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ABSTBACT 

The report, prepared by the Select Committee on 
Population of the United States House of Bepresentatives, discusses 
the consequences of the changing age composition and geographical 
distribution of the population. The committee recommends that the 
goverrment needs to anticipate these changes in order to develop a 
policy in response to the problems caused by these changes. Th9 
document is presented in four sections. Section T discusses the 
changing size of the O.S. population, including the impact of the 
1945-1S60 baby boom and more recent birth slowdown, the falling 
mortality rate, and inffigration changes. Future size projections are 
discussed^ as are the need to set population goals, and economic 
consequences of population growth. Section II explores the chanqing 
age compcsition of the nation^ considering consequences and policy 
alternatives related to the growth of women in the labor force, 
effects of boom and bust birth cycles on education, influx of new 
workers in the labor force, and investigates geographic 
ledistributicn r noting a nonmatropolit aa revival, shifts from the 
Northeast and North Central to the West and Scuth^ and future 
lovement possibilities. The causes of population distribution are 
pointed out, as well as ccnsequences and possible responses for areas 
losing or gaining population. Section IV focuses on the need to plan 
for population changes and their consequences, emphasizing current 
policies and ether possibilities, and the need fcr coordinated data 
collection and analysis at federal, state, and local levels. (CK) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



House of Representatives, 
Seijcct CoMariTTEE OX Popur^^vTrox, 

Washington, D,C. 

Hon. Thomas P. O'Neiix, 
Speaker^ U.S. Home of Representatives^ 
Washington^ D.C, 

Dear Mr. Speaker; The Select Committee on Population has found 
that, although United States population growth has recently slowed, 
we still face many issues as a result of population change. This con- 
clusion and this Report are based on eight days of hearings held in 
May and June 1978. 

The major focus of this Report is on the consequences of two demo- 
^^raphic trends, tlie changing age composition of the population and 
the changing geographical distribution of the population. Our con- 
clusion is that the Government must better antidpate population 
change and dev'elop more effective policy responses to it. 

The huge "baby boom" generation has had a tremendous impact. 
The 1950s and 1960s saw frenzied activity in the education 
first primary schools, then secondary schools, and finally colleges and 
universities undertook massive construction programs and teacher 
training programs to accommodate this giant "oaby boom'' generation. 
In the 1970s this generation of students began to exit the classroom, 
leaving in their wake empty schools and unemployed teachers. The 
major institutions in this country will face similar disruptions for the 
next 50 ^ears, as the "baby b<x)m" generation continues to move 
through Its life cycle, leaving the problems of the "baby bust" in its 
wake. 

With fertility at an all-time low, movement of people within the 
country has become a major component of growth or decline in cities, 
towns, States, and regions of the Nation. Many of our major metro- 
politan areas and the Northeast and Noith Central Census regions 
are experiencing ponulation loss, while nonmetropolitan areas and the 
regions of the South and West are experiencing rapid growth. The 
Committee examined the causes of this internal migration and the con- 
sequent problems facing the Federal Government and the governments 
of States and local areas. The Report gives special attention to the 
problems facing those areas that are losing population, because the 
problems of managing decline are new to the U.S. The United States 
was founded on the idea of growth and expansion, and the problems 
of decline require a new way of thinking and present a major challenge 
to policymakers today. 

Current and future population trends must be taken into considera- 
tion in planning at the Federal, State, and local levels. This Report 
examines the capacity of the Federal Government to plan for popula- 
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tiou change and its consequences and the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in assisting State and local governments to plan for the changes 
that will be occurring in their populations. 

I want to tliank tlie Honorable Daniel Akaka and the Honorable 
Dave Stockman for their leadership and hard work in co-chairing the 
hearings on these topics. This Repoit of the Select Committee on 
Population reflects their deep interest and dedication. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to acknowledge the im- 
portant contribution made by Dr. Anno D. Williams, who directed the 
statF work on the liearings. Special recognition should also be given to 
Dr. Linda G. Martin, who along with Dr. Williams supervised prepara- 
tion of this Report. In addition, let me express appreciation for the in- 
ilustry and professionalism shown by the other staff members who 
played major parts in tliis work : Ms. M. Catherine Parks, Special As- 
sistant; Dr. Leon A. Bouvier, Special Consultant; Ms. T. Lisa Stolp 
and Ms. Stephanie A. Tames, Research Assistants; and Ms. Diane 
Rice. Intern. 

I would also like to congratulate other key members of the Select 
Committee Staff: Dr. Michael S. Teitelbaum, Staff Director; Dr. 
Maris A. Vinovskis, Deputy Staff Director; and Ms. Sharon Kite, Ad- 
ministrative Director, who coordinated all the work of the Select Com- 
mittee with great distinction. Also instrumental in the work of the 
Sploft Cf)nunittoe have been Mr. Frank J. Antonelli, J^rinter; Mr. 
Th(»()(if>r S<-hurluit, Writer/ Editor ; and Support Staff' Members Mrs. 
Dorothy K. Cavanaugh, Ms. Dee L» Kuhn, Ms. jNIarty J. Crossland, 
and Msl Sharon Prevost. I thank tliem one and all. 

With iivei-y warm best wish, 
Yours, 

Jamks H. Schetter, 

Chairman, 
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Findings 



In the qiiaitor-contiiry lx»two(Mi 1950 and 1075 tlio Tnitod States 
impuliition increased by over 01 million i)eople— or by about 40 per- 
cent, Sncli icrowtli is nire anionjr developed countries,\vhere fertility 
and nio»'taJity generally aiv l>otli low and population Ln-owth is 
minimal. 

'2. Despite the fact that U.S. fertility is at a near all-time low, the 
popidation of the United States will continue to ^i-ow for several 
decades because the pioportion of young adults in the population will 
bo quite lar^ro as the "baby boom' generation i-eaches adulthood and 
pmduces children. 

;i. There has been a steady derlir.e in T'.S. mortality since lOOO, but 
the Xation still ranks us low as Tth in the world in terms of life ex- 
pectancy for females, IHtli in male life expectancy, aiul 15th in infant 
mortality. STd)stantial dirt'o' entials in life expectancy according to sex 
and race persist in the U.S. 

4. Population size can change oidy through natural increase or de- 
crease ( wh?n the number of births is larger or smaller than the num- 
ber of deaths) or through an imbalance between in-migrntion and out- 
migration, or lK)th. Recent declines in feitility have reduced the role of 
natural increase in determining our total population growth, and 
immigration— both legal and illegal— is becouiirig ah incfeasih^^^^ 
poii:ant coinponent of the growth of the U.S. population. 

5. A (listinction should be made between population projections and 
population predictions. A projection calculates the future population 
under clearly stated assumptions about future demographic behavior 
but says nothing about whether those assumptions are likely to hold 
true. Predictions, on the other luuuU involve the choice of tile projec- 
tion which seems most likely to o<'cui-. Fertility behavior is the most 
difficult demographic component to predict, since unpredictable factors 
stich as new contraceptive techniques, variations in the economy, and 
changes in the laboi- fon-e pai ticipation of women affect childbearing 
decisions. It is impoi'tant, therefore, to consider several different as- 
sumptions about future fertility behavior when making projections 
of the U.S. population. 

G. Most analysts would agit^e that popuhition growth must ulti- 
matidy cease, I)ecuuse global resources are not infinite. The;- disagree, 
however, about the inejining of 'Sdtinuitely/* Despite debate over 
.st^veml decades, there is no agreement about\in optinmm population 
si'iSe for the United States. 

7. Economists agree that» since labor is one of the major inputs to 
production, a rise in population and thus lal>or force will lead to a 
rise in total gross national pmduct. They disagiee about what will 
happen to per capita output, howevei-, because it is unclear how much 
investment will accompany the laI)or force growth. 

8» The 15-year postwar ^^baby boom" is of treniendous continuing 
importance, because more people were bom in this period than in the 

(1) 
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siuiio time-span heioiv and aftor it, As tho lar^rr lumihor of |K'0|)Io 
born (iurin^r tlio **Uiby lKM>ni*' passos Miroii^li (Midi a^rc^ ^rroup, the iiisti- 
tntions that (l(»al with population of each ajro will undcr^ro tlio strain 
of rapid expansion followed by the often niore painf\d task of re- 
trenchment ilw to the arrival of the '*l)abv bust.-' 

0. Althou^xb the dependcney ratio (the innnber of 'Ni.'pendciit'' 
peopli^ under a^re 18 and over a;re 04. per 101) ^^active'' peojdc a^;e IS 
to VA) has not ehan^;ed nnu'h in ivcent yeai>;, the dependent population 
has ap'd (Iruniatieally. In li)()0 there wcro 10 youths inidcr a;re IS fo;* 
every elderly i)tM>;ou ; by 1077 then* wimv on'y 'J youths for each ju'i^son 
Of) aiul over, 

10, Contrary to eoininon Indie f, fertility do. line, iu)t mortality de- 
cline, is the principal in^^redient in tho a^rin^r process of a population. 
When fertility declines, the proportion of children in the popidation 
decliiu^s and hence the averaj^e a/Lfe increases, 

11, Since IDfio the imiul>er of preschool children (under a;re (>) with 
niothers in tlu^ labor force has increased by ()5 percent despite* declin- 
ing; fertility. The reason for this ^;rowth is the rapidly ^jrowinjr labor 
force participation of W(»iuen. A consequence of the growth is a rap- 
idly ^^rowin^r domai'd for day care. 

lii, Tlie number of children with working; mothers is likely to in- 
crease in tho future for two reasons, First, in the IDSOs the nninber of 
women in their childlM'arin;: yeai"s will be at its peak as the 'M)ahy 
boom'- comes of up*; if eacli woman avera<:es about li children, then 
the munber of children muler a*je iJ will increase by al»<)ut 1^5 percent 
bctwetuuiiaw.aiid,ll)l)U.. Second, the labor I'orce participation rateia of. 
wonuMi with |)reschool children and schoola^r(» children are (^xpected 
to continue to rise. 

If current child care ari'au<:ements are extrapolated, the nund)er 
of children of workin^r mothei's in day care centers and nurs<M*y schools 
will incivase by two-thirds between now and 1000, from ;i44,()00 to 
5:jr»,0(M). Most children, (1.5 million, will still be cared f'or cither by 
rcdatives or by another pei*son iii the (child's home. 

14. ('han^dii«i: a^^^ composition uilVcts the educational system by 
creatin^^ substantial variations Ijoth in enrolhnents and in tlu* size of 
the pool of teac/uM's, The 5 to \:\ aire irroup <:rew from million in 
1050 to almost M million in 1070. The \u^\\ school population doubled 
in size betwei ii 105O ami 107;"). Tho munber of youu<r adults (a<re IS 
to 24) incrcas(»(l fi-om U> million in J0r»O to oidy H>.1 million in lOfiO, 
but then xrrew rapidly to ii4.7 million in 1070. ( V)nse(iuently, shortaires 
of educutioiuil facilities iuid teachei-s pla^rued elementary schools in 
(he mid-lOoOs and secondary schools in tlie H)f)Os. 

IT). The prinuiry school a^re populatioti is projected to decline be 
tween now and 1.0S5, to increase between lOS:") and 100,5, and to decline 
afrain from lOOn to 'JOIO. These sanu» trends will be reflected in the sec- 
ondary school population and college a^j^c population about o and 10 
years later. Therefor solutions for disposing: of excess educational 
resources today nmst also consicJcrr the projected enrollment increases 
of the future. Policynuikei-s must balance tJie cost today of unemployed 
surplus physical and human resources a^jainst the cost of building 
them up later when they may be needed foi' a larger school populati(,n. 
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IG. Data iimlod for j)ropir oducatioiial planning? aro ^foiiorallv not 
.vailable, particularly for local areas. Predicting future youtli popula- 
tion is V(M'V diffiiMilt for suuill aroas, such as a scliool system, because 
of the difficulty of predicting nugration patterns, particularly f o • 
young adults with children. 

17. The labor force has increased rai)idly in the past dmide, \\'\ti\ 
two imiiortant consequences. First, thero is an incM'eased proportion of 
inexperienced workers, who have higher nneniployinent rates than ex- 
perienced workers; and i;()nbC(|uently the average uneinploynient rate 

MS liiglier than »t would be oilierwise. Secoiul, group-specific employ- 
ment ratrs have increased, for both exi)erience(l ami inexperienced 
worker;, xihujk male teenagers have been especially hard-hit; in 1970 
their measured uiieniploynuMit rate was .'if).! percent, five times that of 
the labor force as a whole. 

18. In 10.50, about .'U percent of all women were in the labor force ; by 
May n)78, r>0 percent worr working or socking work outside the home. 
As a result of this growth, only one-sixth of American families now 
fit the traditional picture of a breadwinner husband and a home- 
maker wife caring for dependent children. 

11). The recent shifts in the balance of young versus older workers 
have nuide older workers relati\ ely scarce and thereby created a coire- 
spond^^g shift in their relative earnings. For example, male college 
graduates? age 4r> to .54 now earn Vl\ y)errent more than those 20 years 
vounger ; in 1068 the advantage of the older college graduates was only 
.58 pei'eent. 

20. The 'baby boom" generation may never achieve the relative eco- 

^?!VU<!n»ti.ons iinnu'diately precodingii or following 
It, because its large size results in an oversupply of workei'S in that age 
group. A possible offset to this relative disadvantage is the higher 
educational attainment of the "baby boom" as compared to older 
generations. 

21. Under moderate assumptions, the labor force can be expected 
to increase from 8;i million in 1070 to 110 million in 1000. The rate of 
growth will differ for the various age and sex groups, though, as the 
''baby boom" generation ages and as women's lalx>r force participation 
grows. 

22. The high crime rates of the late 1060s and the early 1970s can 
pai-tially explained by the large proportion of youth in the popula- 
tion, the result of the "baby lx>om." Young people are more likelv than 
older persons to Ix^ ari-ested for crimes, and thus a young population 
pushes up the crime rate. With continuing low fertility, the population 
will age somewhat, so we can anticipate lower crime rates in the future 
if the crime rates of different age groups remain constant. 

23. The rapidly declining numlier of biiths m the late 1960s and 
early 107Os will create by the lOfiOs a contracting pool of 18- to 24-year- 
old males, the group from which the majority of military manpower 
has come in the past. ITowever. the increasing i-eliance on women in the 
armed forces may result in a larger group of potential recruits than hji« 
been available. 
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24, Theoldrrly population (05 ,veai*s aiul over) is projected to /a^row 
to M million by liOlO niid .liea to ik million by 2i)'M\ The proi)()rtionj)f 
the elderly in the total population, whieh wn.s 10.7 p( ivent in U)7«. 
will stall to rise rai)idly in 2010, as the 'H)al)y \)Oim\'' pmeration iH^i"^ 
to rem^h the ap^ of (ir^, It will peak in the year 20H0 at In^t ween 14 and 
22 percent of the population, dependinir on future fertility behavior. 

2r). The mast salient feature of the ehlerlv i)op\dation is its iietero- 
^eneitv. Rising life expectancy moans that there can 1h» several p'Uera- 
tioas within thoelderlv classiticiition, Of the (U) million incivase in the 
eldorly population in tho lt)80s and l:)f)Os, almost three-fourths will be 
ill the 75 and over a^;e ^roup, 

2il Average per cai)ita medical e\j)enditures for the elderly in 1070 
wer« $1,521. three times the average tor the entire popuhition. Bocanse 
medical expenditures rise <Iisproportionately with a;re. within the 
"older" ehlfM'ly aire ^;roups there are sid>stantial financial burdens nris- 
from medical care and pei-so7ial assistance, Failing: hyiihh with ad- 
vancing; a^ro means that the proportion that is institutionalized rises 
from 1 percent in the iui to 74 ;rroup to 24 percent in the Sr» and older 
ii^e ^ronp. 

27. Afarital sti tns of the elderly is ^rrcatly all't^cted by higher mor- 
tality rates for .luih'S. which civatc a ^^rowiii^ excess of women as a«re 
advances. In li)77 there were 5 women f(n' evcrv 4 men in the 05 to Oi) 
aj^e ^^ronp, hut twice as many women as men urthe 85 and over a^i; 
^M'oup. The avlvanta^rc in life expectancy of females over males is 
expected to continue to increase in the future; thus, the female elderly 
popuhii ion is expected to^^row even more rapidly than the male elderly 
population so that there may be Hve women for every two men in the 
S5 Hud over a^re ^rroup by the year 2i)0il 

28. The stated preference of most elderlv i)eople is to live independ- 
ently, but near their children. The incroasin^r tendency for yonn^r P«7>- 
ple to live far from their parents, however, reduces the a.ssistance avail- 
able to older people from the family network. In addition, rising: in- 
comes and better health of the ehlerly have iiic^reased their own mobil- 
ity. Thus, the prop(n tion of elderly people livin^r with a relative other 
than a spouse has fallen from 14.6 percent in 1005 to 0,0 percent in 
1975. 

20. The few lonfr-terni stndies of the elderly show that the changes 
in their livin^^ iin'angements represent a process of snccessive ad- 
justments to worst^ninjr health and to the inability of the family to 
provide needed care The typical transition ^^oes from an independent 
household, to an ajiartment or room in a retirement home or in the 
home of an adult child, to an institution. Su^^^^estions to ease the 
transition and maximize independence include home health care, per- 
sonal care, and ( bore siMvices; foster care, day care, and confrre/jate 
cominnnitv honsinfr; and subsidies for remodelin^r homes of the el- 
derly to suit their needs better. Livin^r arran;r*iments, however, depend 
as much on income as on the availability of nlteriuitive residential 
environments. i 

30. There is a concentration of non-uii^rrnut elderly in the Central 
States and the Northeast, and an even lar^jor proportion of the eb 
derly in Florida. lon<r a popular destination of idderly miirrjints. New 
retirees are inovin^r also to California. Arizona, the Ozarks, and 
Ore/ron. 
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:n. Local areas tend to "a^je in place." For example, the young 
adults who livetl in tlie cities in the 1920s and 1030s have remained 
there, but their children, the yov.ng adults of the 1940s and 1950s, 
moved to the suburbs, leading to the current concentration of elderly 
in the *'^;ray ghettoes' ' of central cities* 

32. Tlie Census Bureau's past projections consistently underesti- 
mated the growth of the elderly population, primarily because of 
unexpected decline in mortality rates. Life expectancy at age 65 has 
increa.sed by more than a year in the last decade. 

33. More data, analysis, and research are necessary for making in- 
formed policy with respect to tlie elderly. Especially needed are data 
in greater detail by age, continuing surveys over long periods, and 
considerations of alternative mortality assumptions in making pro- 
jections of the elderly population. 

34. Public expenditures for an elderly peison are said to be three 
times the public expenditures |)er youth. Much of the spending for 
youth is for education, financed ]*Ti"r^ely by State and local taxes, while 
most of the public spending for the elderly is federally financed. Hence 
changing age composition leads to changes in the level of government 
providing necessary services. 

35. Federal spending for the elderly amounts; to nearly one-quarter 
of the Federal budget, and it is projected that, by 2025, 40 percent of 
the budget will represent outlays for the rapidly growing elderly 
population. 

36. Expenditures for Old Age Survivore and Disability Insurance, 
commonly known as Social Security, will start to exceed payroll tux 
revenues around 2010 when the ''baby boom" generation begins to 
retire. The .system will be in deficit by about 2025 unless changes are 
made in the interim. The more rapid the decline in mortality in the 
future, the greater will be the actuarial deficit, because expenditures 
will increase more than tax income. Lower fertility in the future would 
also lead to an increased deficit early in the 21st century, since tax 
income would he lower. However, increased labor participation of 
women would lead to a decrease in the deficit. 

37. The recent declint> in fertility and changing migration patterns 
have resulted hi significant shifts in the size and structure of the 
regional and local populations within the XT.S. During the 1960s, 
when fertility was higher, a community could lose population through 
migration and .still experience gro^vth through natural increase. 
To<lay. iintiiral increase is low, and migration is the primary deter- 
minant of tlie changes in local population size. 

3s. Historically, Americans have moved from nonineti-opolitan areas 
to iiietro|)olitan areas. Since 1070, though, more Americans have been 
moving away from metropolitan areas than into them. This migration 
has Ihhmi both to places adjacent to metropolitan areas and to towns 
and counties that aiv entirely rural. 

3!). The movement to noninetropolitan areas has had great impact 
on the Xation'f; major urban centers. By 1075, one in three metropolitan 
resid(Mits was living in an area of i>opulation dt^clinc. 

4(». From 11)70 to 1075, the population of the Soutli Census Region 
increased by 5J million people, in contrast to a 3.4 million increase 
for the previous *ive-year period. (Since 1070 there has been a net 
inthix of people tc the South and an end to the previous net out-migra- 
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tioii of l)liicks.) In contrast, the Xortli Central region's ])opulation 
increase slowed considerably, and the Xoitlieast had very little f?ro\vth. 
The West ^^rew rapidly in the past five years, 

41. More than one-sixth of the U.S. population moves in a typical 
year. Over two-thirds of the moves do not involve chancres m the 
county of residence, and many involve only a chancre of address and 
not a chancre in eni])h)yment. Even so, the niove^ of so many [)c()])le 
each year have important consc(jueiU'es for the ])laces involved, sinci* 
ditfci-ent types of people stay and go. 

4iJ. Half of all Americans who move are eithei* adults age 18 to 20 
or young children moving with their parents. Migrants are typi<*all\' 
better educated than nonmigrants. White-collar workei-s, especially 
professionals, are more likely to move than manual workei-s. 

4.*J. In general, people move to improve their well-being. People are 
'^pushed'' from theii* oi'iginal [)laee of I'csidence because of advci*se 
conditions, or they are pulled" — that is, they leave because they per- 
ceive conditions as signiKcaiitly better elsewhere. Often both types of 
factors act together to influence migration decisions. 

44. Unemployed workei-s are more likely to move than employed 
workers who are satisfied with their jobs, but the migratory response 
to unemployment is weak and uiuMen. Often people move without 
sufficient infonnation on the ])rospect of a job at their destination, and 
many of the unemployed return to their original place of residence 
fairly soon. 

4rr. All major western Kuropean countries now have some form of 
.sub,^idy to assist persons migrating from rural to urban areas. Experi- 
mental relocation assistance programs in the United States (conducted 
l)ctwcen 10G5 and lOfJO under the ausi)ices of the Department of 
Lal)or) demonstrated that many unemployed pereons willing to re- 
locates can be heljjed to find jobs elsewhere, 

40, Despite widcspmul belief to the contrary, the higher proportion 
of welfare recipients in cities is not due to migration to those areas 
hut is line to low out-migration of the welfare |)Opulation from them. 

47. The gi'owth of employment and in-migration are closely linked. 
Although it is not yet entirely clear whether jobs or people move 
first, recent studies suggest that migration of firms has not been an 
important component of employment shifts. Most of the growth of 
local employment has l)een due to expansion of existing Krms and 
ostablishment of new ones. 

48. Although the Federal Government has not had direct policies 
to influence the movement of po])ulation within the United States, 
it has affected migration indirectly through various programs. For 
example, the interstate highway system, subsidies for home owner- 
ship and new capital investment, and assistance to rural areas have 
all contributed to locational decisions of individuals and firms. Most 
of the effects of Federal programs on migration are unplanned and 
unintended consequences of decisions made for other reasons. 

40. ^fore often than not. our p< '»le and their elected and appointed 
officials are not equipped to cope ii, Iligently with poiiulation decline, 
because oui' Nation since its ])ioneer l>eginnings has f)een accustomed 
to the assumption of growth aiul expansion, not decline and con- 
traction. 
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50. Areas with prolonged out-inigrntion generally have an under- 
representation of young adults, declining per capita income, and 
decreasing eniployinent. Theie is an orosion of the tax base, but not 
necessarily a commensurate contmction of demand for sorrices, which 
increases the burden of taxation. 

51. Formulas for the distribution of Federal aid typically include 
u population-size factor, Theivfore, if an ai'o^i loses some of its inhabi- 
tants, it is likely to lose funds when it most needs Federal assistance — 
during the transition to a smaller tax base and changed needs for 
social services. 

52. If migration continnes in its i*ecent (1065-1975) pattern and 
pace, at least eleven seats in the Mouse of Kepresentati>es will be 
reapportmned after the 1980 Census. The Northeast and East North 
Central States will lose seats, with New York alone expected to giv^e up 
four seats. The South will probably gain as many as seven seats and 
the West four. 

53. Rapid population growth jueaus an increase in the demand for 
services, as well as higher unit costs for those services. For example, 
nmall growing communities which in the past relied on pait-time 
police officers and volunteer firefighters may need to hire new full-time 
public service workers. New home (onstruction requires expansion of 
drainage, sewer, water, and transportation systems. In addition, in- 
creased population growth can exert [)ressure on the environment and 
resources of growing areas, 

51, Tho States of Florida and H:nvaii have been veiy active in man- 
aging their rapid population growth. The Florida Local Government 
Comprehensive Planning Act of 1975 requires that, by July 1, 1979, all 
local governinonts prepare and adopt a plan foi* growth and develop- 
ment. On May -2:1, 1978, Hawaii became the first State to adopt by 
statute a State plan for future long-range development, Hawaii of- 
ficials are especially concerned about the impact of immigration on 
their limited resources, 

55. Better knowledge of current migration is needed to accommo- 
(late future population movements within the United States more ef- 
ficiently. We need to know why and how often people move, to and 
from which places, and their circumstances botli before and after the 
move. At present we do not have such information in usable detail. 

50, Research on internal migration is conducted in several Federal 
agencies, but it is sporadic, poorly coordinated, and less than com- 
prehensive. Fedei^al support for i-esearch on population movements 
coiulucted by others does not nmiedy these deficiencies. 

57, The Federal Government has no capacity to plan systematically 
for population change; yet changes in tlie size, age composition, and 
geographical distribution of the' population can, and often do, have 
profound effects on Federal policies, and Federal policies and pro- 
grams often influence the direction of population change uninten- 
tionally. 

5fi. The United States has no explicit policy ouMiniufr goals relating 
to the overall size, growth, and distribution of the population; and the 
benefits and disadvantages of those policies and programs that do af- 
fect the U,S, population are not assessed in terms of their impact on 
population. 
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59. Policymakers at all levels of government and the American pub- 
lic have a limited understanding of the long-term consequences of 
population change for individuals and society as a whole. The Federal 
Government has not made a concerted effort to educate either the pub- 
lic or tlie policj'makers about population trends and their consequences. 

60. The statistical activities of the Federal Governnient are frag- 
mented and suffer from insufficient coordination and overall planning. 
One result is that the quality and timeliness of the population data 
collected by the Government are not good, and the statistical informa- 
tion is not always relevant to current policy issues. 

61. Most Federal agencies have some capacity for long-range analy- 
sis, including limited demographic analysis, with respect to their 
programs and policies. Usually, however, population is treated as an 
iniaTterable variable. Little attention is given to the impact that a given 
policy may have on population change or to the effect that the conse- 
quent demographic change may have on other programs adminis- 
tered by that agency or by other Federal agencies. 

(>*2. There has been a dramatic increase; in the need for demographic 
data on regional, State, and local areas, partly as a result of the ex- 
|)ansion of State and local governments and partly as a result of the 
increase in the use of population as a factor in the allocation of Fed- 
oral funds to State and local governments. 

63. The Federal-State Cooperative Program for Local Population 
Estimates (FSCP) has bfvn relatively successful in |)romoting co- 
operation between the States and the Federal Govermuent for the 
preparation of county-level population estimates. Plowever, problems 
remain in producing timely, reliable estimates of loc>»l ;;^nulation, 
particularly estimates of demographic characteristics, es.i* ■ s of the 
population of internal service areas (such as school diiv . is), and 
household estimates. The ability of States to produce accurate demo- 
graphic data has been hampered by the failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide financial and Held technical assistance to support 
population work at the State level. 

04. The deficient quality and timeliness of |}0|)nlation estimates of 
State and local areas create problems when these estimates are used 
as the basis for allocating Federal funds. Areas ex|}eriencing rapid 
population growth or de(;line mav not receive their fair shave of Fed- 
eral funds if the data are outdated. 

05. Currently, there is nlso nn absenre of reliable and uniform local 
population projections. The Federal Governnient has not established 
guidelines for the preparation or application of |)0|)ulation projec- 
tions for counties or otlier local areas, although these projections are 
increasingly used as a basis for allocating funds uiuler major Federal 
programs, 't'he allocation of Federal funds can have a powerful influ- 
ence over the direction of population change in a region, and such 
change may not he consistent with local or national goals. Further- 
nu)re, expenditures based on inflated projections nniy waste Federal 
funds and burden local governments with the nuiintenance of over- 
sized facilities. 
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. Recommendations 

1. ConyresH Hhould bweatlgate move fully the effects of the popvla- 
tlon Htze and yrotrth rate of the United States oil the well-being of our 
people, 

2. There is a need to create f?i'oater awareness among our citizens of 
the causes and consequences of population change. Federal funds 
should he available to support population education in elevientatnj and 
secondanj schools and pvoyrams to educate public officials at all levels 
abmit demographic chanye and public policy, 

3. Many analysts believe tliat in the future the fertility rates in the 
United States will fluctuate rather than follow a steady trend. In view 
of the importance of these fluctuations for all social policies, the Cermis 
Bureau should update its projectio^ns frequently co take into CLCCcmnt 
possible fluotuatiam in fertility rates. 

4. Federal ayencies which prepare lony-ranye //rojections^ such as the 
Census Bureau aiul the Social Security Administration^^ should con- 
^nidjpyr usiny a wider ranye of a-ssumptlans in projecting the extreme 
cashes. An example might be to treat recent declines in both fertility and 
mortality not as short-term aberrations, but as the beginning of new 
long-term trends. 

5. Given the increasing number of young children both of whose 
parents work, Congrrss should study current and future demand for 
atul-'tupply of rariouM typcn of child care facilities aiul consider alterna- 
tifc mctliods of fimmaing child care services^ such as providing more 
liberal tax credits for these services. 

0. Given the increasing number of women in the labor force who have 
young children and tlie need for more flexible work schedules, the 
Select Voin/tnittee on Population .supports the institution of flexitime 
ami part' time work schedules in all areas of public and private em- 
ployment, 

7. Given the impact of deniogriphic change on the demand for edu- 
cational facilities and the need for more flexibility in their use, the 

Federal Go cernincnt should encourage and assist local disti'icts to make 
availahlc underutilized school buildings for the educational needs of 
the enti^re population and the prorision of other social se7*inces. The 
Select Committee on Population further recommends legislation to 
require that Federal agencies investigate the possihility of utilizing 
empty school faciliti/'-s before cans true tiny new Government buildings^ 
and programs to assist school administrators in the disposition of 
excess school facilities^ if that is desirable, 

8. Given the fluctuation in school enrollments and the resultant 
demand for teachers, the Select Committee on Population supports 
F ederal programs to increase -flexibility in the supply of teachers arui 
to retrain excess teachers for altemative careers. 

J>. Demographic factors shaidd be considered when Federal eco- 
nomic {and particularly employment) policies are fcn^m/ulated. For 
example^ demographic factors shoxdd be considered in formulating 
policies to: 

a. est(d>lish full employment goals: 

b. determine the extent of both unemployment and under- 
employment; 
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g> increa se th e ern^lpym^M 

vucKTcurbv targeted trainimj and loh identifmtiori for the women 
and youth who represent roost of the new entra/nts into the labor 
jOTcz; 

d. determine the minimum wage in mch a way as to tnTce into 
account its efecWon various demographic groups; arid 
\. nvrtch v-.orl-n^s irifh johf\ they wuh to fahe, 

10. Accumt€^ forecasts of the future labor force are essential for 
planning emplovment i>olioies: increased resources shmtld he devoted 
to improving forecasts of the labor force, partiaidarly the female 
labor force. 

11. There is much speculation but few facts as to what the "baby 
boom generation will experience because of its large size. Research on 
the relative wellbeing of the ^^hahy hoom^^ generation, should he sup- 
ported^ with a view to predicting the future mohiUty, earnings, needs, 
and social impacts of its members. In particular, almost nothing is 
fanown about the current activities of the large number of youths who 
are not now working or in school, nor is much known about the life- 
time effects of their youthful experiences. Data should he collected 
arid research undertaken to study these youngsters intensively, icith a 
view to making policies to improve tlieir life prospects, hotli noir and 
in the future. 

^ 12. Use of long-range projections by the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the Health Care Financing Administration provide 

Solicymakers with a valuable planninfr tool, altliough not precise pre- 
ictions. Congress nhoirld identify offer Federal programs inhhli are 
closely related^ to age and require for them similar projections of long- 
range expenditures^ as they relate to the shifting demographic situor 
tion. 

13. Among the many special needs of the elderly that are not being 
is assistance in maintaining independent households, as many 

cr der people wish to do. Congress should Investigate alternative metfi' 
ods offilliTig these needs, such as: 

a. home hecdth care^ personal care, and household help for the 
elderly; 

b. altemati/oes to family support, such as foster care, or place 
ment of lodgers in the homes of the elderly; 

c. single-level housing; and 

d. con.gregate housing arrangem-ents. 

14. The national data hose concerning the elderly should he ex- 
panded, in particular hy: 

a. tabulating ana, puhlishing data on the elderly wherever pos- 
sible hy 6-year age groups, and at least hy 10-year age groups. 
Where necessa7'y^ the agencjf Involved shoidd consider expansion, 
of the sample^ or over-sampling of the elderly to ohtaln a reliable 
data hase; 

b. conducting long-term surveys, to understand hetter life 
changes that take place in the aging process; and 

c. considering a national sun^ey of the elderly a.s a means of 
developing integrated information on, the. interactions of health, 
income^ sodM^ and other characteristics which determine the 
complex and interrelated needs of the elderly i 
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li>. The Cemus Ihtrenu should develop more infovnudion on flw ///- 
turn elderltj populatlo-n — Its rhnraefevhftCH, and lorotioii — and 

make this information available to agencies which plan service facili- 
ties for the elderly, 

16. Congress should strive for a consistent and integrated retirement 
policy applicahle to s-uch statutes an those dealing loltk Social Secit- 
rlty^ mandatory retirement^ and private pensions, 

17. The Select Committee on Population supports the debate noio 
ttn/lerinay concerning tJic best responses of the Social Security system 
to the future pressure of the ^^baby boom'^'' generation's retirement and 
efforts to develop thoughtful policies and to prevent crisis-oriented, 
last-minute^ and partial solutions. All alteimatives should be exploited 
and thorough discussion of alteimatlve policies concerning taxes^ bene- 
fits^ and coverage shoidd be e7icouraged. The Select Committee in pa?*- 
tirular recommends thorough consideration of the cost and benefits of 
alternative ages of eligibility for Social SecuHty, 

IH. The Select Committee on Fopulatwn further recommends expan- 
alon. of research on the tmplicatlo7iS of an aging society for the financ- 
ing of all social program.H and for the changing balance of Federal 
rersuji State ami local rerenues and expenditures. 

19. Marriii^^e lias become loss roininon uniont^ yoiuifrer womon; di- 
vorce rates have risen; fertility has dropped; women now work more 
ontsifle the liome; wonion's life expectancy continues to increase faster 
tijan tliut of njen. Th(» implications of those chancres for the financial 
woll-beinf? of women in their old a^^e have not always been reflected in 
IH)licy. Tfu' Select Comvilttee on Poptdatlon therefore supports the 
current revletn by Congress of the special provisions of the Social Se- 
curlty law which deal r.ijlth women and recommeruls swift completion 
of this review, 

20. Congress shoidd. Investigate the Impact of present laws and pro- 
fjram^H on the decis^lovs of Indlrlduals and firms to locate or rel'Ocate 
within the Ignited. States, Prior to cn/retment of new legislation^ Con- 
gress should review potential im.paets on population movements. 

21. Because the unemployed often lack funds, information, and 
skills to take advanta*re of' job opportunities in otlior parts of the 
count rv\ the Fed.eral frovernntcnf nhouhl help individuals haprove 
the economic outcome of migration by providing Information on job 
opportunities throughout the cottntri/^i by developing training pro- 
grams llnJi-ed to such Ofrport unities, and by providing transitional 
assir.tance to the v.nempl&yed v^ho do mo^^e to fake a job, 

22. Because population shifts clian«^e the socioeconomic profile of 
local populations and sonu> localities bear a disproportionate burden 
in support in fr the di sad van tarred in the TTnited States, the Federal 
Government should assume a fair share In the wovlsion of services 
which have a large component of Income redistribution,, syieh as educa- 
tion, health, and welfare. 

23. American society is still structured around the assumption of 
(M>ntinucd population *rrowth. and little is known about how best to 
manapre the population decline which is currently taking place in some 
localities and the decliniufr number of children enteriufr our scliools. 
The Select Committee on. Population reeommevds the support of re- 
search on. the ^'^managem^'ntP of decline with a view to training admin- 
istrators to anticipate (end. plan more efficiently for changes In popula- 
tion aize^ both upxeard and downward. 
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24. Because population decline is not entirely a regional phenome- 
non and because the concept of balanced national «rrowth is ill-defined, 
Federal aid should he tarr/eted to distressed Indivkluals and localities 
rer/ardless o f their regional location. 

25. The use of population size alone as a criterion for Federal aid to 
localities ignores the effects on tlie demand for services of changing 
population characteristics associated with growth or decline. The Sc- 
Uct Committee on Population recomviends a revieiv of Federal jor- 
mulas for aid to localities and consideration of other factors which 
letter Tncasure the need of localities and their residents for Federal 
assistance, 

26. Information on migration in the United States is deficient and 
research in this field is fragmented. .4 study of Federal research on 
interrwl pojmlation movements is recommeTided to investigate^ in 
particular : 

a. tJie capabilities vrithln the Federal Go^jemment for research^ 

b. Feder I support for non-goveimmental research^ 

c. cooidinution of 'research activities and support hy the varir.^-^ti 
Federal agencies, and 

d. the availability^ r/jiality, and timeliness of thfi data, needed for 
such research, 

27. Because communities ]a< k fnmling or expertise for long term 
planning for population change, hrtter utilization of Fr-d*: rat funds 
available for local planning efforts is vecommendeAL 

28. Policies which infhiem-e or are influenced hy population cliungc 
can be found in all Federal agencies. Yet, no single agency lias the 
authority to coordinate these often conflicting policies, the Com- 
viittee. recommends that the Congress undertake a thorough inrestiga- 
tioii to identify all popuJati^on-scnsi.tiiHt programs and foluTies. to 
mness their hihpuct on populuti/)n, and to oonsider altcrnatirc mecha- 
nijiUM for iniorocing the ability of the Federal. Gurerhv\ent to.: 

a. rotuhwt rontinuiiuj analt/si.H of the hiterrelntiondivp of demo- 
graphic: change and Federal prog ramJi and policies : 

b. coordinate programs and poli/'im which nrill be affected hy 
changes in the. size, eompositi/>n. and geographwal d-tstribution of 
the population, or which may affect population : and 

c. decelop alternative poliries and programs for planning for 
future population change and OJisess the short-term and long-ticm 
costs and benefits of ea-ch course of action. 

29. The CenjfUJi Bureau should report nwrc fully on the long-tei^n 
conseanenees of projected population trends for various institutions, 
uiul the Demographic Amlysis Division of the Census Bureau sho M 
be. provided inith sufficient fundn and staff to pcvforra this task. 

All major Presidential reports such as the Employment and 
Training Report, the /ynriromnental Qiudity Report, the Urban 
(rrofvth Report, and the Economic Rejyort should include move exten- 
niv* demographic nnalyslji. inrlnding Identification of the pollcirs and 
programs that will he affected hy future population chanqes and rec- 
ommrndntions for action hy the Congress and the Excrutivc. Congrens 
should exerei^Hc movr vigorously its oversight responslhilltie,*\ to emurr 
that these reports are prepared in a timAu manner und are von.^istent 
tvith the original intent of the statutes vumdating tlie reports. 
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31. To improve the accuracy, timeliness, and policv-relevance of the 

statistical data produced by P'ederal agencies and to improve the 
access of all Federal agencies and departments to data for eflfective 
policy development, the Committee supports the cffarts of the Presi- 
dent's Reorganizatimh Project to pravide coordination and to develop 
an overall plan for the Federal Statistical System, 

To protect the individuaP.s right to privacy, the Federal Gov- 
ernnwnt rriust continue to maintain strict control of the nse of admin^ 
istrative records in the preparatian of demographic data. When seek- 
ing information from eitize/is^ the Federal Government should strive 
to lessen the burden on respondents by impi^oviny questionnaires %ised 
far information- (J atheriny. 

^53. The. Committee s^wpports the efforts of the Census Bureau to 
imp-rove the revieio process by lahich State and local governments can 
ap'pefd the intcrcensal estimates prepared by the Bureau for vse in 
tfu (reneraJ, Revenue Sharing program. The Committee f urther sup- 
ports the efforts of the Cen^sus Bui^ea^o to develop a more efficient sys- 
tem for local review of the J 980 Census counts pi^or to their publi- 
catian. 

34. A mechanism should be established to review and coordinate 
the use of projections by Federal agencies and to establish clear guide- 
lines for the p'reparation and tise of projections for States and local 
areas in Federal funding allocation forrmdas. The Committee recom- 
mends that: 

a. projections be based on demo graphically sound methodolo- 
gies; 

b. pi*ojections be updated regidarly; 

c. checks be afrpliea to assure that the total of all State projec- 
tions ami all projections for local areas be more oi^ less equal to 
to reasonable projections of the total vopvlation for the country 
as a tahole — otherwise the local and State projections become 
misleading or meaningless; and 

d. State and local governments ami the patblic be encouraged to 
participate in the preparation of projections, 

35. The Statistical Pol 'iCy Co< dination Commiittce of the Presidents 
Cabinet should comlxwt a survey of all Federal agen/rles using pomda- 
tion p7'ojections to determine how those projections are developed and 
used, 

36. The Cen^sus Bureau should expand its support for research on 
methods of preparing: 

a. estimates of population^ demographic characteristics , and 
migration for States, counties^ and Sfiibcounty units; and 

b. 'po'p^ilation projections^ projections of demographic char- 
acteristics, and projections of migration at the subnational level. 

37. Thj' Committee supports the efforts of the Census Bureau to 
strengthen the Federal-State Cooperative Program for Local Popula- 
tion Estimates {FSCP) and recom^mends greater efforts to familiarize 
State and local offi.cials with available resources. The Committee fur- 
ther recommemls that the Census Bureau promde fiends to the FSCP 
representative agencies to support the demographic analys-ls actiinties 
being undertaken by the States. Moreover, the Commrtttee recommends 
that a parallel Federal-State Cooperative Program for Population 
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ProjectioTis be established for the mirpose of developing unifonn and 
reliable projectiom fot^ States and local area.s and iniprorinq the m^Jh- 
ods used in preparing thene projeetioTis, 

38. An extensive investigation should he made of the demographic 
research capahility of the Federal Government and the organization of 
/| ederal population reseaiTji activities. This Htmly should undertake to 
determine the areiui of population research not adequately supported 
by the b ederal Government and should examimt the role of the (Center 
for Population Research of the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Develo'iJinent as the lead agency for population research, 
f urther, the Committee recommends examination of the level and 
procedures for support of outside research and the need to provide 
loruj'term funding of certain demographic research, 

J^?n V 7^ ^'^^^^^f' for Population Research of the National Institute 
of Chdd Health and Human Development and other Federal agencies 
involved in demographic research should extend their research into all 
aspects of demographic beluivior. 

I. CHANGING SIZE OF THE UNITED STATES POPULATION 

From a mere 4 million inhabitants at the time of the first census 
in 1700^ the United States has ;rrown to a iKipiilation of i>18 million in 
nnd-1978, the fourth lar^rest nation in the woihl after the People-s 
Republic of China (9:i0 million), India {O.T) million) , and the U.S.S.R. 
(2(>1 million). Growth will continue at least into the next century, but 
there is some disagreement us to whether it will then continue or level 
off. Figure 1 shows the historical pattern of U.S. population size, 
togetlier with the range of projections of our popuhition over the next 
60 years. 



FIGURE 1 

United States Populdtion Growth, 1790-2040 
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Source: U.S. Dep«)rttnont of Cormerco, So.ci.yl [ndtcjtorr. December 19//. p. 4. 
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Thls^ chapter examines recent population changes in the U.S., pros- 
pects for fiitiiro ornnvth, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
further population growth. 

A. Recext Chaxges 

Prior to "Workl "War II many expert.^ were prophesying the inuni- 
neiit arrival of zero popuhition gi-owth in the U.S. Between the Cen- 
.siises of V.yM) ami 1940, only 9 million people were added to the popu- 
lation, and feilility reached an all-time low in 1937. As a result, little 
furtlicr increa.sc in population was pi*edicted. 

With the end of World War II in 1940, the demograpluc situation 
changed dramatically, however. Nineteen million people wei-e added 
to the population Ix^tween 1940 and 1950, when over 150 million Amer- 
icans were eiuuueruted. During the 19;10s, growth was even more rapid; 
almo.st :50 million people wci-e added to the ix)puIation — moixi tlian in 
any other decade. Between 1960 and 19T0, growtli slackene<l a bit as 
about 2a million were added. Gmwth has since slowed even moi-e and 
is not expected to exceed 20 million for the 1970-1980 periotl. 

In the (ii:.uter-ceutury between 1950 and 1975, the U.S. population 
ha.". iiHTcased by over <;i million people — or by about 40 percent. 
( Jrowth of <\u'h magnitu(i(» is rare amono- dcvclopi^d coiuitries. where 
tVrtilily and mortality <rencrally are both low and growth is minimal. 
Fi^nin^ U ilhistra»«'s historieal <''hanges in the U.S. [)Oi)uhition growth 



FIGURE 2 

Average Annual Rate of Population Change Betv/een Decennial 
Census Years: 1790-1970 
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Soijrr.o: U.S. D'M).jrtnfnt of Commerce, ^^qc '_dl_ Jndka torsJ|97C, December 1977, p. 4. 
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niU". Averup aimimUatcs of poi)nlation srowtli f.-ll stc-.ulilv from tho 
1.00s to a Jow of 0.<4 percent in tlip li)3(Js. Tlic avcr.-ur,. .•nniiial rate 
then rose to a peak „t ] 71 percent in tl.e 1!)-,0h. the hi^r|„.st n-'ordcl 
.-lice flu- hrst (leen< ot this (■(•lUnrv. Since l!)fi() the population m-owth 
rate Jia.- dropped sharply, and it is now 0.8 perceat per year, almost a< 
low a."-; ni the l!).'50.s. 

A i>opulation-s size changes in only three wav.s: people are horn 
people die, and people move in or out of the countetl area. To put it 
another way, ^,'rowth can occur only through natural increa.se (the 
luin.oncal ditrerence between birtii.s and deaths) or net iniinigi-ation 
(the difference in the nuiiibei-s of people moving in and out) . To under- 
stand population change in the U.S., it is necessary to look at each of 
lie.se demographic processes individually. Figure 3 shows these com- 
ponent.s of the population gi-owth of the United States o^•er the last 
f following disou.s.sioii assesses separately the chancres in 

fertility (births) mortality (deaths), and net i.nmiiiation and'fhen 
determiiie« the relative contribution of each to our iJopuIation growth. 

FIGURE 3 

Annual Levels of Net Growth. Births, Deaths, and Net I^fgration: 1930-1976 
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i. FERliUTY 

Of tlie three demographic processes, fertility has exhibited the 
greatest variation over the past 50 years in the U.S. Figure 4 shows 
the U.S. birth rate (annual number of births per 1^000 population), 
which fell steadily to as low as 18.4 in 1936 and then increased slowly 
after the Depression. As had been expected, the late 1940s saw large 
increases in fertility, as young couples who had postponed cliildbear- 
ing during the war began to have their children. The length of time 
that fertility remained high, however, was totally unexpected. 

FIGURE 4 

Birth Rate (Births per 1000 Population): 1820-1975 
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Sources; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of the United 

States . 1975. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the Unl ted 
States. 1977. 



Rather than dpopping after a few catch-up years, as happened in 
most other developed countries, U.S. fertilitv i-emained hicfh until the 
early 1960s. Indml, the hirt.h rate remained above 25 births per 1,000 
population from 1947 through 1957. The more meaningful total fer- 
tility rate (the number of babies that a woman would liavo in the 
coui-se of her life if she successivelv reproduced at the current rate 
for women at various ages in the population) was 3.7 in 1957, or 60 
percent higher than in 1940. Between 1955 and 1964 over 4 million 
births were recorded each year, something never observed before or 
since. (See figure 3.) 

The baby boom is only partially explained by the delayed reaction 
to World War II. A number of other factors were at work: 
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• The timing of foitility chan<recl. "Wlion older woineii who lind 

delayed their parenthood were having children at i-elutively late 
ages, yonngei* women began liaving them at earlier ages. Thus, 
women of two different age groups were having children at the 
same time. The lengtli of the average interval between births also 
declined. 

• The propoi-tion of women wlio i^omained single dropped signifi- 
cantly in this period, and average age at marriage declined from 
21.5 in 1940 to 20.1 in 1956. 

• Childlessness declined to a new low, fioin 20.ft peicent of all 
over-maiTied women who had completed their families prior to 
the "baby boom" to 10.0 percent of their vonncrer counterparts 
afterWorld War II. 

• The proinising economic sitiuition encouraged parents to want 
larger families. Affluence also encou imaged |)ex)p]e to move to the 
suburbs where they had more room for raising children. Three or 
four children in the family became the norm. 

All these factors contributed to the "baby boom." The people bom 
between 1947 and 1904 will represent a hu'lge in the agcconi])osition 
of the Nation's population throughout tlieir lives. Some implications 
of the "bjd)v boom" bulge are discussed in Chapter IT. 

The birth rate once again began to fall in the 190ns, fi-oni SIM in 
1901 to 17.5 in 1908. After a slight rise in 1909 and 1970, the birth rate 
resumed its decline, even though the propoHion of females in the 
prime chil(U>earing ages continiuHl to increase. Hv 1970. the birth rate 
had njached an historic; low of 14.7, and the total fei-tilitv rate was 
1.70, ^yell Inflow replacement fertility of lM. (With current ILS. 
mortality rates, it takes an avenige of *±1 births ]ier woman to ensure 
that each generation will i-epliice itself. If continued for 00-70 vears, 
replacement fertility leads to zero i.atural increase.) 

In view of the rising pi'oix)rtions of women in the prime childbear- 
ing ages, the decreasi* in fertility since 1970 has been remarkable. The 
causes of this so-called "baby bust'' are not completely undei^stood, but 
several contributor^^ factors can be cited : 

• Young adults today are marrying later than their predecessors, 
and more of them are deciding not to many. The marriage rate 
declined from its peak of 11.0 (per 1,000 population) in 1972 to 
10.0 in 1975, and has since fluctuated slightly around that level. 
Divorce rates continued to climb through 1977, although there is 
some evidence that they may now be leveling off. Since 1960, the 

f proportion of women age 20 to 24 who are single lias increased 
rom 28 to 45 percent. 

• P>onomic conditions may have contributed to reducing expected 
family size. Incomes of young adults recently have risen nioi-e 
slowly than in the past, thus contributing to lowered family-size 
goals. 

• Better opportunities for women often pose a conflict U'twecn 
childrearing and alternative roles. More women are completing 
college and entering the labor force. Availability of these economic 
opportunities may have reduced their willingness to leave the la- 
bor force and raise children. 

• Finally, control of fertility has improved in recent vears. More 
effective contraceptives are" available, sterilization of males as 
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woll lis females has become generally acceptcjd, and aboi-tion laws 
have been liberali/ed. These developments help couples avoid 
unwanted births and improve the timin<^ of wanted births. The 
proportion of ever-married women a^e 25 to 2i) who are ^till child- 
less increased from 12.0 percent in 1000 to 21.7 percent in 107"). 
As a result of these factors, U.S. fertility is now at the lowest level 
ever recorded, and the U.S. birth rate is amonprthc lowest in the world. 
It remains to be seen what will occur in the future. Past fluctuations 
in fei'tility do not warrant excessive confidence in predictions of future 
fertility. New contraceptive techniques, variations in the economy, 
elianjijes in the labor force participation of women, and unpredictable 
new social iu)rins are factors that could drive U.S. fertility even lower 
than at present or sciul it as hiprh as it was durinjj: the '^baby boom.'^ 
We have no assurance that fertility will not fluctuate as dramatically 
in the future as it has in the past. 

'J. MORTALITi' 

Afortality has fallen significantly over the last few years. In 1950 
the death rate (deaths per 1000 population) was 0.0, and life expect- 
ancy at birth was OS. 2 years. For the ne.xt two decades there was little 
progress in combating mortality. The 1070s. however, luue brought 
new declines in death rates and corresponding increases in life, expect- 
ancy. Hy 107(i, the death rate had fallen to an all-time low of 8.9; life 
expectancy at birth was up to 72. H years. Over the past 4 or 5 yeai-s 
mortality has fallen sufliciently to suggest that additional increases 
in life expectaiu-y iiuiy he expected in the future. Figure 5 shows the 
spectacular improvements in life expectancy over the course of this 
rentury. 

FIGURE 5 

Life ExpectJncy at Rtrth: 1900-1975 
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Another important indicator of progress is the declining infant 
mortality rate (number of infant deaths per 1000 live births) shown 
in figure 6. When first measured at the beginning of this century, the 

FIGURE 6 

Infant Mortality Rates: 1915-1974 
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Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics for the 
^"^ted States . Monthly Vital Statistics^Report , Vol. ^j.'Tjo.n?. 

U.S. infant mortality rate exceeded 100 per 1000 births— that i.s, one- 
tenth of all babies did not survive their first year. After a. Steady de- 
cline to 29.2 by 1950, the rate hovered there for about 15 years. In the 
inid-1960s it resumed its downward trend and by 1977 had reached 
14.0. Maternal mortality rates, too, have fallen sharply over the last 
few decades. 

Several factors contributed to these improvements in infant and 
maternal mortality : control of disease, rising incomes, better pre-natal 
and obstetrical care, lower fertility rates for older women (who have 
higher risks of complications and birth defects) and longer intervals 
between births— both due largely to more effective methods of con- 
traception — and smaller desired family sizes, among others. 
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a. Cause of Death 

The steady decline in mortality since 1900 has reflected substantial 
changes in the causes of death. In 1900 the three leading causes of 
death in the U.S. were pneumonia, tuberculosis, and diarrhea, as 
shown in fi^re 7. In the first half of this century, preventive meas- 
ures were instituted or cures were discovered for most infectious 
diseases. By the 1940s the degenerative diseases — heart disease, can- 
cer, and stroke — had become the leading causes of death. Today two 
out of three deaths are attributed to these three causes. 



Ten Leading Causes of Death 1900, I940» and 1976 
(Deaths per 100.000 Population) 



1900 



1. Pneumonia (all rorms" 
& Influenza 

2. Tuberculosis (all 
Tonns) 

J. Olarrhea. enteritis i 
ulceration of the 
Intestines 

4. Diseases of the heart 

5. Intracranial lesions 
of vascular origin 

6. Nephritis (all fonns} 

7. All accidents 

8. Cancer & other malig- 
nant tumors 

9. Senility 
10. Diphtheria 




1940 



Diseases of the heart 

2. Cancer ft other malig- 
nant tumors 

3. Intracranial lesions 
of vascular origin 

4. Nephritis (all fonns) 

5. Pneumonia (all forms) 
ft Influenza 

6. Accidents (excluding 
motor vehicle) 

1. Tuberculosis (all 

forms) 
A. Didbetcs melHtus 
0. Motor vehicle 

accidents 
JO. Premature birth 
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r. Olsfaiiis uf the heart 

2. Milignant neopta%ms 
Including lymphatic & 
hematopoietic tissue 

J. Ct»rebi"Ovasctjlar 
diseases 

4. Influenza ?. pneumonia 
6. Accidents (excluding 

mntor vehicle) 

5. Motnr vehicle 
acctdi'nts 

/. Oiaboto. n:<?tlitu% 

3. ClrrhoM-i of 1 tvor 
•i. Artfr>o'.clerfj'.l'. 

I u . r»u I c » a • 



Sources; Leon f. Bouvler and Everett 
S. Loo, Popu l atio n Profiles , no. 4, 
Cyntor for InVbrrwition on America, 
1976, and Monthl y Vital Statistics 
Rpgort, Vol. 26, No. 12, Supplcriont, 
HLHS. March JO, 1978, 
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Perhaps the most encourai^nff development in recent years has 
been the sijrnificant decline in heaii: disease mortality, which con- 
tributed to recent improvements in life expectancy. For example, 
between 1950 and 1975 the death rate for heart disease for those age 
45 to 64 fell by about one-third, and improvements were noted for 
other a^ groups and for both males and females in all racial frroiips. 
A number of explanations have been offered for this sharp decline 
in heart disease mortality, including : 

• A decline in the proportion of adults who smoke ci<rarettes, 
as well as a shift to ci^rettes with less tar and nicotine. 

• An appreciable rlian<re in the Aniericnn dietary pnttern, espe- 
cially the decline in per capita consumption o^ certain high- 
cholesterol foods. 

• The development of druij.s to control blood pressuiv, and major 
programs to detect and treat high blood pressure. 

• Greater use of potentially life-saving medicnl innovations, sudi 
as open heart surgery, intensive care units, and swifter, better- 
trained r(is<^iae squads. 

Deaths ntt; " .itable to cancer continue to rise in number and in 
rate, in part because those who would previously have died of other 
causes now live long enough to get cancer. Another factoi*, as yet 
impossible to quantify, is the exposure to carcinogens (e.g., iisbes- 
tos, certain chemicals, and radiation) which hiis accompanied 
ind ustralization. 

h. Mortality DijferentiaU 

Differentials in life expectancy according to sex and race continue 
to persist, as wns shown in figui-e 5. Moreover, the gap in life ex- 
pectancy between men and women has been increasing. lu 1000 a 
newborn female could expect to live 3 years more than her male 
counterpart. Today the difference is almost 8 years. Among devel- 
oped countries, only the Soviet Union has a gi^pater difference than 
the U.S. in the life expectancies of the two sexes. Females have lower 
death rates at all a/jes tlian do males, and the difference is growing, 
rather than diminishing. 

Although racial differences in life expectancy continue, the gap 
is closing. In 11)00, life expectancy for newborn nonwhites in the U.S. 
was only 33 years, not innch liigher than for Greeks and Romans at 
the time of Clirist. Since the turn of the century, there has be(Mi great 
progre.ss for nonwhites. Nonwhite life expectancy averaged fi8.3 years 
by 197f) compared to 73.5 years for wliite>s. 

Undeniably, ours is a healthy, long-lived socic'ty, yet the U.S. 
still ranks 15th among the nations in infant mortality, 7tli in female 
life expexjtancy, and 18th in male lifo expectancy. The TLS, has a 
long way to go before comparing favoiahly with Sweden which foi' 
1974 liad an infant moitality rate of 9.2 and life expectancy at birth 
of 75 years. A baby born in the TLS. in that year had an expectation of 
life of only 71.9 years. 

.1. IXTERXATIOXAL ^rI^.RATION 

About no million persons have migrated to the United States since 
Independence, and .some 80 percent are believed to have stayed on. Im- 
migration readied its peak at the beginning of the 20th century. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, immigration to the U.S. was approximately 8.8 
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million or 12 percent, of the cntin^ 1900 population. Tinmipcration then 
dropped shuri)ly and reached a low of 0,5 million for the 10.30s. Figure 
.3 snows the steady increa.se in the volume of net legal immigration 
since then, to the current inflow of about 4 million per decade. 

There have heen major shifts in the country of origin of immigrant.s 
to the ILS. At the turn of the century, the main sending countries 
included Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Poland. Today, the 
majority of immigrants come from Latin America and Asia. In 
1971-76, only 7 percent of all immigrants to the U.S. came from 
norther II and western Kurope, regions that supplied 9;") percent of the 
immigrants during the early history of the Nation. Illegal immigra- 
tion originates in the same c()uutries, in the main, from which legal 
immigrants come. 

In recent years, ihe issue of illegal immigration has become prom- 
inent. This subject is discussed at length in the Select Committee's 
Report, Lefjal niul Illegal I mmUjration to the United States, Foi* pres- 
ent purposes, it is important to note that there is no way even of 
approximating the miinber of illegnl immigrants presently living in 
the ( jiitcd States. Plstimates range from 2 to 12 million. No one can 
say how many will remain here pernuinently and how many will go 
back and forth lx»twcen tin? T'.S. and their home countries. In 1977 over 
1 million apprehensions were iiuide of illegal immigrants, but an un- 
known number of the.se were repeat olfenders. 

Although the U.S. Government has gathered statistics on legal im- 
migration since 1819, amdysts agree that statistics on international mi- 
gration are the lea.st reliable of anv in the population field because 
estimates of both emigration and illegal inunigration are shaky and 
error-prone. In making estimates and ])rojections of the immigrant 
popuhitioru the paucity of information makes it vei*y difficult to be 
confident about derived figures. Consequently, the Census Bureau's 
estimates and projections do not take illegtil immigration into account. 

I. coxcr.usioxs 

To repeat, tin* population of a count rv can change only through an 
iinbalamc between births and deaths, or Let ween in-migration and out- 
m Ignition, or lK)th. Looking biu^k to figure .3, W(» see that, because legal 
immigration ami mortality have been relatively steady, changes in the 
net growth of our population over the hist yeai-s have been deter- 
mined almost entli-ely by swings in the number of births. 

IFowever, the recent declines in fertility have i*educed the role of 
an excess of births over deaths in determining total population growth, 
and inunigration is becoming an increasingly import^int component of 
the growth of the U.S. po])ulation. Since the 19r)0s the aanual rate of 
natural increase*, has dropped from IT) to (> fj)er 1000 population). The 
rate of net legal immigration has remained almost constant at approx- 
imately l.f) per 1000 population. Thus, legal immigration now contrib- 
!ites about *Jt) pentmt of T".S. population growth, com])ared to only 
It) percent in the TO^Os. Illegal immigi'ation would increase this per- 
centage by some unknown amount; some estimates run as high as 50 
percent or more. 
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B. FUTURK SiZK 

The iinexiK'cte^l ^•bahy lx)om" lecl many tx> oxi>ect furtlicr rapid 
lK)piilation ^riwth for ihe United States. Predictions of a population 
of more than 350 million by the year 2000 were common in the early 
10()0s, As with the extreme foi-eeiusts in the lO.SOs of a iK>piilation of 
160 million by 1080, the.se latter pro^ostications will undoubtedly 
l>e proven incorrect. This section first considers some of the issues 
involve<l in making? iM>pulation projections, next discusses the Cen- 
sus Bureau's cMirrent projections, and then examines the prosin^cts for 
zero population gi'owth in the U.S. 



I. PROJECTIONS AND PREDICTIONS 



Since the time of Malthas, forecasts of futuiX5 population have lx»en 
nuujc, and not a few have Ix^en proved wrong. En*oneous forecasts ai-e 
iniwle lx?cause demographei-s base their projections on current human 
Udiavior when they make their calculations. Demographers of the 
U);»)s had no way of predicting the dramatic rise in fertility which 
produced the ''baby boom." On the- other hand, a pn>jection inade in 
althou*rh missing the iK>pulation size for 1075, predicted the total 
feitilitv rate to he^ 1.7 children per ever-married mother— riirht on 
target! ^ 

After their failures; of the lO^Os and ll)40s, demographei-s l)eoame 
more cautious and ceascnl to treat their projections as "predictions" 
of the future size of the popuhitioM. The distinction l)etween a projec- 
tion and a pro<liction is an imiK)!-tant one. A projection calculates the 
tutuiv. iwpjdation under clearly stated assumptions about future demo- 
graphic behavior, but says nothing about whether those assumptions 
are likely to hold true. A projection cannot bo wrong, becaiLse it is the 
neces.sary mathematical outcome of the chosen a.ssuiuptions: the as- 
sumptions on which it is based can, of com^\ turn out to Ih» whollv 
incorrect, ^fakers of pivdictions, on the other hand, trv to select the 
projection which seems most likely to occur. 

Since the U)50s the Census Bureau has iM^riodicallv made several 
I>rojections of the future population, based usuallv'on alternative 
jussurijptions aI)out fertility. To make policv, of coui-^, l)oth Congress 
«nd the Executive Branch would prefer to^ have a single reliable pre- 
(nction nither than several alt^Miuitive projections witli no biusi.^ for 
rhoice of the most likely. Mr. Elmer Smith, Associate Comnussioner 
()f >(K.ni\ .smirity for Program Policv and Planning, discussed the 
u.se ot projections in making Swial Security i>oliey ; 

Such projections are not— and caimot Ik» considerwl to 
tx^—exiU't preflictions of future exi>erience. However, wlien 
revi.secl i)criodically to i-e.fle(»t changes in experience and inter- 
pretation, they can provide information that is essential for 
making infonned i>olicy decisions. 

Users must I>e (»ai-eful in deciding which projection to use. f(u- a 
I)rtMliction. I he -average- projection ba.scHl on the intermediate as- 
sump wms will not always the most likcdy or the most usc^ful one. 
All. Jncoi) .su'gel senior demographic statistician at the Census 
Bureau, suggested that when it would be costly to society to under- 
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(estimate tli(» i)oi)ulation, policvmakci-s should choose the high pro- 
jection. Conversely, if it is costly to overestinmto, the low projection 
should be chosen. 

Certain kinds of pn)jection.s represent more accurate pi-edictions 
than othei-s In ^^eneral. the lar<rer the area and size of the population, 
the more reliable the projeetion. More important, whenever fertility— 
th(^ least predictable demoirrap.hic variable— does not enter the calcu- 
lutions. one ean be more eonfident of the relative accuracy of the pro- 
jected H^nire.s as i)redictions. Thus, for example, it is easier to determine 
the sue of the eldei'lv population fifty years in the future than the 
number of births in tlie same* year. The elderly of the future have al- 
ready been born, and futiu'e ^Tiortality rates can be estimated with 
frreater accuracy than ran future fertility rates. 

2. CENSUS BURKAU PKOJECTIOXS 

The current official Bureau of the Census projections of the future 
1 .i^. population that are shown in fi^^ure 1 are based on the population 
and iiirv composition enumerated in the 1070 Census, as well as on 
assumptions about a^e-specific fertility, mortality, and migration rates. 
J rojections made in this way are more realistic than if the net ^?rowth 
rate alone were projectcnl into the future. For example, in the early 
l5)8()s the proportion of younir adults in the population will be quite 
lar^re, as the "baby lx)om'' (feneration reaches adulthood. Even if fer- 
tility rates renuiin low. the number of births is projected to increase, 
in an "echo" of the ori^nnal "baby boom." This echo effect appears in 
all the ( Vnsus Bureau pmjeetions. repirdless of the fertility assump- 
tion used, because of the current ajjfe structure of the U.S. population. 
a, AHHumptionH 

The current Census Bureau projections, which were made in 1977, 
incorporate three alternative assumptions about fertility but only one 
assumption each about inwni*rration and mortalit.y. Net lej^al immigra- 
tion to the U.S. is assumed to be 4n().()()() per year, the level set by law 
As to illeiral inuni^rration. Mr. Manuel D. 'Plotkin. Director of the 
( ensus Bureau, told the Committee : "Xo component of illegal migra- 
tion is assumed for the simple mison that there are currently no 
reliable^ data on the annual net illegal migration flows to the Nation, 
ancl no sound basis for making assumptions about the future." 

Similarly, alternative assumi)tions are not made about mortality 
rates. M\\ Plotkin told the Committee that : 

Our most recent set of national projections incorporated 
the declines thmugh 1970 and projected gradual future de- 
rlines in mortality which would increase the life expectancy 
by 2050 from 09.1 to 71.8 for males and from 77.0 to 81.0 for 
females. 

Some oeople assert that future discoveries will dramatically 
engthen lif(^ expectancy in the near future, but there is little factual 
basis for such optimism. Dr. Kobert N. Butler, Director of the National 
Institute oil Agmg, tohl the Committee that, despite historical in- 
creases in h fe exi)ectancy. there is no evidence that lifc^ span f maximum 
potential longevity) has ever increased or that it will increase in the 
near future. 
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The Bureau of the Census makes no sin2:le assumption regarding 
future fertility. To provide a range likely to encompass future trends, 
three alternative sets of assumptions about completed family size have 
been used. The high projection (Series I) assmncs a completed family 
size of 2.7. The intermediate (Series II) and low (Series III) projec- 
tions assume 2.1 and 1.7 children per woman, respectively. For each 
series, fertility is assumed to move gradually from the 1977 level of 
1.76 children per woman to the ultimate specified level over a transition 
|)eriod, after which it will remain at the specified level. 

h. Numerical Remits 

Table 1 shows the population and gi'owth rate trends for each pro- 
jection. Since the assumptions about mortality and immigration are 
the same for each series, any variations in future population size are 
necessarily the result of differences in the assumed level of fertility. 
Although the differences between the three series befoi*e 2000 are rela- 
tively small, cumulation of the small differences in fertility behavior 
produces huge differentials by the year 2050. 

TABLE 1.— PROJECTIONS OF THE U.S. POPULATION: 198O-2050 





Series 1 


Series tl 


Series III 




(TFR=2.7) 


(TFR-2.1) 


(TFR«1.7) 


pQpulatiQfl (miliiQns): 








1980 




222.2 


220.7 


1990 


254. 7 


243.5 


236.3 


2000 




260.4 


245.9 


2010 




275.3 


250.9 


2020 


354. 1 


290.1 


253.0 


2030 


392. 8 


300.3 


249.3 


2040 




308.4 


241. I 


2050 


488. 2 


315.6 


231.0 


GrQWth rata (percent): 








1980 




0.9 


0.7 


1990 


1.2 


.8 


. 5 


2000 


I.O 


.5 


.2 


2010 




.6 


.2 


2020 


1. 1 


.4 


.0 


2030 


I.l 


.3 


-.3 


2040 


1. 1 


.2 


-. 4 


2050 


1.1 


.2 


-. 4 



Source: U.S. Bureau Qf the Census, ''PrQjectlQns Qf the Poputatign of the United States: 1977 to 2050," Current Popula* 
tion Reports. Series P-25. No. 704. (TFR- total fertility rate.) 

For example, the Scries I population is more than twice that of 
Series III in 20r)0 (257 million larger) yet the difference in fertility 
between Series I and Series III is only one child per woman. Even 
the effects of a difference of 0.4 children are substantial; by 2050, the 
Series II population exceeds that of Series III by 85 million. These 
projections illustrate the extent to which apparently small differences 
in one demographic variable, in this case fertility, can significantly 
affect future population size. 

The projections also show the momeatum for population growth 
which results from the current young age structure in the United 
States. Although the completed family size of 2.1 children in the 
Series II assumption means replacement fertility — that is, each gen- 
eration is only replacing itself with a new generation of the same 
size — the annual growth rate in the Series II projection increases to 
0.0 percent during the 1980s and then declines slowly to 0.2 percent 
by 2050. (Continuing growth in Series II after 2050 is due entirely 
to the assumed legal immigration of 400,000 per year.) 
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This shoit-nm nioinontiini for ^rrowth exists largely because of the 
hi*rh ()ro|)ortioii of woincn born in the lOoOs ^^haby bw)nr' who will 
be in their ehildbearing years over the next two decudes. For instance 
the number of women a^^e 20 to 2i) im^reased by 4 i)ercent between 1075 
and Jim; and is i)r()jected to increase another 0 i)ereent by IDSO. Even 
in the Series III projection, which assumes below-rephicement fer- 
tility, the population would increase i;j percent by the end of the cen- 
tury. Only after :>()10 woidd an ex(;ess of deaths over births produce 
a natural decrease. However, continuinjr not inmiigration would then 
keeij the i)()pulati()n ^M'owin^r for another decade. Not until 2O20 would 
net lejral imnii^n'ation be too low to offset the sizable natural decrease 
resii tiiur f,.(,m continued low fertilitv and the older ii^ii structure that 
\vojdd tlien exist. Ki^nire H shows net impulation change in the three 
(Vnsus Bureau projections and illustrates the ''echo" of the "babv 
boom" which occurs in each. 
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FIGURE 8 

Population Projections, Annual Net Population Change: 1975-2050 




■ I . M I I 1 1 I I » I I r ' ' » ' M * ' ' I ' - t t I 1 I I I I ' ' 

1075 1985 1995 2005 2015 2025 2035 2045 

Year 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series P-25, 
No. 704, 1977. 

The relative contribution of natural increase and net legal immi- 
gration, respectively, to future gro^^i:h will depend on which projec- 
tion series proves to be tlie most accurate. Under Series II, with 
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replacement fertility of 2.1 children per woman, immigration becomes 
fosponsible for all growth after several generations. As mentioned 
above, in Series III, net iniiiii^rratioii contributes a larger and larger 
proportion of population growth until 2020 when natural decrease is 
so largo that it ran no longer bo olLsct by net legal immigration. Only in 
Series I does natural inci-euse letain its historic importance as a con- 
tributor to population growth. Thus, if fertility remains near its 
present low levels, the United States will witness a growing propor- 
tion of iinmigrants in its population. In the 21st century the U.S. may 
once again become a nation of immigrants in which the principal 
population issue is the assimilation of new citizens from other cultures. 

3. CHOICK OF A PROJECTION 

To reiterate, all three of the Census Bureau series are projections 
and not predictions. They are based on defensible, thougli different, 
sets of assumptions and do not pretend to predict the future. Mr. Plot- 
km, after explaining to the Select Committee the assumptions used 
by the Bureau of the Census, added : 

The extensive discussion about the assumptions whicli go 
into our projections is intended to underscore an important 
message: dernographei-s are wary of precise propliecies and 
devote eonsidcral)le effort to reviewnig and testing their 
assmnptions. Proiections are the outcome of this process, 
and valuable guides for planning so long as the limitations 
are kept in mind, as well as the alternative patterns of gro>vth 
and change. 

I'sei-s of Census Bui-eau projections must exercise judgment in 
dividing which projection provides the most plausible prediction. 
Analysts choosing Series 1 cite the theories of Dr. Richard Easterlin 
of the I'nivei-sity of Pennsylvania and others who have forecast a 
new baby boom in the l!)8()s due to the expectations of improving eco- 
aomi(^ conditions for young adults. The proponents of Series II note 
that current surveys of childbearing plans indicate that the replace- 
inetiit fei-tility level of 2,1 children per woman will prevail in the 
coming years. Flowever, l)ocause the total fertility rate is now well 
below replac^^inent level, Series III projections which assume 1.7 
children should not Ixi dismissed. Some demographers believe that 
current patterns of women's labor force i)articipation and delayed 
marriage will continue and that the low fertility rate used in Series 
III t herefore is appropriate. 

It is important to note that these projections do not deal with 
possible annual variations in birth rates, such as those due to transi- 
tory changes in tvonomic^ conditions. For most i)urposes. it is not 
important to predict year-to-year fluctuations around the trend, 
because they do not have much social impact. However, five-to-ten- 
year or even longer swings in fertility awav from the trend might 
call for substantial social adjustments, as ()id the .SO-year cvcle of 
the "baby boom" and "baby bust.'- 1 )einographei's have as yet had 
little success in forecasting such swings. Periodic revision of pro- 
jections, however, should offer policymakers some guidance in deal- 
ing with such fluctuations. 
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SoiiK^ analystH coiitoiul Muit none of tlic^^e Buraiu of tlio Consus 
projections is appropriate for iiso us a prodir^tioii of future population 
si/r. Anion;: the critics arc tlH)sc who forecast tliat nii imminent 
hroaktlirou^Hi in disease* control would rcipiirc diU'eront uu)rtality 
assumptions. Iiulccd, the Censu^i Muroau assumptions with rcsprct to 
that variable nuiy well Ix* found to have erred on the conservative side. 

The iiu>st si^nilicant dilfiM'cni'e hetween (Viisus Hureau projections 
and those made hy other aiuilysts stems from the failure of the 
Hureau to include ille^^al inuni^ration in its calculations. One alter- 
nate projection hy Zero Poptdntion (rrowth, Im*. assumes illegal 
inuni^rrat ion of SOO.OiM) per year in addition to le^ral imini;rnit ion of 
•K)0,i)00 and continuing: low fertility and mortality. Fnder these 
comlitions, the population would reach .'Jiif) nnllion iti' 2025, Omitting 
the. illegal immi^M'ation componi'iit, it would reach only l>74 million 
in that y(»ar, 

i, CoNCfA'SloNS 

In sf)ite of some mass uu'<Iia statements to the contrary, the United 
States has not, attained zero population growth. |)esj)ite the current 
helow-replaceuu'iit total fertility rate of 1.7(1, our population will con- 
tiinie to increase for many years because of t he youn<r a;re struct un* ami 
ni't innni;;ration, Owin^r to the hahy hoom, tlie I'.S. now has a rela- 
tively hi^di proportion of women in the primi* childhearin^'' a^es and 
a resultin^^ momentum for ^n'owth that is iiulependent of fiM'lility. 
mortality, or iuuni^^rat ion rates. ()\er s^'Veral decades, of coui'se, per- 
sistent U'low-rephicemeiit-level fertility would reverse poptdatiou 
^Mowth, hut even a fi^rtility rati^of li.l cfuhiren per woman will never 
n^stdt in zi-ro population ^-i-owth as Ion;: as there is j)ositive net 
imini^'' ration. 

lN>Pi'i.ATins' (Jifowiii: IMm) an'u ('o\ 

How iH)pnlatiori ;L^rowth alfcrts the well-heinn; of s(M*iety has Im'cii 
di.s4'Ussed siiu'c the time of Malthus. 'I'oday, most aiudysts would a^ree 
that, population ^rrowth ultinuitely nuist ('ea.se, hecause infinite irrowth 
in a fiiute world is an impossibility, 'I'hey disagree st rou^rly ahout the 
meaidn^^ of "ultimately," however. Some claim that population ^n'owth 
<'an contiiuic for thousands of years hecaus*', when (»xislin;;' rescairces 
run low, new sources and substitutes can be found. Others ar;rue that 
I)Opulation ^n'owlh nuist ceaM* within centuries. The Club of liome 
holds that |M)pulation and t^'oiuanic o-powt h nuist ceas*' almost inuue- 
diat<^ly to assure, that presiuU resources can Ik* eked out to .^uj)|H)i*t 
lUo currcMit wcu'ld iM)pulati()n. .V re[)ort of the Select Conunittec on 
l*o[)ulatiou. Wnrfff Popufttfion : Mf///hs uihI liettlUlvs^ analyzi'.s th(\se 
arguments for and a;rainst continued nrlohal population ;rrowth. 

'I'he mirrower question of the ad vant aires and disad vanta^^es of fin* 
ther Fnited States jH>pulation ;rrowth has i'ec(*ived considc^rablc atten- 
tion durin^^ the la.-t d(H'ad(^ ( )r;raiuzations such as Zero I*opuIation 
( Ti'owt h. Inc. havt* advcM-ated polici(»s and pi'o^i'auis to ;ichiev(* ces.sat ion 
of r.S. poptdation ;ri'owth as soon as po.ssible, and ot her groups a I'lriK*" 
for an inunediate end to ;rrowth oi' (*V(M1 for the vii-tutvs of ;rr.idual 
IM)^)ulati(>ii decline. On the (^her hand, othei-s contend that T.S. popu- 
httH)n ^rrowth should Ih' ac^'clcrated U^'ausc contiiuu'd slov; |H)puIjit ion 
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^^rowth will entail social and economic .^ta^^nation. Tlic ( 'oiiMuissioii 
on I\>|)iilati()n (irowtli and tlui AnuM-ican Kntnrt; cxaniiiusi this issue, 
and took an internuMliato view. In 11)72, after analvxin^ the eon.'^e- 
(|nenc(^ For the T.S. of the 2-chil,! vei*sns the a-ehild faniilv. the (\)iu- 
inission eonchnled thai, "We lind no convincin;; ar^rmnent. for con- 
tiinied national (population) ^'rowth/- 

The Seh-t'.t Committee on Popnintion has not. e\aiuineil in detail 
the ar^runu'uts for ami apiinst further V.S. population ;:rowth, al- 
thoiif^di testimon^v^ lud'ore tlie Committee has touched on some aspe(».ts 
of this (juestion. These. pa^ft'S first diM'uss the conceptual issues and then 
considei- some of the economic ar«riiments for and a^^ainst population 
jrrowth which the (.'ominitteii lieard. 

I. SKri*IN(J IM)|Tl.ATlON' (lOAUS 

I)(HMdin^^ whether and when the |K)pulation should stop ;rrowin^^ 
would Ik^ easier if there were a clear-cut delinition of tlie optimum 
poi)iihitiou for the rnitcMl States. ( 'nfortmuitely, despite ilehate for 
many decades, there is no consensus as to liow an optimum U.S. 
population si/.e should 1h' d(»termiiUMl. One pr(>iK)s<»d criterion, perhaps 
the easi(»st tocpiantify. is a |><)pulation size which nuiximi/.e.s per capita 
income. 

A more sophisticated ohjective, hut one which is much more dilli- 
cult to mea.s-ure. is to maximi/.c per capita well-lHun;: as meu.sured. for 
example, by a -Npiality of life'' index. This nn^dit include, in achlition 
to per capita income, some* cousidwit ion of intermit ional jmlitical 
power. th(^ value of mitunil s<'(Wiic UMUty, tlu» Inwiefits of leisure, and 
ihe Hhs(Mic4' ()f crowding;, t/) mention only a few i)ossil)ilitios. 

Tlie .si'eiuiuirly simple criterion of per capita "W(dl-l)ein;r'' fails, how- 
ever, in the diflicult task of measuring' the value of life. Individual 
American fauiilies often illustrate this diflicidty as they make their 
choices of family si/.e. Mai;y parents of two children knowingly choose 
to Iiaveathird child, even thou^di per (»apita income within the fanulv 
is certain to deeliru' after the hirth of the third child. Ohviouslv, 
parents nnist foel that heiu'tits are l)rou<rHt I)y the third child that are 
not measured hy resources per capita. Furthermore, the I)irth of the 
thinl child adds to the family (and to s(M'iety) a new person whose 
ri^rhts and well-l)ein^nnust I)e considered. How to assess the welM)einir 
of iujlividuals an^l ;^^Mie rat ions not yet horn isnn issue as yet unresolved. 

Kven if there were some agreement ahout a t«r;r<'t si'/e for th'e 
C.S. population, citi/ens would not necessarily a<:ree on whether that 
;r<>al should Im" attained immediately or at some time in the future. 
Sonic Amei'icaiis ar^U(» that the population shoidd stop <;rowin<r im- 
mediately because tUo current population si/.e is already at or aI)ove 
an o[)timum. Vet. despite current I)(dow-replacement fertility (under 
•2.1 children per woman), the I'.S. population now has a lar<re momen- 
tum for orrowth. Kven if fertility fell as low as in the S(*ries III 
projection of the Census Bureau — that is. 1.7 children per women — 
natural increase of the population would not end for some W yonrs. 
and population <ri'owtli would continu(M'\'en lon^c^'diK* to imnii<:ration. 

To maintain the r\.'^. population at its l!)7.s level, the total tl'rtility 
rate would IniVe to fall even further l)elow replacement level for the 
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next 20 years, to 1.2 children per woman. It would next have to rise 
to 2,8 for a time and then fluctuate below and ahove the replaeeinent 
level for centuries. Although such pronounced swin^ arc not likely, 
they would entail great Hooial disruntions if they did occur, because of 
their effects on the ndative sizes or jcr<*neration8. Dr. Thoiiuis Esf>en- 
shnde. associate professor of economics at Florida State t'nivei*sity, 
suiiuned up some of these timing issues in testimony Iwfore the 
CVnninittee : 

It is probable that a very abrupt attainment of statioiuirity 
would have a serious disecpiilibrating effect in the short anil 
intermediate run, but would have a smaller size than the 
ultimate stationary-stable population achieved by a more 
gradual transition. Thus, we need to kju)W more not oidy 
about the costs and b<»neKts of alternative ultimate population 
sizes, but also the costs and benctits of altermitive paths to 
population stationarity as well. 

Much of the discussion of the effects of a given population .size, or of 
the different paths to a given population size, focuses on the changes 
in age structure of the population which would come about with the 
changing growth rate. It is well known that a fast-growing population 
with high fertility rates has a younger age structure tluin a slow- 
growing population. Some of the conseipienccs of changes in the am» 
structure of the population arc discussed in Chapter II where the 
elFects on society of the *M)aby boom*' aiul "'baby bust** arc analyzed. 
The rest of this chapter discusst»a some of the economic consequences 
of different population sizes and growth rates. 



Kc()iu)mists agree that, since labor is one of tlic major inputs to pro- 
duction, rising population aiul labor force growth rates wdl raise the 
growth rate of the total gross natioiuil product (GNP). They disagree, 
iiowever, al)out what will happen to per capita output, l)(»cause it is 
iiiurlear how much investment will accompany the labor force growth. 
If capital do<»s not grow comnu»nsurately with the labor force, less 



tion, tlie supply of natural resources necessary for production may be 
affcctcKl by population growth. 

a. Inveatment 

To determine the effect of population growth on investment, econ- 
omists have analyzed, first, links Ix^ween population and investinojit 
through savings.^ Kcoiu)mists have long assumed that high fertility 
and the associated young age structure of the population would lead 
to low rates of saving, both private and govenmuuit, because of high 
immediate consumption needs. Dr. Espenshade reported to the Select 
Conunittee, however, that the scanty evidence available so far does not 
supjt)ort thitj hypothesis umimbiguously. 

The effect of population growth on investments in "human capitiil-* 
is even more difficult to assess. Dr. Joe Wray of Harvard University 
toKl tlie (.'onunittee that chiklren in large faiiiilies have poorer health 
and survival prospects, lower measured intelligence, aiul lower educa- 
tional attainment than children from smaller families. Thus, in the 
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fall. In addi- 
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long run a society with large families may have lower produc- 
tivit>' tluiii one with small families. Witnesses disagi^ed about the 
importance of these negative aspects of large families for a developed 
country like the United States and about the extent to which high 
income can compensate for large family size. 

A third relationship which has been studied is that between popula- 
tion growth and the rate of technological innovation. Population 
growth can foster such innovation and thus stimulate economic growth 
for two different reasons. First, the pressure of a growing population 
against constant resources may force the development and adoptior 
of new technologies, so that productivity and living standards can be 
maintained. Second, larger populations may pennit more creativity 
and exchange of ideas. Dr. Julian Simon of the University of Illinois 
testified that ; 

... in the long run the most important impact on popula- 
tion size and growth i.s the eti'ect of additional people upon 
the stock of useful knowledge that is employed in the produc- 
tion of goods and services. This nositive effect is large enough 
in the long run to dominate all tlie negative etfects of popula- 
tion growth. 

Hasing his discussion on theoretical factoi-s, simulation models, and 
empirical work which has failed to confirm any negative economic 
effects of population growth. Dr. Simon claimed that a larger popula- 
tion results in higher per capita income within 50 years. Since crea- 
tivity has not yet been direetlv measured, however, he found only 
indirect support for the hypothesis that population growth fosters 
innovation. 

A fourth way in which investment is affected by population growth 
is through aggregate demaiul. Some analysts see rapid population 
growth accornpanied by household formation as a stimulus to residen- 
tial c<mst ruction, whicli may in turn produce an investment and em- 
ployinent boom. The current maturing of the '-baby boom" generation 
will indeed produce a growing deuumd for housing. Membei^s of this 
generation have delayed both mariage and childbearing, but they have 
formed independent households at a rapid rate. 

The early 1080s will bring a peak of new household formation, with 
alnK>st 1.;") million households added each year and a sti*ong demand 
for both new and existing housing. Whether this liousehold formation 
will produce a natioiuil investment boom remains to l)e seen. Most of 
the evidence on the relation between growth in households and other 
investment deals with shifts in the geographic location of economic 
activity rather than aggregate national trends. 

In the lf)40s, there was much commentaiy attributing the stagnation 
of the lO.ms to a slowdown in population growth. Dr. Espi nshade 
snmined up current thinking on the subject as follows: 

I think the general consensus of the economic demographic 
community, in hindsight anyway, is that the causal mecha- 
nism was just the reverse. Tlie reason the hii-th rate was low 
was because of the economic insecurity that permeated the 
economy rather than vice vei*sa. 
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ft. Nabwrdl Resources 

In addition to capital and labor, a dotonninant of GXP is tlio wealth 
of natural i-osourcos (such as land, air. water, raw materials, and 
ener^ry) with which capital and labor must work. If population <rrowth 
leads to faster consumption and depletion of these resources, the pros- 
pects for eontinninfr <2rrowth in GNP are impaired. There is consider- 
able disii^rreement about the extent of resources available to the United 
States. Pessimists would say tliat no resources are renewable, that 
ultimately -they will all I)e used up, or polluted to such an extent that 
they are unusable, and life will inevitably he I)Ii<rhted. Most argue, 
however, that though some resources such as petroleum deposits are 
clearly finite, there are i-enew^abh* resources such as solar energy.- with 
which a certain economic output can I>e sustained indefinitely. 

Optimists believe that natural resourees are ess^'Utially limitless and 
that when current resources run low. new .sources will be found, sucli as 
mineral deposits or new technologies. An intermediate view is that 
natural resource limitations have been overconu* by investments in 
the past and that for the foreseeable futuro the prospective population 
can be supported, although some adjustments in prices and uses will 
surely take place. Dr. Simon pointed out to the Select Committee that 
prices of natural resources have fallen continuously over history; thus 
scarcity, as measured by price, has tlecreasi»d rather than increased 
with economic gro\\ th. 

Per Capita GNP 

Tlie net effect of population growth on ])er capita GNP is not clear, 
because of the divergent impact of the forces discus.sed above. Dr. 
Espenshatle extended the findings of the 107'2 Commission on Popula- 
tion Growth and the American Future (that there is no convincing 
argument for a larger population) hv conchuling that there is also no 
convin(Mng economic argument against further population growth; 

Given the current state of theory and empirical analysis, a 
population policy based on a hypothesixed significant increa.se 
m [KM- capita consumption (as a result of the attaiimient of a 
stationary population) is unwarranted. While there seems 
to be little doubt that increasing growth of population leads 
to diminishing returns to fixed Facto is and a (himpening of 
the aggregate eapital-hibor ratio, there are a variety of inter- 
actions about which we know comparatively little. 

Thus, in contrast to Dr. Simons belief, noted above, that the net 
effect of population growth on per capita GXP is ])ositive. Dr, Espen- 
shade's a.sse.s.sinent is that no conclusion can yet be drawn about the 
effects of population growtli. 

The Select Committee has not come to any conclusion about the 
effects of population growth on [x^r capita GXP in the United States, 
It seems, however, tiiat most experts agree that the population growth 
which actually occurs in the tut niv will not have major long-run 
macroeconomic efl'ects for the T",.S.. compai'ed with the impact of 
other influences on economic growth. 
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3. CONCLUSIONS 

The issue of when United titates population ^aowth should end 
remains unresolved. Any <,'oal for U.S. population size should take 
into aceount economic, social, psychological, political, and interna- 
tional aspects of uell-bein^j, among others. The size and growth of the 
United States population is linked to its composition. As the follow- 
ing chapter shows, certain consequenees of age structure of the U.S. 
population are among the most salient demographic issues today. 

II. CHANGiNG AGE COMPOSITION^ OF THE 
UNITED STATES POPULATION 

The relative numbers of the population in various age groups raise 
important questions that are not related to the size of the total popula- 
tion. Kecent and prospective changes in the age comi)osition of the 
American people present clear policy inq)lieations for child care, 
eilncation, lahor markets, the elderly, and hscal policy. 

A. Age CoMi»osrnox of the Nation 

Today there is great concern about the "aging" of the U.S. popula- 
tion. The number of people age Gr> or older (the "elderly'') is grow- 
ing while elementary and secondary schools are closing for want of 
students. Only 25 years ago almost half our population was under 25. 
and many predicted that this proportion would increase. What tran- 
spired between ll)r);j and li)TS to change us from a nation getting 
younger to a nation growing older ^ 

I . ilOW DOES .V rui»L'LATlO\ AGE ^ 

A population is said to be aging if the meilian age is rising and to be 
getting younger if the median age is falling. (The median age is that 
point at which exactly half the population is younger and half is 
older. If a population contains \)[) members whose ages range from 
one to m yeai-s, the median age is 50.) .Vlthough populations may age 
as people live longer, in fact it is fertility change that is the principal 
IngnMlicnt in the aging process of a population. When fertility de- 
clines, the proportion of children in the population declines and hence 
the median age increases. 

Somewhat surprisingly, declining mortality often results in a 
younger population. Historically, greater reductions in death 
rates have occurred at younger ages than at older ages and thus low- 
ered the median age as the number and percent of younger people 
increased. Since about IDGO, death rates among people under age 40 
have been so low in the U.S. that any further reductions in mortality 
for these ages would be small. 

Acconlingly, falling mortality has resulted recently in a slight 
increase in the median age of the U.S. population. The magnitude of 
such changes should not oe overstated, however, as the change in our 
age structure due to mortality improvement has been quite small. Only 
in rare cases of large, sudden rises in moilality for certain age groups 
do the age-eomposition effects become signiHeant, as when France 
and the Soviet Union suffered massive losses of vonng men in both 
World W ars. The U.S. is fortunate in not having suite red anv such 
demographic disaste rs. 
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Immigration also affects the aging of a population. Because immi- 
/rrants have been disproportionately young, immigration to the U.S. 
lias helped slow down the aging process during this century. Con- 
tinued iminigration can be expected to have such effects in the future, 
if international movement continues to be concentrated amonir voun"- 
adults. ^ ^ 

Finally, the appearance of particularly large generations — for 
example, the "baby boom"— has a significant impact on the median 
age. of the population. Changes in age composition are to a considerable 
extent dependent on the stage in life of that particularly large genera- 
tion, whose dispropoitionate size is the result of increases in fertility 
m the past. 

The U.S. median age climbed throughout the first half of the 20th 
ccntuiy, from 22.9 yeai-s in 1900 to 30.2 in 1950. It then decreased until 
about 1970 I3ecan.se of the baby boom and the growing propoi-tion of 
children in the population. Since then, with declining fertility, the 
median age has once again resumed its long trend upward, reachiuL' 
29.4 in 1977. « 1 t 

The median age, however, can (ronceal significant variations in age 
composition. Afore descriptive detail may be obtained bv calculating 
the percent of the population in various lige groups. One'conventional 
division is 0-17, 18-r>4. Cw-f , as shown in tabic 2. 

TABLE 2.— AGE COMPOSITION OF THE U.S. POPULATION. ACTUAL AND PROJECTED: 1900-2050 



Yoar: 

1900... 

1910... 

1920... 

1930.... 

1940.... 

1950.... 

I960.... 

1970.... 

1977..., 
Projection: 

1980: 

I. .. 

II. . 
III. 

1990: 



2000: 



2010: 

I. . 

II. . 
III. 

2020: 
I... 

III. " 
2030: 

n"' 
III. 

2040: 

I. ,. 

II. . 

III. . 

2050: 



II.. 
III. 





Percent of the population 




Dependency 


Median age 


0-17 






ratio: (0-17 plus 


18-«4 


65+ 


65+)/(18-64) 


22.9 


40.3 


55.6 


4.1 


79.9 


24.1 


38.0 


57.7 


4.3 


73.4 


25.3 


37.3 


58.1 


4.6 


72.1 


26.5 


34.9 


59.7 


5.4 


67.6 


29.0 


30.5 


62.7 


6.8 


59.6 


30.2 


31.1 


60.8 


8.2 


64. 5 


29.5 


35.8 


55.0 


9.2 


81.8 


28.1 


34.0 


56.2 


9.8 


78.0 


29.4 


29.5 


59.6 


10.8 


67.6 


29.9 


28.5 


60.4 


11.1 


65.6 


30.2 


27.9 


60.9 


11.2 


64.2 


30.4 


27.4 


61.3 


11.3 


63.2 


31.4 


29.8 


58.5 


11.7 


71.0 


32.8 


26.6 


61.1 


12.3 


63.5 


33.7 


24.4 


63.0 


12.6 


58.6 


32.5 


31.1 


57.6 


11.3 


73.5 


35.5 


26.5 


61.3 


12.2 


63. 1 


37.3 


23.1 


b3.9 


12.9 


56. 5 


31.1 


30.0 


59.0 


11.1 


69. 5 


36.6 


24.6 


62.8 


12.7 


59.4 


40.2 


20.7 


65.4 


13.9 


52.8 


31.4 


31.3 


56.0 


12.7 


78.5 


37.0 


24.6 


59.8 


15.6 


67.2 


41.7 


19.9 


62.3 


17.8 


60. 5 


31.2 


30.9 


55.1 


14.0 


81.5 


38.0 


24.1 


57. 5 


18.3 


73.8 


43.2 


19.2 


58.7 


22.1 


70.3 


30.7 


31.1 


56.4 


12.5 


77.5 


37.8 


24.0 


58.2 


17.8 


71.8 


43.9 


18.8 


58.4 


22.8 


71.2 


30.9 


31.5 


56.2 


12.3 


78.1 


37.8 


24.3 


58.2 


17.6 


71.9 


43.7 


19.0 


58.4 


22.7 


71.3 



Source: Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970, September 1975; Bureau 
of the Census, "Projections of the Population of the United States: 1977-2000," Current Population Reports. Series P-25. 
No. 704, July 1977. 
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Such ft division permits the calculation of the dependency ruuo [I'j* 
number of ••depeiideiit" people under 18 and over age i>4, per lOo 
''active" people age 18 to 04), wliich is roughly the ratio of dependents 
to potential economic producers. 

JJespite major shifts in age com^wsition, the U.S. depend^Ticy mtio 
has changed only sliglitly in recent yeai-s. It is important to note, how- 
ever; that over time the composition of the dependent population has 
shifted markedly away fmm children and towaixl the elderly. In 1900 
there were 10 yoiitLs ximhr age 18 for every elderly pei-son; bv 1977 
there were only youths for each pui*soii 65 and ovei-, a solid indicator 
of the "aging" pi ocess taking place in the U.S. 

COXSEQUKXCES OF FLTLKK AUK COMPOSITIOX 

Because^ of the uncertainty surrounding futui-e patterns of fertility, 
it is (lifHcnlt to foreciust with confidfuce the median age of the popu- 
lation in 1990 or 2000— i^xeept to say that barring a new "babv boom" 
it will be older than at present. Should fertility remain well below 
replacement, the median nge at the turn of the centuiy could be as high 
as ;57; if fertility incivuses to ±7 children per women, the median age 
will rise only to ;32.r). Table •> shows the variation in median age and 
dependency with each of the three Census Bui-eau projection senes. 

The college age iK)pulation (age 18 to 24) will gmduallv fall as a 
proportion of the total population, from i:i percent today to less than 
10 percent by 2000. On the other hand, the 35 to 44 age group (the 
I)riine-age tabor force group) will increivso from 11 percent today to 
(rloso to 15 i)ercent of the poi)ulation by 2000. The elderly population 
will grow gradually iintil 2010. After that year, the numbers will soar 
to over 50 million by 20:^0, when the elderly will constitute between 
14 and 22 percent of the population. 

The post-war -^baby boom," together with the dramatic drop in 
teitility in the 1970s, have had a tremendous impact on the age compo- 
sition of the Nation, Mow important perliaps is the impact of this 
change on the livi\s of Americans now and for the next 70 years. The 
''baby l)oom" generation has been likened to a watermelon swallowed 
and then gradually digested by a l)oa constrictor. One can visualize 
the passiige of this generation throuLdi the life cycle in figure 9. With 
reference to the hvsting effects of the babv boom, Mr. Manual D. 
Plotkin, Dii-ector of the Census Bui*eaii, testified : 

During the next several decades, the nuijor demographic 
factor will continue to the aging of the babv lx>om i)opu- 
lation. The people born during tlie peak of the boom, the 
10;)0s and early lOOOs, will continue to be the largest popula- 
tion group throughout most of their lives. As this largo 
group p$is<^s throuirh otich of these ages, the institutions that 
deal with population of particular ages will undergo the 
stmin of rapid exi>ansion and a decade or two later the often 
moit» painful task of pi-ecipitous reti*enchment. 
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FIGURE 9 

Future Population Size by Five-Year Age Groups, 
Census Bureau Series n Projection 
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fiource: n Rijrp.nj of tho Cf?nsus . Current Po»ul<ition Reports . Series P-25. No. 704. 
July 1177. ■ ' — — ~ 

The "baby boom" is of tremendous importance, not only because of 
its own absolute size, but also because of its size in relation to tlie 
^generations immediately preceding and following it. This is the only 
time in U.S. history that a generation of i>eople has been greater in 
numbers than those a little older and those a little younger; it is an 
unprecedented "bulf^o" in the U.S. age stiaicture. 

The generation born during the 1930s has been labolod the ^-good 
times" treneration. There were fewer people born in the iosOs than in 
either the precedin^r or the following decade, and they, too, ait5 thus 
unique in U.S. demographic history. By virtue of their small numbers, 
the 1930s cohort has experienced relative abundance throughout life. 
For them, for example, there were no overcrowded schools. Later, 
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upon their entry into the hibor force, the individuals of this «'cnenition 
were m short supply; thus they coininaiided hi^^li wages and advanced 
ramdiy astlieir more numerous cklers retired. 

The '-baby boom'' geiu^nitioii faces the opi^site situation. Rather 
tlian expenencmc,' relative abundance, the nienibei-s of the ^*babv boom" 
generation may well expoiience rchiti\'e scarcity. Thev have'^already 
been through traumatic overcrowding in elementarv^md secondaiT 
:^hooLs and higher education. Passage of the -baby lx>oin" generation 
through later stages of the hfe cycle will pose additional problems for 
society, contributing fii-st to a hirge number of workei-s entering the 
labor force and latera bulge in the number of retirees. 

This chapter discusses the effect of ehanges in the age composition 
on policy choices concerning child development, education, the hiboi 
toi-ce, the elderly, and fiscal issues such as those of the Social Security 
systxiin. Changes in age composition that result from fhictuations in 
teiti ity have other far-i-eaching effects— on crime, for instance—that 
will be discussetl liereonly in passing. 

B. Implications for (^mild Care 

Since 1965, despite declining fertility, the number of preschool 
children (i.e., under age i>) with mothers in the labor force has in- 
creased percent. The rejuson f(jr this is the rapidly growing labor 
r ''^*^P?'''^"'*1*^^^'°" women, which is discus.^ed hiter in thi.s chapter. 
In 19h, 41 i)ercent of mothcr.s with preschool children worked, com- 
pared to 20 percent in lOGo. These children are being cared for under 
vastly different conditions from those a mere 2") yeai*s ago, when most 
mothei-s of' young children were not in the labor force. Who takes care 
of these childi-en i ^Mnit is the quality of their care ? 

In 19()r>, 02 i)erccnt of ])rosrhool children with mothei-s in the labor 
force wci-e cared for by a i-e-lative, usually in the child's home. Thirty- 
one i)ercei;t wem cared for either by a babv sitter in the child's home 
or m a private faiiuly day care home. (In a family day care home, a 
wonum cai-es lor the children of a few working mothers and often her 
»)wn children as well.) Only 5 percent attended a regular, licensed dav 
nivii center. A tew young children were left to care for thcm.selves, but 
fortjinately they represented le.ss than one percent of all children of 
workiniif mothers. 

Within the preschool age group, the infants and toddlers should 
he differentiated li-om those age to r>. About half the latter were 
in nursery schools as of iUTil However, no data arc regularly col- 
eetcd Oh (he i-;uv of younger preschooh-rs, so the demand for care 
tor this group is more dilllcult to assess. As the number of preschool 
children with working mothers grows, the quality as well as the 
availability of day care will become more crucial (|ncstions, Vt hear- 
ings of the Select (^mwllit^ee, Dr. Isabel .Sawhill, director of the 
National Commission on ManpoW(»r Policy, agreed with He[)i'e.senta- 
(ive Jauies H. .Seheiier that more research is needed on the effects 
of different iyp(vs of rare on young children. 

I)r. Sandra Hotferth, research associate at the nrl)an Institute, 
told the Committee that {)arents are concerned about the quality of 
cluhl care, and a recent study indicated that parents are satisfied 
on the whole. Only oiie-qnarter of these; parents would like to change 
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to another form of care, some undoubtedly because of natural changes 
as their children grow up. However, Dr. Hoffertli suggested that 
parents may report satisfaction with the care they arc using because 
they have no alternatives. "Parental satisfaction may not reflect 
their true difficulties in obtaining care for their children," she con- 
cluded- 

In addition. Dr. Sheila Kamennan, associate professor of social 
policy at Hunter College, told the Select Committee that older chil- 
dren also need care : 

We can assume that there is both need and significant 
demand for child care services among parents ... of school- 
age children, at least through a^es 8 or 9. But so far an ac- 
curate quantitative assessment is impossible. 

Two factors indicate that the number of children of working 
mothers is likely to increase in the future. First, in the 1980s, the 
number of women in their childbearing years will be at its peak 
(again, the "baby boom" generation of the 19r)0s and early 1960s). 
If their fertility follows the Series II assumptions of the Census 
Bureau, the numl)er of children under age 0 will increase by 26 per- 
cent between now and 1990. Tliis is an echo etfect of the original 
"baby boom," as shown in figure 10. 
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FIGURE 10 

Estimates and Projections of Preschool Age Children with 
Mothers in the Labor Force, 1970-1990, Assuming Census 
Bureau Series II Fertility 





Source: Based on Data from Sandra Hofferth, Testimony before the 
Select Committee on Population, May 25, 1978. 

Second, today 34 percent of all preschool age children have 
mothers who are in the labor force. Dr. Hofferth projects an increase 
to 43 percent by 1990, using the Series II fertility projections of the 
Census Bureau. The actual number thus would climb from 6.3 mil- 
lion to 10.5 million. She added, moitjover, that "slight variations in 
fertility rates should not affect the overall prediction of greatly 
increased need for child care services by 1990, as long as the present 
relationship between childbearinff and employment remains the same." 

Predicting what type of chilacai-e ^YiIl lie most in demand in the 
future is difficult. Ir current arrangements are extrapolated. Dr. 
Hofferth estimates that the number of children of working mothers 
in day care centers and in nursciy schools will increase by two-thirds, 
from 344,000 in 1977 to 575,000 in 1990. Most children, 6.5 million, 
presumably will still be cared for either by relatives or by another 
person in the child's home. 
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These estimates assume no change in usage rates for the next dec- 
ade. But changes will occur, some of them due to demographic factors, 
bmgle parents are more likely to be in the labor force and to use child 
care away from home than their married counterparts. The number 
of families headetl by one parent (usually the mother) hius increased 
tremendously m recent yeai-s, and this trend shows no sign of abating. 
Dr. Sawhill commented: 

Between 1970 and 1975 alone, the proportion of all chil- 
dren imder 18 living in single parent homes rose from 12 
percent to 17 percent and most of this increase can be tniced 
ba^k to rising marital instability. Nine out of ten of thcsv 
children live with their motliei-s, hikI 44 percent of these 
female-headed families ai-e poor. 

Dr. Paul Glick, senior demographer at (he Census Bureau, testi- 
fied that one-third of all marriages are expected to end in divorce 
and that one-third to one-half of all children bom in the 1970s are 
expected to spend at least a few yeai-s in a single-parent femily be- 
fore they reach age 18. Yet Dr. Glick is optimistic about a possible 
future decline in the divorce mte, as inari-iage rates taper off. 

Interestingly, the trend toward smaller families should nof: result 
in less demand for day care ceiitei-s. Dr. Iloffeith noted: 

Since parents can better afford tuition or fees if they liavc 
only one or two childi*eu, we might expect an increase in the 
use of ceiitei-s and licenseil honw.^ to result from declining 
family sizes. 

Public policy cannot ignore the dramatic developments presently 
taking place. Dr. Sawhill told the Committee that the right of every 
woman to seek gainful employment !nusr be assured; on the other 
hand, ". . . we need to be concerned about what will happen to children 
as fewer and fewer of them can count on the full-time care of one 
parent.'' Part-time work and flexible scheduling of hours would help 
mothei-s resolve the child cai-e dilcinum, but most would still have to 
rely on day care of some type. Dr. iroffei-th testified that: 

The goal of concerned iK>licymakci's should be to facilitate 
the maximum of choice and ([uality (of day care) with the 
minimiun of cost and red tape. 

Dr. Sawhill has suggested that public policy initiatives should 
support : 

. . . greater male-female sharing of housework and child 
care, with the division of responsibilities reflecting the true 
preferences and abilities of tlie indiviiluals involved rather 
than being culturally predetennined. 

Dr. Sawhill also suggested that greater use of flexible and part-time 
working hours be explored as a method of easing the ciulcl care 
dilemma before massive organization of other forms of child care 
is nil delta ken by s^)ciety. 

Many mothers wlio wish to work are cU^terred by the lack of reason- 
al)ly priced, ivliable child care. Provision of sncli care woukl help 
these mother's and could have tlie added benefit of reducing the wel- 
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fare rolls to the extent that welfare reeipieiits would thereby be 
enabled to earn their own living. Dr. Sawhill reconunended further 
improvement of income tax credits for child care services. 

Several witness<^s sn<r<;ested that society recvcle resources which 
are not now fully utilized in oi-der to meet the deuiand for child care. 
Alany school buildings are now standing emptv. Mi-s. Katherine. 
Kisenberger, director of the Auuu ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators' Population Project, testified about wavs to meet the growin*' 
demand for extended care services for children: 

Ten-to-twelve-hour-nurseiy day care services for pre- 
schoolers of working mothers will become a high i)rioritv 
need. In some areas the local schools have i)rovided these serv- 
ices. The anticipated excess space, as well as the location of 
most school buildings and the readilv available personnel, 
makes the school a logical place to look for these services in 
the future. 

Another underutilized .social resource is the growing elderly ])odu- 
lation, particularly the so-called -young-okl.'' thos? age d to 74 
many ot whom are in good health, alert, aiul activ(». Some who no 
longer seek tull-tiine work might Hnd meaningful and remunerative 
employment m caring for children. 

With the growing demand for child can*, chains of such centers are 
jxlvi^ady cnjppmg iip throughout the Xation. and more can be exi)ected. 
lliis rapid growth raises the (luestion of monitoring dav care for 
the protection of the children. Dr. Hort'erth suggested in her testimony : 
Rather than regulating all care as though it were develop- 
mental, it might be (!esiral)le to establish mininumi standards 
tor various types of care. I^arents would then be free to elect 
the type they prefer. 

Many other (luestions concerning child care remain unanswered. 
\\e neecl to understand better how changing marital, employment, 
and tertihtv patterns will i)r()duce shifts in the demand for diH'erent 
tyi)es of child care: what types of facilities parents prefer; what type 
of care IS best tor children; what care is needed for older children 
alter school or duru)g vacations; and the extent to which child care 
Miould be lett to the i)nvate sc>ctor or brought within the purview of 
g:o\'erninent. ' 

C. Effkcts ox Educatiox 

Changing ag(j composition all'ects the educational system by cre- 
ating substantial variations both in enrollments and in the size of the 
poo ot teachers. In this section, these variations are discussed, as 
well as i)ostfible policy alternatives for dealing with their elfccts! 

1. TilK BABY liOOM AND liUST 

During the mOs and IDGOs, U.S. society was daininatod by the 
youth culture I he to UNyear-old age group (that is, school grades 
k lulergai-teri t M s) grew from million in 1050 to almost 37 
million in 19.0. Problems arose in the i)rovision of education • short- 
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a/j'js ot classrooms as well as teacliers plagued elementary schools in 
-. no mi(1.1950s; similar difficulties at the secondary level became com- 
monplace m the 1960s as the bulk of the "baby boom" generation en- 
tered their teens. The ivigh school age population doubled Jo -ize 
between 1950 and 1975, 

By the mid-1960s the college scene had been altered considorrihiy 
by the arnval of the "b^ibv boom" bulge. The number of young adults 
(age 18-24) in the population remained stable at 16 million in the 
1950s and then rose dramatically to 24.T million by 19T0 and 27.6 mil- 
lion by 197;). Combined with this increase in absolute numbers, the 
proportion of young adults going to college also grew rapidly. The 
number of college students grew from 3,2 million in 1960 to over 9 
million in 1975. 

The problem of teacher shortages, too, has had a demographic 
dimension. Newly trained teachers in the 1960s eame from the small 
generation born in the 1930s and were therefore in short supply. 
Policymakei*s at national and local levels failed to see the coming 
sur^re of school children and to expand teacher training in time. Not 
until the late 1960s was the supply of new elementary and secondary 
school teachers sufficient to meet the demand. 

Shortages were not limited to teachers. School rooms and school 
buildings were also in short supply as school districts wore caught 
totally unprepared for the influx of youngstei-s entering school 
Double and even triple sessions were instituted in many areas, and 
massive school building programs were accepted by votei-s with little 
question. 

School planners were apparently unaware of the implications of 
changing fertility behavior. Few exnerts thought the "baby boom" 
would last into the late 1950s and early 1960s, and warnings were not 
given to school administrators until it was too late. The experience in 
providing education for the ''baby boour' generation emphasizes the 
necessity of iismg demographic analysis in planning future educa- 
tion policy. 

In looking at the projections of the population age 5-24. in figure 
IL one IS struck by n m-uiring pattern. Mr. Plotkin of the Census 
Bureau commented on tlmt point in his testimony : 
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FIGURE 11 

Projections of School Age Population, 1975-2000, 
Assuming Census Bureau Series II Fertility 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Projections of the Population 
of the U.S., 1977-2000," Current Population Reports , Series 
P-25, No. 704, July 1977. 
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The most notable fact is that each of the three school .i^re 
groups is going to iro through cycles in which the population 
declines for 10 to 15 yeui-s, rises for another 10 vears, and then 
declines again for 10 to 15 years, and finally rises again. Thus, 
the priinaiT school ages can expect declines hetween now and 
1985, marke^l gains between 1085 and 1005, fuither declines 
from 1995 to 2010, and finally gains after 2010. These same 
trends will have an impact on the secondary school popula- 
tion and college age populations about 5 and 10 veare after 
they affect the prinuiiy ages. 

Accordingly, he suggested tliat flexibility nnist be built into the 
educational system, so that changes in feitilitv do not cause either 
shoitages or excess capacity. 

ia^^f'?l^^^/^**?^^'^ '"^^'^ eoi)ing with smaller enrollments since 
} ! J^ir '^Y'V^t Fislilow, of the Tniversity of California at Berke- 
/? Vi Academic Affairs, told the (^ommittee that the number 

of children enrolled m kindergarten through eighth grade dropped by 
11 percent between 1970 and 1977. Iloweyer, if the Census Bureau's 
Series 11 projection holds true (total fertility of 2.1 children per 
woman), the numl)er of childivn age 5 to J:J will increase between 1080 
and the end of the century, when elementary school enrollments will 
once again reach the 1970 level. This futuiv increase in the number 
of school age children reflects the -echo effect^^ of the -babv !)oour' 
noted earlier. Indeed, a similar, though smaller, echo effect would be 
noted even if women limitefl themselves to fertility as low as 1.7 
children on the average. In the meantime, however, "low enrollments 
are the norm almost everywhere, <|ualified teachcMs are unemploved. 
and many schools are c1os<mI or on the verge of closing. 

The circumstances of secondary schools parallel tlmse of the elemen- 
tary schools, but with an eight-year lag. The number of childi*en age 
14 to 17 is still increasing, and there are still moderate increases in 
high school enrollments as the la.st of the "baby boom'' passes through 
the teen years. However, the mnnber of yonths'aire 14 to 17 has peaked 
at almost 17 million and is expected fo drop steadily to 12.7 million 
in 1000. Between 1000 and 2000 tlu^ projected "echo generation'' will 
enter high school and increase enrollnients to \(\ million, about the same 
as today. Because of the anticipated decline until 1000, however, plans 
are already being made to close high schools, and job openings are 
scarce for newly trained teacheis. 

College enrollments are moie difJieult to project than school enroll- 
ments. Wiiereas almost everyone atteiirls elementary and secondary 
school, the proportion of high school graduates iroing on to hiirher edu- 
cation ha.s increased over time, but not at a steady rate. College enroll- 
ment |)rojections therefore must be viewed with some cant'ion. The 
number of peo|>lc age 18 to 24 is expected fo increase sli<rhflv until 
about 1081 fo a total of 20.5 million, followed by a decline until 1000 
when only 22.8 million will lie in that aire group. .Assuminrr a slight 
increuse in feitilifv to 2.1 children per woman, bv 2000 then* shoTild 
be approximately 25 million people age 18 to 24. 

If enrollment rates do not change, the uumber of college students 
will be about 0.1 million in 1 080, then fall fo 8..^ million in 1000 before 
once again ri.sing to 0.4 million in 2000. Changes in either fertility or 
in enrollment rates would make these projections inappropriate 
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for planning purposes. For cxamplo, should fertility increase to the 
(Vnsns Jiureiurs Series I projection jissmu|)tion (•>.T <'liildren per 
woman) the niimU'r of people 18-24 in tlie vejir 2()0{) would he DA 
million greater than rmder the Series 11 assumption of 2.1 ohildi'en 
per woman. 8hould the proportion of ])eople attending eollege also 
increase, that too would eontrihute to larger nuinhers. Roth factors 
must be taken into consideration. 

In the 1050s there was an excess of students and a shortage of teach- 
ers and facilities. Today, there is a .sliortage of students and an excess 
of both teachers and schools. Today's teachers are numerous, not 
only because they come pre(loinin:nitly from tlie "bnhy boom" genera- 
tion, but also because they were encouraged to become teachers ])y the 
shortages they themselves experienced while in sdiool and bv govern- 
mental policies to some extent. Afaiiy schools which were built to ac- 
commothite the "bnby lx)oin" school' age children ui'e now no longer 
needed. Policymaker's are now pondering how best to turn these plant 
and personnel resources to more productive use. 

2. POMCV A1.TEKNATIV?:S 

.Nfany educators have suggested ways to alleviate the pr'ohlems 
caiKsecl for education bv demographic change. One simpli.stic solution 
sometimes offered foi* thecurivnt and projected in-obleius of education 
is more babies ! A larger school popuhition would no doubt cix^ate more 
jobs for teachers. But (lonsiderntion of the interests of society in the 
welfare of these children suggests an alternative approach, ^fhere is, 
for the first time, an ahuudance of professionally trained personnel 
and aderjuate physical facilities. Society has an opportunity tDday,>tD 
nnprove the entire educational system by allowing the decline in the 
number of students to result in mon* resources per student. Demo- 
grapher Lincoln Day recently i)osed theqnestion: 

Will tliis reduction in tlie number and proportions of school 
age children lead to nn improvement in educational quality 
(however one cares to define this), or will it be seized upon, 
instead, as an opportunity to cut costs and allocate rei5onrccs 
elsewhere ? 

The present innod of the conntry sinrgests that the latter is more likely. 

Anothei- issue cmu'erns the future of education around tlie turn of 
the century. Solutitms for disposing of excess education i-esources to- 
day must also consider the nrojected rises in enrolhuents within 20 
years. Policymakers mu.st Ha la net* the cost of unemi)lt)yed surplus i-e- 
sources today against the cost of building them up latcu'when they will 
be needed for a larger school population. Witnesses before the ►Select 
Tommittee concurred oti the need for Ixitter demographic analysis of 
future enrollments, linked with mon' responsive and more flexible 
planning. 

Dr. Mary Herry, Assistant Secretary of TIEW for Education, ad- 
dressed the specific issue of empty school builtlings and discus.sed their 
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potential for use as ''one-stop shopping centers of social services." She 

suggested to the Committee that : 

... wo add to the responsibilities of the already existing 
school plant by using education facilities for other social serv- 
iceprograms, such as health or recreation. 

There is pending legislation, sponsored in the House by 
Congressman Kildee and in the Senate by Human Resources 
Committee Chairman Williams, that would dramatically in- 
crease our effort here, along the lines of the community edu- 
cation program recommended by the President as part of the 
administration's Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
reauthorization proposal. 
Ah notp<l in the preceding discus.sioii of cliikl care. Mr. Eisenberger 
also strongly supported using education physical plants more inten- 
sively for the provision of such community services as child care cen- 
ters, health clmics, legal aid offices, teen-age recreation centei-s, and 
senior citizen service centere, for example. 

A major problem of recycling school facilities is that, ns noted above, 
the demographic evidence points to a return of high enrollments at 
rlu^ end or the century. These increases will occur even if the low fer- 
tility assumptions of the Census Bureau are used, although in that 
event the gnms would be smaller. Dr. Berry suggested that: 

School systems would be well-advised to go into a holding 
pattern, and wait for the classrooms now being depopulated to 
nil onc4» again. 

Dr. F*v-<hlow elaborated on tiiis theme, urging school districts to move 
verv cautiously when considenung the sale or lease of their educational 
pknt, She sugffested that lea=e arrangements for prefabricated build- 
ings should hv. investigated; tihese flexible plants could be moved from 
place to pla. whenever needed. 

The Select Conunittee is mnvinced that, in general, although empty 
classnxnns and scliools present a problem currently, school administra- 
tors should not be too hasty about eHminating this excess capacity. En- 
rollment.H will once again Vise. In the interim, many other uses might 
be made of these buildings, with tlie proper assistance and encourage- 
ment from Star<' und Federal agencies. Admittedly, there are certain 
obstacles to the alternative use of school buildings. In some cities and 
States, it may not be lawful to rent or sell such properties. Some build- 
ings mav be m such poor condition that repairs may not be warranted; 
in other situations, buildings nmy not be appropriate for alternative 
usages. Nevertheless, it was the general opinion of witnesses heard by 
the Select Committee that empty chissrooms and buildings should 
be put to use if at all possible, bearing in mind that enrollment num- 
bers probablv will fluctuate within the next few decades. 

In addition to the problem of unused school facilities, the problem 
of the unomploved or soon-to-be-unemployed teacher is a major one, 
both for the inclividuals who suffer loss uf earnings and for the so- 
ciety that wastes their productive capacity. As a long-run response, 
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Dr. Fislilow .suggested allowing one-year certification programs for 
Iiolders of appropriate baclielor'.s or masters degi'ces ; 

The one year post-BA oi* MA credential system actually 
allows both rapid incroast* and contraction of the supply of 
new entnints. A person need not make a firm commitment to 
the field until the senior year, tlius one need not predict the 
job market four years in advance. 

For the immediate situation, Dr. Fishlow suggested ('learinghouscs 
for eniph)ymeiit, inchiding employuient outside the profession, and 
in.surance plans designed to subsidize re-training: 

At the least, teachers shoukl be advised of the possibility of 
future employment pmblenis due to projected enrollment 
changes in their districts and of ways to alleviate the conse- 
quences to themselves as individuals. 

Another suggestion offered by Di'. Fishlow was federally financed 
fellowship programs. Most school districts are not financially able to 
offer sabbaticals to their teachers and this would, in a sense, replace 
sucli benefits. As a resuh. teachei-s wouhl be able to update their knowl- 
edge and perhaps become better prepared for the changing curricuhmi. 

I)r, Heriy also expitissed eoncern about the impact of demographic 
<*ha nge on school pei-sonnol : 

Teafhers also will require additional help througli tliis 
perio(h As fewer entry-level people are able to come into the 
profession due to job shortages, we all must guard against an 
ossification of teaching siaft* curi-ently <?mployed. Teachers 
want and need continuous in-service training; we should see 
that it is generally available. We can do this by assuring full 
arress to Teacher Center programs, and by assisting those ad- 
ministering such programs to keep their quality high. 

Dr. Berry stressed the high priority that the Office of Education is 
puttmg on re-training programs and noted that her office is currently 
sponsoring such programs. 

Several witnesses connnented that the slowdown of U.S. popula- 
tion growth has brought to light a new need. Americans have always 
f)een i)repared to niamige growth, but now the Nation is faced with 
a new chalh^nge— nuinaginjr decline. Mrs. Eisenberger recommended 
further research and training in this ai-ea, saying: 

There is a growing body of literature that seems to suggest 
that the mamigement and leadei-ship skills required to manage 
Tion-growth or decline mv markedly different from those of 
gl•o^vth. 

Dr. Berry concurred and added: 

PVw district administratoi-s have i-eceived training in man- 
agement of enrollment decline, in how best to allocate staff 
and resources in periods of demographic change, and in how 
to put facilities to efficient alternate use as they become no 
longer needed for school programs. My officxi is developing an 
effort to assure the access of administi-ators to such trainino" 
and to see that technical assistance in such matters is fullv 
available. 
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Another issue raised in the Committee's hearings is the possibility 
of a decline in interest in and support for education as the popula- 
tion ap's. As the proportion of elderly people in the population prows, 
this a^e firroup coidd ncrount for a larger proportion of public outlays, 
|H)ssibly to the detriment of education and other pro)[rnims for chil- 
dren. Witnesses before the Select Committee expressed concern about 
this possibility, Mrs. Eisenber^er sufff^ested broadeniufi: public sup- 
port for cdtiration by includin*): adults in the educational process. She 
stron*;ly supported tlie idea of allowing adults to take regidar courses; 
alongside young students at all levels of education. She testified: 

While tlio traditional student numbei's uuiy grow smaller, a 
broader spectrum of age groups will be seeking educational 
services. Programs to help copc^ with the rigors of mid-life 
career change needs, rapidly advancing technolog>% swiftly 
shifting social values, a volatile and competitive job market, 
increased leisure time, and greater longevity will be re- 
(juired. . . . Piibli^' schools will need to adjtist to new demands 
while still providing services for the yomig. 

Dr. Berry also spoke to this point : 

Our effort to create a nnivei-sal system of lifelong leaniing 
is still in the development stage. But our tdtimate goal is 
clear: it is an infusion of education with all aspects of adult 
lif(» — vocational, civic, social, and creative. We have been 
s(>rved well by onr adult (Mlucation system. The time has come 
to move beyond that to a society where people in most oc- 
cupations get time otf to go back to school for more training, 
where retired people hav(» schooling options that relate to 
tluMr interests, and where adults can develop an awarene^ss 
and imderstanding of cnlttiral activities now far removed 
from their daily lives. 

Dr. Berry thus advocated lifelong education for its own sake, regard- 
less of anv consequent increase in public support foi- education. 

Dr. Robert Spencer. l*n».<ident of Sangamon State Tnivi^i^iity. Illi- 
nois, was sonuMvhat inon» cautious in his n^xinuneiulations to the 
Committoe. He urgtKl that it sponsor: 

. . . an examination of our national educational priorities 
in light of the nee«l for sustaining and n»n(»wing one of the 
world's last open, free, democratic governments. . . . We 
have no .source other than an cidightened and educated citi- 
zenry from which to draw our future (Congressmen and lead- 
ers, and other public servants — those who n»prosent us and 
who govern. 

Witnesses unanimously agreed that data needed foi' proper educa- 
tional phuuiing are nr)f generally available, paiticuhirly for hx'al 
areas. Tlic Census Huivau projCH'ts future |)f)pulation sixe and com- 
position only at the mitional ami State levels. Thus, hn'al school 
planners must rely on State-wide projections of future school age 
population. PRulicting fiituii* youth popuhition of small areas is 
very dii!i(Milt hecause of uupi'edictahle migration pattt^rns. particular- 
ly for young adults with children. \ev(»rth(dess. tlie Sehvt Counnittiv 
heard testimony that rminy local planners do not make best use of 
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tho (lata available, from Fedoral ami State a^^cnoies and are not trained 
in demo^i^raphic twliniques. Dr. Fishlow advocated more aid to local 
areas for pmjeetin^^' t-nrollments in order to avoid n^KJtition of tlie 
planning,' erroi-s of the 19r)(>s, lOCOs, and 1970s. 

The Committee was tohl. also, that it is impoitaiit to factor in the 
political dimension wiien piannin;,' for tlie future of education. De- 
nio<rraplier.s nuiy well advise a local school superintendent of a future 
drop m enrollineuts. It does not follow tiuit such advice will be ac- 
copt(Ml, in Ufxht of its political implications. Public a;j^encies are re- 
luctant to admit to imy decline in the need for their services, and 
local pride nuikes i)ublic officials reluctiint to concede that <;rowth is 
slowin<r f>r has stopped. 

That many lum-demof^rapliic factors <xo into plannin^r for enroll- 
ments is illiLstratcd in the San<ramon State Univei-sity situation that 
Dr. Spencer (U^s^rribed for tlie Coimiiittec : 

Hardly had Sanpuuon State Univei-sity opened it.s doors 
in tiu' fall of 1070 than it was faced witii re<hiced enrollment 
expectations, chan^rcd i)lanniiitr strate<;ies, altered schedules 
for completion, and a peiveptible redefinition of its mission. 

Clearly, a mnnl)er of factoi-s — lx>th deinofrraphic and non-demo- 
jrniphir— <'nter into plannin*,' for the fut arc of education. Every aspect 
of di'cisionmakin'; must Ik* considered. Improved data are vital, but 
they re[)i'<Nsent only oiu* of many factoids iuhei*ent in Federal, State, 
or hh-al edueation policy. Furthermore, such i)lamiin<r necessarily 
needs reviewin<,»- and updalin;; every few years. 

D, Ijahok Fokck ClIANOl^S 

The late lOfJOs marked the transition to adulthood for the first 
meinix'i's of the "baby iKK)m" ireneration. Sul)seque7it yeai-s brou;;ht a 
continuin«r lar<^e influx of new uorkecs intf) the economy. LalxH* foi-ce 
paiticipation rates for womcMi sojired as feitility declined and ne^v 
ecoiu)mic r)pportunities oih'IumI up for women. The U.S. civilian labor 
forces ^yil! increa.se fi'om 8:^.7 million in 1070 to 110.4 million in 1090, 
acrordiuf^ to the most recent Bureau of Labor Statistics intcnnediato 
pmjeetion. which assumes moderate /^^rowth. The <rrowth will diti'cr 
l)y a;rc and s<^x, as shown in table and it should 1k» rememin'red that 
ehan<,'es in iimni<;ration to the F.S. as well as trends in the iH-onDiny 
and the family could substantially atlect both the size r)f the future 
hibor force an<l its a<re compr)esitir)n, esih'cially after 1000. 

TABLE 3.~LAB0R FORCE CHANGES, ACTUAL ANO PROJECTED, USING INTERMEDIATE PROJECTIONS: 1960-1990 

(Millionsl 

1960-70 1970-80 1980-90 

Total, all ages 13.8 21.3 i5 3 

Ages 16-24 7.2 7.2 -1.7 

Ages 25-34 2.6 11.0 6.4 

Agw 35-44 0 3.5 10.5 

Women, all ages 8.4 12.5 10 2 

Men, all ages , 5.4 8.8 5.1 

Source: (1) U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the UnitH States. 1977. p. 387 (including Armed Forces). 
(2) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, "fieM labor Force Projections to 1990." August 1978 (civilian labor force only). 
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The |[^'owth of the 16 to 24 iij^e group since 1960 especially shows 
the impact of the '*haby boom." In the 1980s, liowever, tlie nmiiher of 
workers in tliis age group will dt^line, as tho ''baby boom" generation 
ages into their thii-ties. The following discussion first examines recent 
and projected changes in the age and sex composition of the labor 
force, then some consequences of those changes. 

Recent years have .seen unprecedented growth in the number of 
women entering and renuiining in the labor imirket. Whereas in 19r)0 
only :J1.4 percent of all women were in the labor force, by mid-1978 
over half of all women were working or seeking work outsicle the 
home. The outstanding feature of this exodus from the home to tlie 
nuirketi)lace is the continuous involvement of imirried women who 
previously had low labor force participation rates and liigh turnover. 
Table 4 shows the startling growth in the proportion of women who 
work, particularly married women with preschool children. New 
female workers have coiiu^ disproportionately from the vounger age 
groups. The lower participation rates for widows than ifor div(>rced 
and .separated women mainly reflect the fact that the former tend 
to be older than the latter. 

TABLE 4.— WOMEN'S LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES: 1950-1976 (PERCENT) 



:950 1960 1970 1976 



All women, age 16+ . 28.3 34.5 42.6 46.8 

Single women . 46.3 44.1 53.0 58.9 

Widowed women.. . ) „- <29. 8 26 4 22.3 

Divorced women j (71. b 71.5 71. < 

Married women, spouse present, toiiai 2i 6 30.5 4li.8 45 u 

With children under age 6 11.9 18.6 30.3 37.4 

With children age 6-17 only 28.3 39.0 49.2 53.7 



Souice: U.S. Bureau oi the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1?77, pp. 391-392. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
StatisNcs. U.S. WorKine Mofi-- A Oatabook. 

i>r. Isabel Sawhiil cold the Select Cummittee that, ns a result of the 
growth .n wotnen's work outside the iiom. .only t>ne-six(h of American 
families now hi tlii' traditional picture of a breadwinner husband and 
a hwieniaker wife ciiring Tor dependent (.diildren. The other 84 percent 
of families iiK-lude working wives, single parent hoiisciiolds. jnd older 
couples whose chil(l):-i>. have lel't nome. 

Finan( l/J neccssiii v is th(» main reason lor seeking work cited by 
women today. .Many economic opportiuilties have opened up recently 
for wom^^ii. whom ihe same time have been ac(piiriiig higher education 
and more valual>h» skills. Another reason foi* incr(?ased participation 
of women in the hii)or force is the changed -ittitudes about women's 
roles in society wliich hav< enierged ()\*er the past fe\i* decades. In addi • 
tion, deiuograpliic factors snch as later and fewer marriages, delas cd 
childl)c»aring. snialler faiiiilies. and increased divorce ;*ates haVe aecen- 
tiiatod the trend.<. 

1. CO.VSF.gi'KNCKS OK C.IJOWTll 

The rerent rajvid growth in the hdmr supply has IkmMi accompanied 
by both *dgit uiicinployment rates and low earnings growth, shown in 
tai)le as the denumd for labor lia?; failed to keep up with the supply. 
Thus, we I'.ave the paradox of record employment f//ul unemployment 
at the same time. Alonetary and -iscal policies ami uncontrollable fac- 
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tors such as rising energy costs have contributed to the high unem- 
ployment rates and low earnings growth, as have demographic factors. 
Many of the recent entrants into the labor force have been women and 
voung people. Partly as a result of their inexperience, these groups 
have much lower earnings and generally higher unemployment rates 
than prime-age experienced male workere. 



TABLE 5.-SELECTE0 ECONOMIC INDICATORS: 1969-1977 





1969 


1974 


1975 


1978 


1977 


Hr capita disposable parsonal income (1972 dollars). 
Annual Dercentage change in per capita real dis- 

poutHe income 

Annual percentage change in real hourly earnings 

Unemployment rate, total 

Men, age 204- 

Women, age20-|- 


3,515 

+L5 

+1.7 
3.5 
12.2 
2.1 
3.7 


3,973 

-2.2 

-2.3 
5.6 
16.0 
18 
5.5 


4,014 

+1.0 

-.2 
8.5 
19.9 
6.7 
8.0 


4, 137 
+3.1 

19.0 
5.9 
7.4 


4,293 
+3.8 

+.8 
7.0 

17.7 
5.2 
7.0 



EcSin"dfc&VrU^^^^^^^^ Abstract of the United State,, 1974. p. 342; Council of Economic Advisors 

With regard to income, Dr. Richard Freeman, professor of econom- 
ics at Harvard University, and Dr. Joseph Anderson of Williams Col- 
lege told the Select Committee that the recent shifts in the relative 
numbers of young versus older workers have created a corresponding 
shift in their relative earnings. For example, male college graduates 
45 to 54 now earn 63 percent more than those 20 years younger; in 
1968, the advantage of the older college graduates was only 38 percent. 
Dr. Anderson stated that employers cannot substitute freely between 
older and younger workers. Older workei-s have more experience and 
skills which are specific to their jobs; younger workers tend to have 
higher educational attainment, but not the specific skills needed for a 
given job. 

Thus the recent excess of youn^Qrer workers compared with older 
workers has increased the economic premium commanded by older 
workers. In particular. Dr. Freeman reported that the economic rc- 
tunis of college attendance have fallen off for younger workers because 
of their greater numbers. Dr. Freeman's analysis shows that more 
rapid growth of the economy in recent years would have raised the 
earnings and employment of all workers, but would not have counter- 
acted the decline in the relative wages of younger as compared with 
older workers. 

Dr. Anderson told the Committee of his studies of the effects of 
demographic factors on unemployment rates. The rapid growth in the 
labor supply has had two consequences. First, the growth in the labor 
force has resulted in a ^ater proportion of inexperienced workers in 
recent years. Because mexperienced workers have higher unemploy- 
nient rates, the changing composition of the labor force has produced 
higher iivenige unemployment rates. Second, gi*oup-specific unemploy- 
ment rates have increased for both inexperienced and experienced 
workers. Black male teenagers have been especially hard-hit; in 1976 
their measured unemployment rate was 35.4 percent, five times that of 
^ the labor force as a whole. Furthermoi-c, no one knows how many be- 
^.^ome ^scouraged from seeking work or are lured into illegal activities 
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and tlius drop out of the measured labor force altogetlier. Dr. Free- 
inaii reported that, of bhick recent high school graduates who did not 
go on to colhigo, only one-third had jobs six months after graduation. 

To a considerable e.vtent, the high crime rates of the late 19GOs and 
the early U)70s can be explained by the large proportion of youth in 
the population, the n^sult of the "baby boom.*' Young people are more 
likely than older persons to be arrested for crimes and thus a young 
popidution pushes up the criiue rate. The Commission on Population 
Growth and the? American Future found tluit, between 19G0 and 1070, 
•28 percent of tlu; report<}(l increase in arrests for serious crimes re- 
sulted from growth in the proportion of the population under 25, and 
other diMiiograpliic factors accounted for another 22 percent of the 
rise. 

With continuing low feitility, the population will age somewhat, so 
we can anticipate lower crime rates in the future if the crime rates for 
each age group do not change. Iiuleed, falling crinu*. rates have been 
observed in numerous cities in I'ecent yeais. The passage of time should 
eas(» other transitional [)robl('ms as iumv w(jrkei's accunudate job skills 
and are aI)sorbed into the mainstream of the labor force. 

l)r, Sawhill agreed with Kepresentative Dave Stockman that his- 
torical experience shows that the .Viiu'rican economy can absorb all 
the recent additions to the laboi* force within a relatively short time. 
The fall in uiuunployment rates ami rise in real wages since 1075 may 
signify the beginning of a ucmv triMul, as the* composition of the labor 
foi'ce .shifts from a newer to a iiuue (»xperieiu*ed group. 

In addition, the 198()s will see a decline in the influx of new workers, 
although there is some disagreement about the extont iA the decline. 
Dr. Sawhill projected a more ra.[)id increase in feuuile labor force par- 
ticipation than does th(» 1 bureau of Labor Statistics. Tf present trends 
of low fertility and rising woinen's labor force participation continue 
unab:ited, tlie period of adjustment would be prolonged, perhaps even 
into the 1000s, and changing legal aJul illegal innnigration could also 
alter present project ions of the labor force. 

Dr. Freeman aiul Dr. Anderson suggested that the ''baby boonv' 
gcMieration may never acliic^ve the icdativc* economic success of the 
generations iinmediatcdy preceding oi' following it, because the lai'gc 
si'/(^ of the 'd)aby boom'' generation creates an oversupply of workei*s 
in that age group. Kesearchers are now beginning to evaluate tlie pos- 
sibility that economic' (and social) disruptions such as high uiuMni)loy- 
uu»nt,'low wages, and slow advancement will continue to plague the 
'"baby boom'' gemu'ation a.s it agt's. 

A possible offset to the detrimental etlects of the large lunnbers of 
the "baby boom'' geia^ration is their high educational attaimucnt. As 
of 1070, 85 percent of those age 25 to 20 had completed liigh school, in 
contrast to 61 percent of their counterparts in I0r»O and .'^R percent in 
104^. Thu.s, growtli in skills as well as changes in otluM* fa-ctors con- 
trihuting to productivity, su(di as capittd investments and teclmologi- 
cnl {)rogress, imiy eventually i)rotect tia* ''baby boom" generation 
against lower income relative to other generations. 
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I'OI.ICV ALTER SATIVKS 

The coiLscnsns of the wih.esscs hcforc tin- Select Committee wt^ 
tlmt e,;om),ni,- pclicy must ivcu^imc iuul respond to important ciemo- 
.'^nli! '."'. ii"^""' '"f I;'"' "•^="npie, l.ifrl, „„,.,ni,iovtnL.nt nites 

uin.setl by the, recent entry of mnny mexperienccd workers into tlie 
iihor force reciuire iiot only traditiomil moneturv iind fiscal policies 
but niso mwisures (fesifriied to l.oip individuals find and keep approi 
)i ate jobs. Purtherniore, policies sncli as investment subsidies, man- 
a ory rotirenicnt and minimum wafre must l,e assessed in terms of 
. -L m'^ ^" "?f '.'"'Ployers alone. Some important labor 

in" pi-es ' '"'■''•''^'f-'''^'"'' fli«'''i«scd in the follow- 

Economists testifyin<r before the Select Committee airreed that soci- 
ety can and should provide jobs for all who wish to work— men women 
teemifrers, .senior citizens. Dr. Sawhill .stated : 

There, is plenty of work to be done in our society, and it 
would be a real travesty to ifr„ore the contribution which 
women can make. I think the i.ssues here are very similar with 
respect to older people. AVe see an cmerjrin -'debate about 
■ ncreasin- the retirement ajre and whether the economy can 
absorb tlie older workers. My answer would Ik- e.xactlV the 
same a.s it is in the case of wonu'ii. T think there is a short- 
term dip-stmn problem . . . we should talk about as well as 
.111 inliation constraint on job creation, at least in the ways we 
have already done it. For .some economies, and inc.vasingly 
e\en for this one. there is a Imlan.r-of-payments constraint. 
Dr Sawhill added that, i>erhups the most important ingredient for 
nakni^r ..nu,|„yn,..„t poli,.ies work is lin.lin. innovative waj-s of con 

Sms t;;^ o r In"- f'"'''''" -''""^'"f-' '-''^ '"'-'''"^i^--^ eocoun^e 
nuns to hold down prices ninl \va<^es ^ 

peo^.le w"n"roTa£'r'"'"^ ••..ncom ratin,. on creatine the type of jobs 

Wo iuive a very atlluent economy. Ou the whole, .roods and 
services are not really scan-e in th,. Fnit,.,! States asTs the case 
in ...any countries over the world. We can titford to be a little 
s her .., oui- appioach to labor market issues and think about 

e mpoitance ot crea tin- jobs people want to take rather 
than the importance ol fr,tt,n^r everyone to work to produce 

f an that can provi.l,. th..,,, with incomes that make them 
Niink It IS worth their tunc to take the jobs. 

/,!'■ ''"P9'f'mce of matchin- people with jobs of 

^,^ .d.n-younfr p,.„p|.. with -oo.l information about caree r pS.iH- 
.e . ami o helpin- uuempl..y..d workers .seaivh for jobs. J)r.' S wl 1 
a^ree.l w.t , K'..|,resentativ.. .bimes IF. Scheuer that he experience of 
of l.cr countries in matchin^r job-seekers with johs-for .-xa. p e by the 
United St'a!:".'*""^ -^''""''' wid.-k 3 S tlie 

tion!!r "'■•-^'•"^•'^'''1 '.VP'-s of iinemplovment-fric- 

tiOTU.l, ..ychcal. and structural-an.l the appropriate policy re.sponse 
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foroaoh. Frictioiiiil iinoinployiiieiit is diu; to. normal turnover as some 
people voluntarily leave jobs, re-enter the lalK)r foree and search for 
new einployinont/Dr, Sawhill estimated that frictional unemployment 
amount in^r to 3 percent or less of the lal>or force poses no problem. 
(\yelieal unemployment refei*s to economy-wide unemployment during 
the down-swing of a business cycle. Cyclical \memploymeiit can best be 
controlled by macrooconomic policies, l>otli fiscal and monetary. 

Finally, structural unemployment refers to unemployment of spe- 
cific groups due to a misnuitch of jobs and skills. Elementary school 
teachers have been structurally unemployed durin«f the 1970s, as de- 
scribed earlier. Mill workei*s in Xe\v ICiiffland were structurally un- 
employed after the textile industry shifted to the South. Teenage high 
school drop-outs are structurally uiuMuployed if their skills are so low 
that employeis an* imwilling to hire them at the minimum wage. 
Methods of dealing with structural unemployment include assistance 
in searching for jobs, training programs, relocation assistance, and 
public service employment. 

The witnesses were asked what etFect unemployment insurance has 
in encouraging people to reimiin unemployed rather than take an 
available job. T)v, Freeman agreed that there has been soiiu' ''voluntary 
unemployment." but he cited surveys which show that 75 percent of 
those receiving uiieniployment compensation did not have a single 
job oH'er. Dr. Sawhill noted that tlu^ time had coiiu' to reevalmite the 
eurrent uneinploynieut insuraiu'c ])rogram and its role in income re- 
placement. T)i\ Anderson argued that reducing unemployment insur- 
ance would not he a good way to iiu*rease employment because some 
Wf)!d(i sutbM' hiirdshi]). He also icMuinded the Committee that unem- 
ployment insuraiu'O is .social insurance aiul not welfare: 

ITncmployment compensation is (»oiueived of as a form of 
insurance to f)rotect people again.st unforeseen job loss, re- 
gardless of what their income is. Similarly, Social Security is 
to guard people against the loss of employment ability that 
occurs with age ami flisability. regardless of what their in- 
come is. Xfany groups in the I'nited States have felt that it is 
important to distinguish between these types of programs 
that are like insurance programs, on the one hand, and wel- 
fare on flu* other, which is diroeted toward establishing a 
minimal level of income for everybody. . . . I think we want 
to recognize a very important political and psychological role 
that the distinction has played and continues to play. 

Dr. Anderson coiuiiient(»d in particular that* to increase economic 
ellicieiicv, the uneiuployment insurance .system shoidd end its sub- 
sidization of sea.-;oiial iiulustries. 

The witiu».sses flisf'ii.^^sed the special issues of employment for certain 
demographic gn)U]>s in the labor force, including the special need 
for u)ilitary innnpower. They eiiiphasixed that policymakers must be 
aware of the hibor force participation of wonuMi and teenagers in 
order to deal with th(» changing economic scene. Dr. Anderson told 
the roir;!>iitte(» tluit soi^inl prognims, such as child care, health care, 
eihh-ation. and Social Security, nnist be redesigned for a society in 
which most wonuMi work. To help the growing number of two-earner 
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families copo witli homo responsibilities, Dr. Sawhill recommonded 
(JoiiHidoration of several ])ossil)le policies such as organized cliild care, 
support of flexible and shorter working' horn's for botli husband and 
wife, and nioditication of income tax and Social Secnritv laws to elimi- 
nate tlieir implicit "nnirria^^e tax/' 

Dr. Sawjiill emphasized thiit women workers of ii^a 40 or older 

both married women after their children are frro\vn and widowed 
and divorced women after their marriages are ended — have special 
needs as tliey enter or re-enter the labor force. Sncli women need 
connst^lin^T, .some skill training:, heli> witli child care arran^?ements, 
and easier access to i>art-time jobs throiipfh wliich they can ease the 
transition from work at luaue to work outside tlie home. The risin^^ 
trend in divorce ^ijives ur^r^'ucy also to the need for income of home- 
makers who do not wish to work outside the home. 

Another »^roup with special counseling needs is yonnfrer women 
and tcena^ro frjrls. Di*. Sawliill ach'ocated that they be advised about 
tho ^rrowinr; ran^ijo of career options for women. She expressed parti- 
cular conc(;rn atx)ut yowufr women who are trapped into early marriage 
by unwaRted pregnancies, motherhood, and low educational attain- 
ment, and as a result have poor economic prospects. (The Select Com- 
mittee's Report. FertUity and Contrareption in the United States, 
makes extensive recommendations on this subject.) Finally, Dr. Saw- 
hill advocated vigorous pursuit of measures to promote equal op- 
portunity for women in the labor foi'ce. In addition to the human- 
itarian reasons for sucli policies, slie foresaw gi*eator productivity if 
women reached tlieir full economic potential with no constraints on 
job choice. 

Afany economic i>olicios wliich would benefit women workers would 
also help tecmige aiirl young adult job-seekers who share the problem 
ot inexperience. Dr. Sawhill ivcoinmended tluit training, counseling, 
juul sut)sidize(l al)prentiees}iips targeted at hiirh-unemployment 
groups with no recent labor market experience. All the witnesses 
agreed however, that some young i)eo[)le have almost intractable prob- 
lems which nuiy cause them to he economicallv disadvantaged through- 
out their lifetimes. Dr. Sawhill stated that societv can afford to assui-e 
..u)bs tor these youths and recommended that ; 

The group that we should really focus on, that should be 
t priority for some kind of public policv intervention, is 
the oiit-of-school and out-of-work youth. T sav out of work, 
by the way. nither than unemployed because as Dick Freeman 
said previously, there is this large group which has dropped 
out. ot thc», laf)or force, and we do not know what these people 
are doinir. They nuiy !)e involved in the irregular economy 
T do think that our programs have not really focused on the 
need to provide serious remedial training for vouno- people 
who are in this at-risk population. There are political pres- 
sures to spread the monev rather broadlv. both geographically 
and demogranhically. and as loner as vou do that . . . you are 
not going to buy very much with vou'r exi)enditure of public 
funds, other than a little income for an individual for some 
limited period of time. 
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Furthermore, sho emphasizecl the need for better education, so that 
high school students can obtain tlie basic competency skills necessary 
for productive lives. 

Some of the witnesses commented briefly on the future adequacy of 
military manpower. The rapidly declining number of births in the 
late 19608 and early 1970s will create by the 1080s a contracting pool 
of 18- to 24-year-old males. Dr. Anderson noted, however, that the in- 
creasing reliance on women in the armed forces could mean a larger 
group of potential recruits than in the past. Both he and Dr. Julian 
Simon of the University of Illinois agreed that demographic factors 
would not force a contraction of the armed forces and thus would pose 
no threat to national security. 

Dr. Sawhill supported Dr. Aiulersoii in recommending increased re- 
liance by the armed forces on women. She also suggostetl that con- 
iiideration be given to a luitional youth .service, of which military 
service would be only ono facet. Representative Erlenl>oni expressed 
doubt about this approach, siiying that most young people would be 
more pro<luctive in the private t»cononiy than in the piibhc sector. 

The ^yit^esses rocoinmeiuled increased attention to data, research, 
and projections. Dr. Sawhill stated strongly that iiivostment in infor- 
mation IS cost-ert'ective: 

Given tlie amount of money that we sp<Mul on. operating 

Erograms it really is too had'that we do not invest a little 
it more in information. Kven if it hapi>ens that in only one 
case out of 10 that the new iiiforination loads to much wiser 
policy, it would clearly Ix* worth it in some cost-benefit Fenso. 
The inforination and ainilysis are very cheap relative to the 
cost of iiinning the prognuns. 

The witnesses agreed that more infoiiuation on yoiitli is needed in 
order to formulate effective employment policies. Both Dr. Freeman 
and Dr. Sawhill deplored the lack of data alK>iit young people and tlie 
reasons for their lack of lal>or market success. As a. precondition to 
setting policy. Dr. Freeman recommended that surveys l)e designed 
to measure what non-working urban black youth are doing witli their 
time. Dr. Sawhill added that there is little evidence- <m the effects on 
employment of the availability of lawful jobs vei-sus criminal activ- 
ities. Dr. Freeman stated tha^ further analysis is needed before con- 
clusions can Ix' drawn al)out the effects of the rhanircs in the miniiniiin 
wage on the employment of low-skill groups. Mr. Kohert Parke of the 
Social Science RosiMirch Council called for more long-tenn data, with 
a view toward better measuring the relation of an age group's size to 
its economic status over its lifetime. He specifically ailv(K'ate<I tliat the 
Department of LalK>rs nnchited Xationiil Longitudinal Surveys of 
LaF>or Market Experience Ix> extended to cover a wider age group. 

Commenting on unemployment (hita in general, Dr. Fiwinan noted 
that data on the extent of nnomployment (I>oth the luiinber of jobless 
individuals and tlie average durjition of their joblessness) are mislead- 
ing l)ecause many who cannot find jol)s Ixicoine discouraged, chop out 
of the labor force, and are no longer counted as unemployed. Dr. Saw- 
hill said that the unemployment rate is no longer a good measure of 
economic hardship, in part IxH'ause so many families have more tlian 
one wage eanier. She stated that the unemployment rate is, however, 
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a good mcttsuro of "the iindor-utilization of human i^esourccs and the 
output the economy <'ouhI produce if we were to put people to work.*' 
The tcinporary National Commission on Employment anci Unemploy- 
ment Statistics is in fact now a&ses8injL[: data needs for measuring both 
the individual economic hardship and the cost to society in wasted 
human resources. 

Accordin^f to the panel of witnesses before the Select Committee, 
official projections of the labor force, particularly the female labor 
force, need to bt^ improved. The liureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has 
a history of undeivstimatin^r the gi-owth of women's work outside the 
home. In December 1070, BLS projected that the female labor force 
participation rate would v'm^ from 4G.;3 to 48.4 percent between 1975 
and 1980. As of Muy 1978 the participation rate had already risen to 
49.8 percent. Not until 1978 did liLS publish alternative projections of 
labor force paiti<;ipation rates to replace the single pi-ojections of 
earlier yeiirs. Dr. Sawhill recouuuended that nu3iv. resources be devoted 
to making projections. It is important to have good projections not 
only for predictive purposes, but also for knowing the non-inflationary 
unemployment rate and s<»tting economic policy goals. 

To sumniarize, United States employment policies hnvi} been .strained 
recently by two demographic changes: the entry of tlie "baby boom" 
generation into the labor force, and the increased female labor force 
participation which has accom|>anied lower fertility and marriage 
rates. These experiences luive highlighted the need to consider demo- 
graphic factoi-s in setting economic policies, for example, in deter- 
mining the goals for full employment. 

Today's declining unemployment rate may be a harbinger of tighter 
labor markets in the 1980s after absorption of the "baby boom" genera- 
tion is completed, although nnich will depend on economic trends and 
inunigration policies. There may continue to be -erious disadvantages, 
such as slow advancenuMit and low wages, for "baby boom" workers be- 
cause of their larg:e nnmbni-s. Later, the retirement of the "baby 
boom" generation, which will begin in the noxt century, will put pres- 
sui-eson the American economv for support of a rapidly growing elder- 
ly population. These needs and pressures are the topics of the following 
pages of this chapter. 

E. The Elderly Populatiox 

Substantial changes in the elderly population have occurred in recent 
y<'ars, and these are expected to continue for several decades. First, 
thesizeof the elderly population has increased very rapidly since 1970 
because of the aging of the large generation of Americans'born in the 
early years of this century. Second, the past decade has witnessed sig- 
nificant reductions in mortality which have improved survival ])ros- 
pects at the older ages, as dis(;us.sed in Chapter I. The combination of 
these two changes has resulted in an aging of the elderly population 
itself; tlie number of the elderly who are age 85 and over has increased 
about 40 percent in the last decade. 

Finally, within 35 years, the first of the "baby boonf' generation 
will reach age 65, thus inaugurating a "senior boom." From a total of 
20 million in 1970, the elderly population is projected to grow to 34 
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million by 2010 and then to r)2 million l)y 20;U). The |)mportion of 
oldorly persons in the total pojiulation, wliii-h was 10.7 [)em'iit in 197(5, 
will start to rim rapidly in 2010. It will peak in tlio yoar -20:^) w)iiie- 
whcro between 14 and 22 percent of tlio population (depending on 
whHtIu?r fertility is cIoscm* to the (Census Bureau's hi^li or low assump- 
tion). 

1. CURRENT STATUS 

The most salient feature of our elderly population is its hetero^ijen- 
eity. As Dr, Donald Cow/rili, professor of soeiolo^^y at the University 
of Missouri, stated: 

The only thing they have in common is longevity. Tliere is 
reason to believe that the older generation contains a greater 
variety of interests, talents, capabilities, attitudes, and points 
of view than any other generation in our population. 

Rising life expectancy means that there can be several generations 
witliin the age 65-plus category. Although it is still unusual for an 
adult to reac.'h age 65 witli an aged and dependent parent still sui'vivin^, 
the chances of this happening are increasing. Tlie generations within 
the ehlerly population ditfer not oidy by their curient age, hut also 
by tlieir entire life history, i.e., their accumulated (Mlucation anil work 
experience, income and wealth, places of origin and residence (includ- 
ing possibly immigration fi-oin a foreign country), age at marriage 
and child-bearing, and so forth. Thus, one cannot assume that tlie ();")- 
year-olds of today are identical to tlieir counterparts twenty years ago. 
nor does the status of the H.'> year-olds of today give more than a rough 
idea of the future necMls of today's ().5-yeai -olds. 

Ape is the mx)st important descriptive variable in the elderly |)op- 
ulation. fn addition, (litFereiitial survival rates by sex result in impor- 
tant differences between the male and female segments of the elderlv 
population, even within age groups. The hcaltli status of the elderly 
deteriorates ex|)onentially with advancing age, though at a slower rate 
for women tlnui for men. Table (> gives some measures of survival foi- 
different segments of the elderly population. 

TABLE 6. SURVIVAL OF THt ELDERLY, 1976 



Birth.. 
Age 55. 
Age 65. 
A|e 75. 
A|e 85. 



Expectation of further years of 
life at: 


Mortality Rate (deaths/ 1, 000) 


Male Female 

69.0 76.7 

20. 4 25. 8 

n.7 18.0 

. 8.6 n.2 

5.3 6.6 


Male Female 


Aliases 10. 1 7.8 

Age 55-64 20.0 10. 1 

Age 65^-74 43.4 22.0 

Age 75-84 95.1 60.0 

Age 85-}- 179.8 143.1 



Vo?°26"^?*l'2^"Ma^r'"^' 1978 *p **i2^^p''l4"' Wortalily Statistics 1976,- Monthly Vital Statistics, Advance Report. 

Given the well-known Iiealth problems of older people generally, it 
is not surprising that average per capita medical expenditures for 
the elderly in 1970 were $1521, three times the average for the gen- 
eral population. The $1521 average conceals striking differences by 
age within the elderly population. Table 7 provides turther informa- 
tion about the health status and medical expenditures of the elderly. 
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Expenditures on medical care for the elderly increased 31 percent in 
he two years before 1976. While much of the increase was due to inflL" 
tion, there have been freniune improvements in medical care and con- 
sequently greater usage. 

TABLE 7.-MEASURES OF THE HEALTH STATUS AND MEDICAL E XPENDITURES OF THE ELDERLY 

A^e group 

6S-«9 70-74 75-79 80-84 85+ 

Parcent in nursing homes (1973-74) , , . . 

Medicare program costs (1977); '-^ 5.9 23.7 

Fe'frSri;::::::::: : H\l ^ib j».232 

*7idVriu""n'!:i?'f ?' «^TJ"A^P^t-"»>of the ^^^^^ ^ 052 

elderly population (1975-76) , « , , . _ 

'•aatwJiX-^^^^ ,4.; 

19781""'' ■f'"'""'"!' " Grac. Kov.r ,„d |,„«r1 D.aon before the Select Committee on Popluation. Ma:, 24, 

n,J?p!l f^r"* Medicare and Medicaid in 1965 substantially iir.- 

cont nue to have unmet health needs. In some cases they do not seek 
available treatment; in others, physicians may perceive a symptom to 
be the inevitable consequence of old age rather than a problen^ which 
x^JI- ^ 'n"^'^ ^ corrected. Ms. Mary Grace KovarT Chief of the 
^ZVJI P??'"^u'"'lT National Center for Health 

J!tati9tics, told the belcct Committee that, among the younger el- 
derly (age 60 to 74 , at least 20 percent had untreated liypertinsion, 
J.J percent suffered from trcataljla eye abnormalities, and 61 per- 
cent needed dental care. ' ^ 

Another cause for concern is whether elderly people with some 
healUi impairments ai-e receiving the appropriate level of care. A 
CtAU report on home health care fo. the elderly prepared for the 
ijelect Committee on Aging reports that 50 percent of home services 
to the elder y (personaF care, nuraing care, hoinemaker service, etc.) 
are provided by family and friends. Thus, institutionalization is often 
tHe only alternative for providing daily assistance to the elderlv who 
are alone, but who do not require regular medical care. 

The marital and family status of the elderly are closely linked 
to the basic matters of age, parenthood, and migration. Marital status 
of the elderly IS greatly affected by the higher male death, rates which 
create a growing excess of women over men as age advances. In 1977 
for example, there were 5 women for every 4 men in the 65 to 69* 
age group, but twice as many women as men in the 85 and over age 
group. Elderly women are much less likely to be married Uian j^e 
elderly men, as shown in table 8. 
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TABLE 8.-MARITAL STATUS OF THE ELDERLY, 1975 



(In percanti 





Age 65-74 




A|e 75+ 






Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Married, spouse present 

Married, spoust absent 

Widowed 

Divorced.. _ 

Sinfic 


81. 8 

2.0 

8.8 

3. 1 

4.3 


47.3 
1.8 

41.9 
3.3 
5.8 


68.2 
1.8 

23.3 
1.2 

5.5 


22.3 
1.1 

69.4 
1.5 
5.8 


Total 




loao 


100.0 


100.0 



Sourc«: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Special Studies, Series P'-23, No. 59, May 1976, p. 46. 



The availability of children to care for their parents in old age 
depends on many factors. Although family size has declined since 
the 19th century, parallel reductions in mortality have meant little 
change in the number of children surviving to a parent's old age. In the 
future, fertility will be the in. iti determinant of surviving children, 
as child mortality rates are already very low. For today's elderly, 
however, migration pattern.s are more important than survivorship 
in determining relationships with their children. 

The increasing tendency for young people to live far from their 
parents reduces the frequenc^y and extent of the family contacts avail- 
able to older people. In addition, rising Incomes and better health of 
the elderly liave incieased their own mobility and enabled many of 
them to satisfy a desire foi- privacy and iiulependent living. Thus, 
thfe pioportion of the eldeiiy living with relatives has fallen from 
14.6 percent in 1965 to 9.0 percent in 1975. 

Still another factor is the increasing laboi- force participation of 
women. Because most of the cai^e of the elderly lias been rendered by 
daughters and daughtei*s-in-lavv, their increasing propensity to work 
outside the home is likely to lead many of them to substitute money for 
time in providing support for their elderly relatives. 

The stated preference of most elderly people is to live independently 
yet near their children ("intimacy at a distance," according to one 
sociologist), hut the livinir arrangements of the elderly cannot be 
separated from their family status, health status, and income. The 
youngest older people and elderly males are more likely to be mari'ied 
and living with their spouses than eldeily women and those in the 
oldest age groups, legaidless of sex. The failing health that comes 
with advancing age means that the proportion of ohler people who 
are institutionalized rises f!f)m 1 peicent in the 65 to 74 age gioup 
to 24 percent in the 85-and-older age group. 

The few long-term studies of the elderly confiiTn the supposition 
that the changes in their living arrangements represent a series of 
.successi: • . .^Mistments to woi-si^ning health and inability of the family 
to provirii' cded cnrv. Typically, the transition goes' from an inde- 
pendent - . ohold, to an apartment or room in a retirement homo or 
in the hoi.._ of an adult child, to an institution. It is significant that 
the proportion of the elderly who are institutionalized has not changed 
in i-ecent years, tliough there has been a large shift of elderly patients 
from mental hospitals and other inappropriate institutions to nursing 
honies- Indeed, because of increased longevity, the odds liave been 
rising that any individual will have a parent who is institutionalized 
at some time in the future. 
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Historica ly, there has been a deeline in the prevalen(*e of multi- 
^generational households, those in which grandparents remain as thev 
Ijass throii-^^h the transition from a liealtliy, independent life to a 
Ue])endent life. Another signiHcant change has been a marked decline 
111 tlie custom of having strangers in the household. Through the 1930s, 
at east a third of all households had boarders at some time, particu- 
arly the households of the elderly where lodgei-s often performed 
household chores in partial payment for their room and board. Such 
arrangements are much rarer today. 

Our society is only beginning to devise substitutes for the previous 
rraiisiMoiial living arrangements of the .so-callrd frail I'hlerlv. Wavsto 
ease the transition that are being developed include home health caro 
agencies; personal care and chore services; arrangements for foster 
care, day care and vacation care; congregate community housing: and 
subsidies for remodeling the homes of the elderly. Living arrange- 
ments, Iiowever, depend as much on income as on' the availability of 
alternative residential environments. With enough income, older 
peop e can atlord many measures to compensate for their declininc^ 
health. ^ 

The elderly are relatively immobiie compared to the rest of the 
|)o|)nlation although they have slightly elevated migration rates at the 
ages corresponding hrst to retirement and later to institutionalization. 
iMgiire 12 shows the concentration of non-migrant elderly persons in 
the ( riitral .States and tlu* Northeast and the even larger proportion 
in Morida, long a popular destination of elderly migrants New 
retirees are moving also to ( alifornia, Ari/ona/the Ozarks, and 
( )ivg()n, f hus contribul ing to tiie growing concentrations of the elderly 
population in the so-called Sunbelt and elsewhei^e 
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Locji! arojis torul to ''iv^v in place." For i»xjnni)l(\ tlio youn;^^ julults 
w!io !iv»m1 in tlic ritii's in tlir lU-M)^ and HMOs liav»* ivnuiiiitMl tlwn-. but 
tlnMi- rliildivn. tin- yoiin^r inhiit.^ of tlit' l!)4()s and IOr)()s, uiovwl to tlie 
sul)url)S. li'adin;: to tin. rnrn-nt conct'ntr'ation of thv vUlvr\\ in wliat 
Iiav(» Ih-fn tcnniMl tlip "irniy ^rlicttocs** of (Tntrai (Mtios. WIion*n(M«rlibor- 
lioods (l('tiM-ionit(s till' very old often fin<l i henisclvos trapjK^d. Poverty, 
ill health, or sorial ti(»s keep rheni from rcspondinnr as fpiirklv as tlie 
yoiintr to .-han^rin;: loi-al conditions, [n rural areas thore has h'tvn some 
niovenuMit of the ehler-ly. f)ur in the main it has eonsistetl of sliifts to 
M(»arf)y small towns from farms they ran no lon^^T operate*. 

\yitnesses told tlu> SehM't Cornnnttee that the ^'e<)^M*aphi<' jiirc se^rre- 
<^ati()n in the I'.S. has heen hir^^eiy voluntary, as parents /hoose to 
<tMv in ih.'ir lifrlonir njMirhhor'hnods ;ind children <'hf)ose tt) niove away. 
I'tii)Iic policy has ('ont rihiited to thost* ehoiees hy encoura^nn<: suhii'r- 
i>ainzation as well as con.^t ruction of special honsin*: projects" for tlie 
td<lerly in central ciri(»s. Yvt tlu» witness(»s also staled that a^'e se<rre- 
•ration has heen exj'cssive. In^yond the desires of either the idderlv or 
t heir rhildren. 

'Phe so<-ioe.-()noMn<' status of the elderly is determined pi-imarily by 
tiu'ir edu» ati »n. ()r(»vioiis occupation and income, and by retirement 
income. 1 )ecade by decade, the inconu»s. skill h»vels. and educational at- 
tainments of the elderly population hav(» risen, as have those of f)ther 
Amerirans. .Vt any point in time, however. lh(> ehlerlv have 1ow(M' 
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socioeconomic status than younger adults, because the status and 
. wealth of the elderly were built up in an earlier period when educa- 
tion and wage levels were lower. 

Incomes of the elderly drop sharply upon retirement, since few in- 
dividuals have enough private savings, investments, or pension plans 
to supplement Social Security payments and i-eplace their entire pre- 
retirement levels of income. As individuals grow older, they are 
Usually forced to draw upon the assets they may have accumulated 
(hiring their working years, so that the incidence of poverty increases 
with age. 

In recent years tho elderly have also been particularly hard hit by 
both the general inflation, becau.se pensions fail to keep pace with the 
rising cost of living, and by the specific increa.ses in health care costs, 
eiieig}' expenses, and property taxes. Non-marrie<:l women are espe- 
cially vulnerable, because few women have a history of earnings and 
asset accumulation comparable to that of men. After a husband's 
death, the widow's financial status usually deteriorates. 

2. FUTURE XEEDS 

Planning for the future needs of the elderly requires information 
about not only the number and characteri.stics of the future elderly, 
hut also \vhcre they will live. 

The recent rai)id growth in the number of elderly people will con- 
tinue during the 1080s. as is shown in table 0. The next 20 years should 
then see a lull in the rapid growth of tlie elderly population until the 
aging of the "baby boom" generation creates a ^'senior boom" starting 
in -2010. Retween '2010 and 2030. tbe elderly population will grow by 
'M) million to a total of million. As the table also .shows, the aging 
of the elderly population will continue for some time. Of the 6.0 mil- 
lion increase in the elderly i)opulatioii in the 1080s and lOOOs. almost 
three- fourths (5.0 million) will be in the 7r)-and-over age group. 

TABLE 9.~PR0JECTED CHANGES tN THE ELDERLY POPULATION: 1970-2050 (MILLIONS) 

1990- 

1970-«O 1980-90 2000 2000-10 2010-20 2020-30 2030-40 2040-50 

Increases in: 

+2.3 -0.4 +2.3 +8.4 +3.7 -4.8 « +1 8 

Jl" 75-^4 +1. 0 +2. 0 +1. 5 -.1 +1. 7 +5. 2 +2 4 8 

A«» 85+ +•< +.6 +.9 +.8 +.2 +.9 +2.3 +1 . 5 

Totat age 65+.. +4.4 +4.9 +2.0 +3.0 +10.3 +9.9 -.1 i+.6 

•Series II projection; other figures are same lor all 3 projections. 

Source; U.S. Bureau ol the Census "Estimates and Projections of the Population! 1977-2050," Current Population 
Reports Series P-25 No. 704, July 1977, p. 40, p. 50. p. 70; U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Demographic Aspects ol Agtng 
tnd the Older Population m the United States," Special Studies, Series P-23, No. 59, p. 3. " k b 

Trojections of the elderly ix)pulation are more accurate tlian pro- 
.ie< tion.s of the youth population. Becau.se all the people who will reach 
agh f).5 Ix'tween now and 2040 have already been horn, future mortality 
rate.*^ are tlie main detemiiuant of the numl>er of elderlv Ainerieans in 
that year. (Immigration will Ih^ a relatively unimportant contributor 
to t he size of the elderly population for the'next 30 yeai-s because most 
inwnigrants are young adults. For prnjectious Ix^yond 30 years, immi- 
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gration could bo expected to afleri die elderly fx>puliition more, r For 
this reason, criticisms of the proj.^f-tions of the size and composition of 
tlu^ elderly population liav^- focused on tliA projections of ^jture 
mortality. 

No altt?mittive mortality assumptions are curro;*r!v used in niakin^r 
IK)|>uIution projections, alth&u^jh studies of alternative morti::ity pos- 
sibilities ai-e now underway. The single Si^t of futun^ moi-tnhty rntes is 
determined jointly by tlie Census Bureau and the Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration (SSA). Firet, SSA deternii;,es the assump- 
tions about future mortality rates by age and sex, based on an an:»Ivsis 
of trends in mortality due to various causes. The Census Bureau then 
makes further assumptions about mortality differences by race, prior to 
making its population projections. 

Past Census Bureau orojections have ccmsistentiv underestimated 
the growth of the elderly population. The primary rea.son for 
the underestimation has been the rapid and unexpected decline in 
mortality rates. Life expectancy at age Of) has increased by more than 
a year in the last decade. Thus in 1070, the elderly population was pro- 
jected to grow by 1.4 million to a total of 21.5 million by 1U75 ; in fact, 
the actual increase was 2.3 million, so that tlie 197;*5 elderly population 
was 4.1 percent higher than had been anticMpated in 1970. 

The assumptions about mortality which underlie the current pro- 
je<!tions Iiave been revi-sed to reflect the recent rapid declines in mor- 
tality. It is now assumed, however, that improvements in survival will 
slow down in the future. Thus, over the next seven decades, life ex- 
pectancy at birth is a.S£;uined to increase by 3.;i yearns, whereas in tlie 
liH)5-7r) decade alone it increa.se(l by yejii-s. As reported in Chapter 
r, most experts do not forecast an inuuinent breakthrough in mortality. 
But even if iitortalitv rates fell twice as fast as under the current as- 
sumptions, the elderly impulation in 2020 would l)e 40,;") million, only 
16 percent higher than the projected 42.8 million under current 
as.sumptions. 

Because niortality assumptions are diffei-ent for males and females, 
they implicitly determine the projected future .sex composition of the 
elderly population. The advantage in life expectancy of females over 
males is expected to widen fmm the present 7.0 years to 0.2 year.s. 
Some analysts believe that, as female lalx>r force participation grows, 
women workers will experience the same job-related health hazards, 
and their life expectancy will approach that of males, though not 
totally, because of biological differences. 

There have not y(»t In^en any indications of sucli convergence, how- 
ever, and thus the hyiK>thesi/.(»d futures convergence has not In^en 
incorporated into tin* [)roject ions, liecause of greater projected mor- 
tality improvements for women, the female elderlv population is pro- 
jected to grow more rapidly than the male elderly population in future 
decades, and thus the excess of women over men in the older ages to 
continue to grow. By the year 2l)()() there are projected to lx« tUive eld- 
erly women for every two elderly uu'n: in the firi-nnd-over age group, 
there would be five women for every two men. 

It is niore difficult to project the other characteristics of the elderlv 
)opulation (besides age and sex cou»position) because behavior must 
)e projected in addition to survival. AVitne.^ses before the Selert Com- 
mittee predicted furth(»r improvements in health to match advances 
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111 survival. They expected a continuing decline in the proportion of 
older people who arc married, as tlu^ exce.ss of women over men /n'ows. 

A continuation of the trend toward independent livin^r bv the elderly 
should continue, <r\\\m their b<'.ttcr liealth and hi^^her incomes in the 
f utmv. 1 he elderly of the future should have hi^rher educational attain- 
ment and luc^her incomes than in the past. Women in particular .should 
have jtrreiiter economic security in the future Ixicause of their improved 
\york-hjstories and earnin^^s to<lay. The elderly of the futum will have 
fewer survivin<r children than the elderly of the i)ast,as well as .smaller 
fanuly networks in general, l>e<:ausi^ of the <,renenil decline in family 
size during]: this century. 

Witnesses before t\w xSelect (.'ommittee wei-e more confident about 
piedictnifr the future ^reo^rniphic locations of the elderly. Thev bidieve 
that current patterns of mi^^ration of the elderly (to the •\Sunlx;It") 
are likely to continue. Several witnesses tt)l(l the ('ommittee that 
increasingly the ehlerly of the future will live in the sul)url).<, rather 
than in central cities, as the suburbs bcfrin to ''age in place."' Mr. 
Jacob Siegel, senior demographic statistician for the Census Bureau, 
nottnl that the Census Bureau will publish State-bv-8tate projections 
of the ehlerly population later this ye^ir. 

The future needs of the elderly population will tliffer from those 
of today's elderly. Projections of future lu'eds involve two components. 
First, the future denuinds for s^-rvices are prujectcxl on the basis of 
(dianges in the size of the various age anil st»x groups within rhe elderly 
p()I)ulation, oil the assumption that tlu^ rati-s of usage of services by 
the different age-.sex groui)s will not change. Ser^)n(l, projections musY 
take ac^rount of changing usage rates for .services by (lifferent age-sex 
groups. Thus, in an overall projivtion of needs of (he elderlv. changes 
in behavior can either offset or acccuituate changes due to demo<rraphic 
shifts. ^ ^ 

The demograi>hic data suggest that the ru^eds of the elderlv will 
contmue to grow rapidly in the l!)8^)s, in part Iwcau.se the o'lderly 
population will c(mtinue to grow rapidly. Furtherniore, the needs 
of the elderly will grow even faster than tlie si/e of the elderlv ])opu- 
lation because of the growth in the propr. • on of the elderly in the 
(d<lest and most de|)endent age group.s. For example, if current utiliza- 
tion rates arc u.sed to projwt future u.s(^ of nursing homes, the next 
d(^*ade will see growth by three-fouiths in nursing home residents 
from 1 million in IDTo to I.T:^ million in 1000. 

Rapid growth in demand will affect not oidy nui-sing homos, but 
also other go(Kls aiul services which are used more with ailvancing 
ag(»: hospitals, physirMans" services. phai'maceuticj> Is. group housing 
arningements, smaller apartmenis. jmmI so on. To sum up. judginir hv 
tlcmoirraphic considerations alone, .rot o?dy will total speiur'iir oi7tU(} 
(dderly ris<'. i)ut average s|Kui(ling on (dderly persons will ri>H'l)ecause 
of (he increasing age and depeiulency witliin the (dderlv population. 

Starting in 2<)H). the gn)wth rate of tlu* elderly population will 
accelerate, to as high as 21^5 ju-rcent during the decade of the 201()s. 
in contrast to (J.T |)ercent during the decade of tlu* lODOs. It is diHicult 
to predict the kind of si^vvn-i^s (hat will be demanded by the eldei'lv 
that far in the future. Some of the implications for tinanciuL^ the need's 
of the (dderly after -JOlO are discussed la(er in this chai)tcrr 
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It is even more- difficult to predict behavioral trends. Health care is 
the field in which the best projections have been made (by the Social 
Security Administration and the Health Care Finaiicing Administra- 
tion), and these illustrate some of the conflicting factoi-s which must- 
be taken into account. 

First, per capita health care expenditures for the entire population 
have been increasing recently at approximately 15 percent per year, a 
rate much above the genei-al inflation rate. If the ti-end toward use of 
more as well as more sophisticated health care sei-vices continues, 
along with the rising prices of these services, the demographic com- 
ponent of rising health care expenditures may be a minor factor. 

Only ten percent of the increase in Medicare expenditures over the 
last ten years has been due to a larger number of patients. Whether 
these trends will continue wiH depend upon future price increases of 
health services, technological advances, the success of cost containment 
measures, future increases in incomes, and development of new meth- 
ods of meeting health care costs. 

Second, it may be possibSe to develop cheaper substitutes for costly 
medical services rendered in hospitals and nursing homes, such as 
mcreasing the availability of home care. Certainly, it is better and less 
costly to provide limited assistance to help an elderly person maintain 
an independent household than to force institutionalization be<;ause 
of the lack of such assistance. As the availability and quality of sub- 
stitute care in the home improves, more of the elderly can be expected 
to use It. Even though total expenditures may not falK the social bene- 
ht— both to the elderly and to their previously unpaid family members 
and fnends — could bo immense. 

Finally, the future use of health care will hinge on further in- 
creases in longevity. Extension of the best medical care practices to 
all citizens would reduce mortality, increase lifo expectancy, and un- 
doubtedly raise pev capita health care outlays. On the other hand, more 
widespread adoption by individuals of well-known preventive meas- 
ures — diet, exercise, and avoidance of drug abuse and tobacco--could 
raise life expectancy while lowering health care, costs. It is also pos- 
sible that non-medical preventive measures— for examjjle, the reduc- 
tion of exposure to carcinogens in the workplace—will extend life. In 
this case, although medical expenditures may fall substantially, an- 
other part of the national accoimts will reflect higher industrial pro- 
duction outlays. Fmally, the added cost of technological improve- 
ments is also difficult to detemine. The discovery of penicillin ex- 
tended life at a negligible cost, whereas the recent development of 
CAT scanners, kidney dialysis, and open heart surgei-y have extended 
life, but at enormously increased costs. 

3. POIJCY ALTERXATIW.S 

Much of the current debate about policies affecting the elderly 
^nters on the niM^ds of older people that are not being met today. 
Still, there IS a growing awareness that we should be planning now to 
meet future changes in the elderly population, especially planning for 
service facilities such as nui-sing homes and other i-esidential facilities 
which take time to build and will be in use for years. 
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The role of the family in care of the elderly is one of the central 
concerns of U>th i>olicyinakei-s and the ehlerlv tiieiusi'lvcs. Sinceenact- 
rnent of Social Security le«rislation forty yeai-s ago, the [)ublic sector 
has assumed more and more resiK>nsil)ility previously borne by the 
individuals and families. The Federal (rovernment noV pi-ovides So- 
cial Security F>t^nelits, Medicare, Metlicaid, and Supplemental Securitv 
Income, for example. Increasin*i:ly. State and local governments serve 
the elderly with subsidi/.ed housing, public hospitiils, senior c<?nters, 
and some home care services. 

Although the role of the public sector has been growing, much of 
the supix)rt. of the elderly still c^)mes from their own cti'orts or those 
of their families and friends. In 1976, 1!) percent of elderly men and 
8 percent of elderly women were in the labor force. In WlC), 7 million 
beneficiaries of private iK?nsion plans received $ir> billion in benefits. 
The $r)5 billion in S(x?ial Security I>enefits paid to retired workei^, 
their de|>endents, and survivoi-s in 1975 was based, in large part, on 
their previous work-history. In addition to income, of coui*se, the 
elderly often need Ix)tli medical and non-medical care. The GAO 
found that, of the 58 i)ercent of the (?.lderly who needed assistance in 
pei>;onal eai-e, virtually all of them (OG peixient) received that help 
fn>m family and friends. 

\Vitnesse.s before the Select Committee testified that public eil'ort*- 
to help the elderly should bt^ designed to strengthen the family's 
ability to c()i)e, rather than weaken it. Dr. Tamara Hareven, professor 
of histoiT at Clark University, told the Conunittee that the elderlv 
often feel isolated and liel[)less. because of the ambiguous division of 
resi)onsihility Ixitween the family and the public sector. She vccom- 
mender! that: 

AVe tnust utilize creativel\ whatever kin functions are sur- 
viving in American scK'iety, but we must provide adequAt>e 
support.*^ for kin to fulfill tluve fimctions . . . 

Dr Hareven emphasized that public policv should be supportive 
of the famdy at all stage.'^ of the life cvcle." Dr. Beth Soldo, senior 
re^eaiy.h associate at the Georgetown Universitv Center for Popula- 
tion Kesearch, matle a si)ecific re<?ommendation that tax subsidies for 
the care of an elderly (h>i)endent by a child should be extended. Dr. 
( owgdl disagreed, however, arguing that it is more effective to give 
assistance dn-ectly to the eldc Iv rather than to their families. All 
witnesses expressed concen- ' r th:. isolation of the elderlv within 
American so<.iety. Dr. C. ono-iKlcd that, aitiiough the elderly 

Often choose to live ::. ngi-. ( gated housing, public policv should 
avoid (h'lvmg older and yom.g-r jj^ople apart against their wishes. 

I he witMes.s<'s heard by the Select Committee nnanimou.slv agreed 
that public, policy should strive to help the elderly maintain their 
indej)endent households jus long a.s possible. Housing, transportation, 
medical care, personal care, recreation, and other oolicies must he co- 
ordinated to aclueve this goal. Health-related prohlp.ms can be re- 
lieved l>y some non-medical mea.sure.s~for example, by helping elderly 
people with ambulatory problems find housing \vithout stairs or bV 
remodeling housing to serve their Meeds. Dr. Soldo emphasized the 
need for ransitional residential environments and supportive services 
such as ,lay care, vacation ciiiv, choi-e services, and home health care 
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for the frail t»l(lorly. Sho not(»<l that Enj^land has used home visitors 
to monitor the condition of frail elderly pei-sons and help tliem main- 
tain thfirowii iiomos. 

Dr. Cowf^ill (»x])anded on the. need for ^roverninent assistance in 
develo]>in^ 'Si eontinnum of health care and housiiic^ for older p<»ople 
ranp^infjall the way from independent private residences to liospitals 
and luirsinf? homes." includin<5 siieii additional interme<liate stages 
as foster family care, visit in nni*s<»s and doctoi-s. lx)arding homes, 
and hospices. Dr. ITareven suggested that tiie Government place and 
monitor lum- family mem^x^rs in tiie house iio Ids of elderly people when 
appropriate and desired. 

Air. Hennan Bi'otnian, a consulting' geroiitologist. noted that al- 
thougii def ensii against institutionalizatitm is critical, the health needs 
of tlie elderly will often me^n that institutionalization is the only 
answer. Thus, efforts uuist he uuide to impiwe institutions for those 
wlio can no longer remain in their homes. He, like other witnesses. 
I>ointed out tiiat many proI)lems of old age can only Ixv deferred, not 
elimiiuited. The large recent and projected increases in the mimbei's 
of older peo])le underscoiv t lie lu^ed to resolve these issues. 

Witnesvses heard hy tiic Select (\)nunitte(^ emphasized tlie need to 
rais<^ tlit^ incomes of tlu» elderly. Dr. Soldo's re.stMireh luis found that 
living arrartgeruciits nn» highly influenced by income, wiiich in many 
cas(»s (\in Im* used to coni[)(Misate for deteriorating lu^altli. Dr. Cowgill 
stated : 

As far as liousiug is com-erned. perhaps the most efficacious 
form of assist a MC(» to older ])e()ple is some typt^ of casli suhsidv. 
Giveti ade(|uate income, most of them can arrive at then- 
own solutions. 

T am not lU'ce.ssarily implying a decreased emphasis on 
otiier ways of jts.sistiiig older people. I nuavly wanted to make 
tin* point tliJit. if tliev Iiave adefjuate incoua*, many of their 
prohl(»ms can he soh-ed on th(»ir own initiative. 

On the other hand. Dr. Soldo warned that in some cases increa.sed 
income^ is iut»ft't>etivt> hut direct assist an c(» can solve proldems. Foi* e.\- 
ami)le. preliminary tnideiu'c shows that major home repairs arc more 
lik(»ly to he done if the elderly are provided with free home repair 
services than if tlu^y are given more* inconjc. (Pi'oviding home repairs 
in this way would have the added Ijcnefit of increasing employment.) 
Mr. Hrotnum pointed out that where risks an* not uniform* (severe 
illiu»ss, for example, atfects some hut uot all of the elderly), it may 
h(^ h\ss coiitly to provide servicers to tliosi* f(»w who need tliem rather 
tlum Iiigher incomes for* all. 

Another ])oIicy issue stems from the heterogeneitv of the elderly 
popidation. All the witiuvsses i)efore the Select Ton unit tee emphasized 
that no single prograiu will henelit all older peo])le. and that public 
policy nmst ])rovide options to cov(»r differing needs within the elderly 
grou]). ^fs. Kovar observed that : 

A subsidy to home ownci-ship, for exauiple. might InMiefit a 
physically Iienlthy. mentally com])etent older ])erson. but be 
detrimental to a frail forgetful one who could neither nndn- 
tain tin* honn^ nor resist t.hc blandishuHMits of people who 
offered to **lielp for a fee." 
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The witnesses emphiisized the need for planning for the needs of the 
fiituro elderly a« well as those today. They expressed concern that 
the Aation will not res{)ond to •growth in the size of the elderly 
populatiori and its increasing proportion of the very old in a timely, 
thoughtful way. Several witnesses pointed out the need for following 
the shifting patterns in the location of the elderly, in order to provide 
services^where they are needed. 

Ms. Kovar warned that the growth of retirement communities poses 
severe problems for the provision of health services, AVhen they are 
started, they attract a young and relatively healthy segment of the 
ehlerJy population, but within a few yeai-s, the community can be faced 
with argo demands for health care services which had not been ade- 
quately foremen or provided. Both Dr. Soldo and Mr. Biotman 
warned that hiture services for elderly rnu.st cope with the increasing 
suburbanization of the elderly population. Thu.s, facilities should be 
located in the suburbs but with ea^y access to public transportation 
to serve the less mobile elderly. 

The witnesses agreed, also, that more data and research are neces- 
sary for making mformoil policy regarding the elderly. They agreed 
hat wJierever possible, existing data on the elderly should be tabu- 
hited and reported by narrower age groups (at least 10-year an-e 
gmups, and preferal)ly o-year age groups at)ove age 65). Such tabu- 
lations woukl be easy to construct from existing data and would 
provide a wealth of detail. Dr. Roljeit N. Butler, Director of the 
Nationa Institute ()n Aging, suggesteii tliar wliere samples are now 
too small to obtain i^eliable data about age groups within the elderly 
population, the upper age groups, wliich are smaller, could be 
oversanij)led. 

Ms. Kovar told the Select C\)nimittee that, although inaccuracies 
in age_ reporting of the elderly was a problem in the past, the quality 
of seIf-re])orting c)f age has iinproveil greatly and soon will be very 
good because of the need for accur^ite age reporting to obtain Social 
Security and Medicare beneKt.s. 

Mr. Siegel told the Committee that census counts of the elderly 
continue to encounter problems. Age repoiting is particularly poor 
when another family member reports the age of an elderly relative, 
as m the census or the Current Population Survey or upon registra- 
tion of death. Although tlie total count of the elderly population in 
the census is believed to be quite accurate, there are ottsettiug errors 
in the counts of tlie ditferent age groups within the elderly group. The 
very oUi tend to be isolated and easv to miss in surveys; on the other 
hand, some younger people report 'themselves as over 65 to increase 
their chances of getting age-rehited benetit.s. 

Dr. Soldo advocated a National Survey of the Elderly (similar to 
one conducteil in Britain) so tliat data on all aspects of aging can be 
coordinated. She deplored the pre.^ent situation in which data on 
health, living arrangement.s, iucouie, and the like come from such 
diverse sources that a complete and coherent picture of elderly people 
cannot be formed* Other witnesses, however, (cautioned that the need 
for new data to answer specific policy (piestions must be evaluated 
cnrefully l^efore achlitional surveys are inidertaken. 

Dr. Soldo also stres.sed the need for systenuUic national long-range 
djjta on the elderly, the better to inulerstand the series of transitions 
which make up the process of aging. Although some longitudinal 
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surveys exist (notably, the Fames National Longitudinal Survey and 
the Social Security Administration's Retirement History Survey), 
their coverage does not extend to the entire elderly population. 

The witnesses disagreed about the priority that should be given 
to better projections of the future elderly population, Ms. Kovar and 
Dr. Cowgill believe that current projections are adequate. Dr. Butler 
and Dr. Soldo stressed the need to improve the study of mortality and 
the projections that result from these data. Both Dr. Soldo and Mr. 
Siegel recommended that the Census Bureau make alternative mor- 
tality assumptions for the population projections, in line with its 
current experimental work. Several of the witnesses emphasized the 
need to continue to improve the projections not only of the national 
elderly population, but also of its distribution among regions. States, 
and local communities. 

To summarize, the elderly population is changing rapidly and wili 
continue to do so for some time. Not only is it growing in size, but the 
older and more dependent segments of the elderly population are 
growing most rapidly. Social changes, too, emphasize the need to re- 
evaluate the adequacy of .services for the elderly, both today and in 
the future. Public policv must take account of the heteiogeneity as well 
as the complexity of thv, needs of the elderly. They are heterogeneous 
with respect to age (sometiinirs more than one generation in a family 
is elderly) and other characteri.stics. , 

Living arrangements, health status;, marital status, ami income are 
interrelated in such a wav that intervention, if fragmented, can have 
onlv limited success. Finallv, policvmakers must be aware of the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the elderly population— its longevity, age 
structure, sex distribution, marital status, family relationships, and 
geographical distribution— and seek more information to en.sure that 
policies are appropriate, timely, and effective, 

F. POPUUVTION-'S Fisc.vi. Impaci' 

The current debate over the financing of the Social Security sys- 
tem has brought home to nianv the fiscal consetiuences of changing age 
composition of the United States population. The rapid growth of the 
elderly population when the ''babv l)OOin" generation starts to retire 
in 2010 was discus^sed previously. That growth translates into a rapidly 
fallinir ratio of taxpavers to beneficiaries for the Social Security sys- 
tem, as shown in Hgu're i:V The aging of our population will attect 
many programs besides Social Security. 
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FIGURE 13 

Projected Number of Covered Workers per Beneficiary, 1960-2050: 
Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance Program 
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(Based on Alternative II of 1978 Trustee's Report; total 
tility rate =2.1, unemployment rate = 5.0) 

SourL- . Francisco R. Bayo, Deputy Chief Actuary, Social Security 
Admi nistration. 
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Secretary of HEW Joseph Califano rocontlv noted that Federal 
spo^ndin^r on the elderly amounts to nearly one-quarter of the Federal 
budget and pro.](H'ted that, by 2025, 40 percent of the bud-et would ffo 
to the still rapidly ^riwinfr elderly population. Colonel Robert De 
Marcellus of the Florida National Guard exT)-.ssed concern to the 
Committee that the ^Yo^^^m^ demands of the elderly would squeeze out 
defensT^'"''^""^ ^^^""^ expenditures, most notabfy those on national 

1. riXAXCING AGE-RKL-VTED PROGRAMS 

C^oncern has recently been expressed that the frrowincr proportion of 
the e derly in the I .b. pojiulation will plan^ an increa.snur and intoler- 
able hui-clen on society to meet their needs. To quantify the seriousness 
ot tins burden, It is Ilec(^ssary to measure total dependency, not lust 
that duo to the mcreasin^r number of elderly dependents. It is impor- 
tant to know not only the total proportion of dependents in the popu- 
lation, but also the per capita spendin-. both public and priyate. on 
different i^roups of dependents. 

A yery crude measure of dependency relates the proportion of the 
population of workinfr afre to the proi>ortion of ^lon^yorkinnr an^e, 
^yhether youn<r or old. Because fertility is the most important detcr- 
jninant of a^>:e structure in modern societies, it is usually true that an 
increas<. m the proportion that is c^lderly is lar*^ely otl'set by a reduc- 
tion ui the proportion that isyounfr. 

In this century the proix)rtion of the population in the 18 to 04 ao^e 
*^roup in the I .S. has ran^red from a hi^^h of (\:) percent in 1942 to a lo^v 
of 54 percent in 10f>4. Eyeu if the f,:oportion that is elderly' doubles 
iwtwecn now and the decline in the ])roportion under nlre 18 will 

mean that the population in the workin«r aires will represent'^oS 7 i)er- 
<*ent as compared with 50.6 percent today.' .V hicrh propoi-tion of the 
population in the workin*,' a;res is a fairly nr*)od indicator of low 
de[)endency, even thoufrh many of the peo[)le in the ^vorkinf'• aces 
have no earninnfs. 

For example, housewives make an important contribution to social 
we fare by child rearin^r. cleaniufr. cookinir. sboppiufr. and the like, 
althoufrh they do not receive money for their elFoi-ts nor is their work 
represented in the irross national' i)roduct accounts. The estimated 
replac(|m(»nt yalue of the av(wa^r(» hous(MVife*s yearly services was oy(»r 
$7,000 in 1077. 

To know the proportion of the populat ion that will Ik* navinif ta\(*s. 
however, (me must look not only at the balance of workin<r:aire people 
vei-sus the f)ld and the younir, but ilso at the proportion of that aire- 
fXronp that is actually earnin*r. l)espite the airinfr of T^S. societv^in 
this century, the propoi-tion of tlw total j^opulation which is employed 
luus increased only from :ir> |>errent in 1000 to 40 r)ercent in 1075. This 
trend reflects several fjK^tors. lioth youth and tin* elderly work lessthrtfi 
in the past. Youn^r people now obtain more schoolinlr and enter the 
full-time labor force at older aires. Older ])eopIe are retirin^r from the 
lal)or forec at youn^a*r and yotuifrer a^res. The reduced participation 
of the yotui*r and the old lias been more than offset by the increasin<r 
[)aid work by women. 

Onee the total number and type of dependents has l>een tletermined. 
it is important to know the total amount spent on them. A widely 
(pioted fi«rure from the work of Robert Clark of Xfirth Carolina State 
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Fniversitv and Joseph Spcn^r|er of Diikc University <rives public 
oxpenditun'.s on an elderly pei*soii as three times the puhiie expendi- 
tures [)er youth. In his testimony In^fore the Committee, however. Dr. 
Ciark noted that private spendin^r in niore important for the support of 
vouth than for the elderly. When [)rivat(» expenditures on clothin*; and 
fwxl are incduded. the total eost rd' an elderly dependent is only ."iO 
percent hi^rher than that of a youn«: one. Mueli of the spending for 
youth, unlike spending: on the elderly, increas(\s their earning: capacity 
in adulthood. The implication that a dollar spiMit on a yoim^,' i)ei'Son is 
thus more rewardin<^ to society than a dollar spent in behalf of an 
older pei-son has not vet been fully investifratod. 

Much of the public spendin*;'' on youth is for education, which is 
financed lar^roly bv State and local taxes. On the other hand, most of 
the i)ublic spending: on the elderly is federally financed, rhanges iii 
the a«re comfX)sition of societv may therefore require a chan<rin<r bal- 
ance of Federal vei-sus State^ind local respoiisibil'uies and spendill^^ 
This issue hots thus fi\r received little attention from expeits in public 
finance. Dr. Clark stated that continuation of rapid jirrowtli in all levels 
of ^rovernmont spendin^r mifrht make such a discussion unimi>ortant— 
that is. any shifts in the balance of responsi'Dilities between levels of 
^rovemment could be overwhelmed by the <rvowth in total public 
ex|H*nditures, x k i 

Kxcept for elementarv and secondary education, the Old Afre and 
Survivoi-s rnsuram-e (O.VSI) component of Sm-ial Security is the 
Federal pro^rram most stron^rly tied to the a;re structure of our popu- 
lation, over 1)0 percent of the elderly receiving: benefits. The TrusU^es 
of the .So<'ial .Security Trust Funds are required to report to Con^^ress 
annuallv on the current status and ivceit)ts and expeiuliturcs exiK-eted 
for 7:> years in the future. The So<'ial Security pro^^rain thus provides 
an excellent e.nd well-documented example of some of the fiscal prob- 
lems ass(><'iated with chanfrinir a<re stnieture. 

.\fost (>[' the Social .S(>curity pro^rmin is financed by payroll taxes; 
thus the balam-e l)etweeri revenues and exiMmditures is of frreat con- 
cern and can 1h» easilv inensnred. ft is imf)ortant to remember, however, 
that a^^e-related proirrams financed by ^^eneral revenues face analo^rous 
probhmi.-^ A-ljen cbauirin«r a<re structure causes a shift in the balance of 
taxpavers versus beneficiaries. 

The So<Mnl Securitv svstem has three separate components hnanced 
by the payroll tax. Old .Vtrc and Survivors Insurance fOA.^I) in-o- 
vi<les what are irenerallv known as Social Security benefits to retired 
peoplr thoir dependents, and their survivors. Disability rnsurance 
(]){) ivrovides benefits to disal)led workei-s and their dependents. PTos- 
pital Tnsurance (HF) provides Medicare benefits to the elderly and 
lonir-term disabled. . . , 

Since its inception in VM'Ck FTT has been a nsin<r proportion of the 
fotal O.VSDHl .^vstem. f)rimarily InM-ause of soannir hospital cost^. 
althoiprii demoirrapbir factoi-s have also played a part .Vs of 10(0. 
1.^) r)ercent of the s\ tt'?u'> Ix-nefits were i)aid under 111. 11 percent 
under Dl.and 74 r>er.v]jt u!i<ler O.VST. The followMiL^ pa<res foi'US on 
Scx'ial .S(»cur:ty\s O.VSDT componenf . most of which ivpresents retire- 
ment Ifcnefit.s. 
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2. SOCIAL, SEClTRrrY SYSTEM PROJECTIONS 

The Social Security system provides a model of the best <ro lont 

planiiin^^ for i-esponsc to demonrrnphic chun<,'e. The annuaf <rv 
projections made by the Actual^ of the Social Security . 7i- 
tion (SSA) of Social Security tax receipts and ex|)endit no 
next 7r> yeai-s provide policymakers with a unique plannin, . i^- 

ure U shows the current estimate of the long-run financin^r ,,f the 
coinpoiuMits of tht\ Social Seciirity system under the interniedTate cast^ 
projecte<i! by the Actua^^y. 



Projectefj (;,..■• -f^TJi cures and UegKIatcU 




Sourtc V>_<JjJ. •'<:ij ri;.7 SuIJjain. Mjrcfi ]97ii, p, 26, 



Expenditures for OASDI will start to exceed payroll tax revenues 
around 2010 when the ''baby boonr' generation begins to retire. With 
the siibsecpient erosion of the previously accumulated OASDI trust 
fund, the system will hi- in deficit by about -2025. For the III (Com- 
ponent of the program, demogniphic factoi-s are also impoi-tant i:i the 
long run, but In^cause of nsing hospital utilization and costs, the HI 
trust fund will be in deficit before 1990. Expressed as a percentage of 
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taxahio payroll, tlie av(^ni<ro annual deticit will be l.-t pf -cent for 
OASDI unti percent for HI, for a total of 4.4 percent over the 
ne.xt 7i't yeai-s. 

Afr. Elmer Sinitli, Asscx'iate Soeial Swurity CoiTiinissioner for Pro- 
fCrani Policy and Planiiin^r, emphasized to the Select Committee that, 
l)ecaus<» of the population ehan»,'es over time, it i.s Important to analyze 
the 7r,-year peruxl in .smaller s(»jQ:ments. Tn the fii-st 25 veui-s OASDT 
will have an average actuarial .surplus of 1.0 percent;'in the second 
tir> yeai-s, a small deficit of 1.1 |x^rcent. In tlu^ hxst 25-year ix?i iod begin- 
ning^' in 1^028, the averatr^ annual deficit will .shoot up to 4.1 percent. 
Th.e :VJ percent deficit in the yenr 2050 would continue indefinitely 
under the demo^rraphic and economic assujnptions now being useil. 

.Vs part of the projection process, the Actuary also estimates the 
sensitivity of future tax receipts and expenditures to the economic 
and demographic assumptions used. The di'icussion here will be limited 
to the sensitivity of the projections to assumptions al>out fertility, 
moi-tality, and lalxH- force pai-ticipation. The pi-ojections v'o I't 
analyze alternative immi^^-ration assumptions, because* legal iinniigra- 
tion is determined by law rather than by iKdiavior, and tliei-e are no 
reliable estimati»s of iUe«^al immigration. 

The long-run projections of Social Security actuarial balance arc 
V(^ry sensitive to assumptions al>oiit fertility. In the intermediate 
case, in which tVitility of 2.1 children is a&sunied, the actuarial deficit 
is 1.4 percent per year over the next 7") yeai-s. Fertility of 1.7 cliildreu 
would incraise the deficit to 2.7 percent,' wiiiltr fertility of 2.5 children 
would reduce the deficit to 0.4 i)ercent of taxable payroll. In efiect, 
then, a 0.4 child inerea.se in fertility reduces the actuarial deficit by 
1.0 per ^'iitagc [joint.s. 

This Vr)-year average figure actually understates the long-run sen- 
sitivity of the deficit to the fertility assumptions. Since theix^ is about 
a 20-yeai- lag Ixitween births and the entry of those individuals into 
the taxpaying labor fon-e, the effects; of diffei-eiit fertility assumptioiiS 
are concentrate<l in the latter two-thirds of the 75-year projection 
pericxi. Table 10 shows the expenditures and actuarial balance by 
25-ye4ir periods. In the hiyt 25-ycar period, the deficit under the low 
fertility assumption is 7.2 percent of taxable payroll, 5.4 percentage 
points more than iirA Mie high fertility lussumption. 

TABLE lO.-AVERAGE OASDI EXPE.^OITURES AND ACTUARIAL BALANCE AS A PERCENT OF TAXABLE PAYROLL 
WITH INTERMEDIATE ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS AND VARIOUS TOTAL FERTILITY RATES 



Total f«rtiii(y rate 



1.7 2.1 2.5 



Expendl* jros: 

2?S3-2J 4.2 13.5 12.9 

2028- 52 19,6 16 5 14 2 

ro,a, 1978-iuW .. Ui US 12,6 

Actuarial balanco: > 

19^8-2002 +1.0 +1.0 +1.0 

2003-27 _1.8 -1. 1 5 

2078-52 : -7 2 -4 -lis 

Total. 1978-2052 -.2. 7 -1.4 - . 4 



balafK^ is computed by subtracting expenditures from average lax rates of: 11.67 for 1978-2ft12 12.40 for 
2003-52, and 12.1F ;>r entire period. 

Source; 197& Aunual Reporl of tfie Board ot Trustees of tfie Federal Old'Age and Survivors Insurance an 1 Disability 
Insurance Tru^* Furjds. ' 
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Tlie l>Hsic luorlulity H.ssunii>tion in tlio Sociul Security projections 
is tliat I Hit ween now mid i^OoO lift* twpectiiucy for* males will iiK! reuse 
from 01). 1 to 71.8 veal's luid for females from 77.0 to 81.0. BcM'anse life 
oxpectaricy in the T.S. is so hi^h. any further reductions in nioitality 
add less to duration of working life than they do to (hinition of the 
][H>st-\V()t-k peri<xl when retirement, benefits ar'e paid. I^hus. the more 
nipid the decline in mortality, the ;ri'f»ter the actuarial deficit Ix'- 
caiise e.xpenditurt»s incrciase njor'e than tux income, liecause any mor*- 
tality (hndine is assnnuul to continue- thi'ou^rhout the 7r)-year' projec!- 
tion pericxl. mortality is lowest at the eml. urul the actuar'ial halanee 
is thus most atFeeted in the last years of the pr'ojtH-tions, 

In makin<^ the proje<-l ions. tht» S(H*ial Secur'ity Actuai'y nuist also 
si>ecify future hilK)r Force*. par'ticii>ation of lH)th men and women and 
futurti i«ttterns of retinMiient, F.alH)r for'cc^ participation I'ates of 
prime-a<r(* men have followed a slow downwai'd trend in past veal's 
and ar'e rather ejusy to predict, 'I'he par'ticipation of womc^n and the 
retirement dt^cisicju. however, have l><»(»n more ditlimlt to prvdict, 

,Vrr, Smith provided the Committee with some analysis of the sensi- 
tivity of tlu» pi'ojeetions to <litfer't»nt lain)!' for'ce par'ticipation ratt^. 
Fie. stated that th(» elftMt of r'ecent le;i"islati'Mi to end mandatorw ivtrrt*- 
merit will tMicour'a^^e* ohh'r* peo[)le to stay in the wor'k for'ce, Ther'cforv. 
the law is expeeted to redacts tla* lou^-ran;re costs of the system by 
alK)Ut 0,1 per'cent aimmilly. In ;;ener'al. however, tlu* Aetuar'V i)r'ojects 
a cont inuiri<r ti't»nd to volnntar'V ear'ly r'etirement which will he only 
partially offset hy le^rislatiou to ei»d mandatory r'etir'ement. Dr. Clark 
j)ointed out that nnrnt inci'eases in S(X'ial Security Inwielits have Ixmmj 
instrumt»ntal in (»mil)lin^ wor'kers to r'(»tir'e early, 

Incr'eases in fenude lahoi' force participation rvsult in decr'eases in 
the aver'a^ife annual lutuai'ial deficit, Mucli of the InMieHt fr'om hi<rh<'r 
female hdn^' for'ce participation ratit^s results fr'orn the fact that a 
wife's So<Mal Security henefit fr'om her own eai'inn<rs is usu.ally less 
than a si><^n,se's iKWiefit from her hushnnd's ear'uintrs. so that she r'e- 
cei ves little athlitional r'etnrri due to her own payi'oll tax contributions, 

ft is inter'(^tin<r ihjit. the .^(H'ial Seciu'itv projections as.sunie that 
female lalx)!' for'ce participation rates are the sarue in all i)r*oje(tions, 
r'e;ritrdless of tlu» ilitferin^' assirmptions nlKHit fertility in each case. 
Deputy Chief ,\(tirar'y Fr-iincisco I^iiyo assur'ed the Comrnlttee tluit 
incor'p'oratinir sophisticated invei-s<' relationship Ixtween family size 
and wife's eai'idn^rs history woidd have a ne<rli^rible effect on the 
actuarial balara^e, 

;{, eorj(*\ Ar/rKitN'Aii vks 

The pr'evions «li-^cn<sioii has hiirhli^rhted the fiscal cr'unch coming: 
wiien th(^ "hahv h'xau" <ren<'r'at ion r'ltires, Ar'ound i^OlO, the r'atio of 
I'etir'eesto workers will -tart to rise r'apidly. Kveii thouorh the pr-ojjor- 
tion of children in th»' pn|)idatio?t may fall sorru^whnt and tlu* jHw'- 
centa<r<* of women wle> uork may fontirnie (o ris(». the ver*y size of the 
s(>nior'^ •rcuiei'ation and the lar'^re needs of the elderly will er'eate a 
<;i'owirj<r e<'ononuc <le|H'nd(»ncv, 

.-^(X'icty has thr'ee .dteniatives for tlealin^r with the expected fluctua- 
tions in'tlu. pi'f>portion of the population which is ehhwly and the 
eonse(pa»nt str'ains on th(» S(x-ial Security system. First. iMMutits can 
adjiist(>d per'imlrcallv. either tlu'ou^di chan;rin«r monthly amounts 
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or hy rlian<rin«r ihe a^rc of ('li<ril>ilit y aa^l ihus t\w dunitioii of Ix-ncfir 
payments. Second, taxes cuii Ih' adjusted pericKlicaliy lo a.-Min- ali." 
cient. Trust Fund income. 

Tiii rd, a lon<,^-run e(|uilil>riuni tax and IxMiefit -trueture can U 
and tli(^ intere^t-earnin»r OASDI Trust Fund used to butler the flui:tu- 
ution.-^ rreeipts and expenditure.-^ over time. Keplaein;: Hie ScK'ial 
Serurii V taxes witii ;rerieral tax^ition is perceived ineorreetly })y some 
as a fourth alternative for d(^alin;r with eiian<riH^^ demo;rraphic cir- 
euinstanees. In fact, sucli a step wouhl simply slu ft tlu' pi'oblcMu from 
the So<'ial Security system to tlu* Treasury Dep-artnient ; tlie fiscal 
crunch cau^^cd bv (l(Mno<rraphic factoi*s would not disappear. 

Con^rress considered all three alternatives in the pa,st year. A benefit 
sti nctni'e which has been cxpandin^r too fast (bcM-ause of the erroneous 
inflation-adjustment prrn-edure) was cut back. Tax rates wore raised so 
that the Tnist Fund will aceimiiilate balances until 2010 and then will 
bo drained only gradually as the '*baby boom'- generation's rotirement 
years proceed, Xe^'(»rtlleless, the m(»asures taken sc) far \vill K insuffi- 
ci(»nt to cOf)(» with the continuinfr drains on the system aftcM' •2f>w.>. 

Nfr, Smith told the Committee that society should not attempt now 
to solve* problems \vhi<'h are T)!) years away : 

In '202r>, we're essentially out of steam, and the current fi- 
nancing: do<'s not carry us through this critical period. Now, 
that was delibcratidy left as an unfinished ])ioro of business — 
I think- partly for .sonu^ of the reasons that arc* bein^ ruisi^d tlr - 
morning; a rero^jnition that there* is vf)latility in thcsH 
cstinuites; that it's very difHcult to nuike projections over tliis 
p(»rio(l of tinu»; and there is a (jU(»stion about tlie extent to 
which yoti wish to tax people* today for presumed events 50 
y(»ars from now. Tlu»r(» is also tlx* reco^ndtion that the 1977 
Ameiulments place tin systt Ui in rtdativ ;rf>od slnipe for the 
next years. It wouhl ;rive us some time to make some ad- 
justments, sonu» technical analyses, and for further policy 
?r.-oposals. 

On the other hand. Dr. Kolx-rt Clark of Xorth Carolina State T'ni- 
vei'sity ar*rued that nu'asun»s which would nuluce ben(*fits in retire- 
cent, <uch as raising: the a^e of eli^ribility, must be i.iitrrKluced ;rradu- 
;;!ly ard well ahead of any crisis, so that individuals bave time to 
adjust I'heir arr'an<rem(»nts for* rctirenuMit. 

V vv, what I suggest is not that we all of a sudden one day 
raii^e the retirement age from 05 to 70, but that we gradually 
do that ov that cr)usi(h' ration be given to gradually doing 
that. Say you wairted to raise it five years — if you raised it 
onir-quarter (»verv year, it would take 20 yeai-s to do that 

I th'nk thai: if you're going to raise the age of retirenu.it^ 
you're >:-.';:ng tli;' rules r)f tlu? game under which people save 
fo/ reiin i.r nt. arr.* ihey need a lead time in which to revise 
their e.vpe i.icions a'.id their planning horizons. If you're 
'^oinii: to btarl in 1!)D0, 1 certainly would argue that 1980 is 
iM»riC too soon to put Muit into effect. 

If one bt^gi to do \l well in advance, if you .sec that tlie 
projeetions arc off — and my guess is that 2.1 is probably 
goin*^ to be optimistic over the short-term, that tlie fertility 
rate is below that and will remain below it for some period — 
then you can slow down the process of the rate of increase. 
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Thp witnesses a^n'od that th.- current .lehato iil.o.it the ^"ture, of 
the Social Seciiritv system is invaluable and should be expanded. 
The of poliev.naki.^ should Ik- to develop solutions b.-fo.-e a ens.s 
at i.osr.here irises with pressure for iiasty and ad hoc resi.ouses. Both 
D • r rk an.l Mr. Smith ufrree.l that now is the time when cons.der- 
I! le reS!;;eh should Ih. unck.taken to assess th. f ^^P^f 

l..m and the efficacy of alternative measures to • 
Smith mentioned that consideration by <-"'f ' 7'' 
the next few veais bv the reports of the qna.l r, ,.mal Ad\isc)i.\ t oun 
cil on Social- Securfty, an Independent body, and the Pres.den .al 

m.misSon studyin,. .^tirenn-nt. Finally all ajrreed that H-y";.;;^,'' 
luii^t be aware of the demo^rraphic factors and make u.e of lutli. i 

"?l^m^:!i;? uS^'S briellv ..n specific solutions to the future 
prol. e s- of S... ;al .Seeuritv. Mr. Su>itl r«ue. that society mu.t thmk 
e vhol. ron.-c.pt .,f retirement and review the benefit structure 

f Social in'ludin. spouse 'r-'litt. ^"^"^r^" , ^d"i Cla.^ 

(vntives for deferred retirement, and inliation-iiidexing. Di. CJaik 
s n-ss.'d t t the- ejects of ditferent afres of eligibility on the svsteni 
■ 1 u d he t 1 lie.1 closelv in the A.-tuary's full simulation model. He 
i . witli Representative Kiehard fiephardt that l-«'f t.on c?n- 
•eniin.r muu.lat orv retirement ami i-nvate pensions must be linked 
with lefrlslntiun oa S..-ial Security, so that an integrated policy on 
retireiii"nt can replaces the present f rafriueiited aiiproacli. 

I)r Ciark advoi-at.-.l the abolition of all mandatory retirement. He 
nr.'e.i that rese.r.-h shmild consider, in addition to the problem, of 
the Soc-ial .Securitv system, the whole response of society t<> possible 
per.si.stent tluctuatioas in a;r.- stnietiire and the consequent ebb and 
low of demands for particular ajre-related social services. 

Uepl-csentative Dav'e Stoc-kman stated that the United ^ll^e-^ ^ 
study the ramiHcations of either a -iiest worker policy or of P'' ni. nth 
in.M.tfrration to even out t!-,e valleys in the age « ' Mr 

fmve'in.l reduce tluctnation.s 111 economic- deiiendency oyi ^>n«"• fl'; 
Smi h .liscu^sin- "uest ^vorkeI•s in Kurope, note.l that while liej 
;m m . In s .• 1 Vseruritv taxes, they also receive benefits upon retire- 
" e u-r in the lio.st coimtry or in their native countries under re .- 
p,..,..itv or s.. .-alle.! totalization agreements. (Thc; i.dvantages and d 1. ■ 
mh.:nta.res of >• rue.st worker f.olicy are .liscusHed more extensn elv m 
the report of th.- Select Comm'ittee, Lryal and Ilhgnl Inamgration to 

Both .Select (^)mmittee members and witnesses expressed considci- 
al.le frustration with reganl to tlie use of haig-ran^M, p-..]o.-tions :n 
making Social Se.-nritv i.olicy. Mr. Smith ei ipliasized that projec .0, - 
•,„„!.ri.e seen ,is a planning tool ni^:.er than as precise predictions 
al)OUt an nr. ertain future; 

We-re getting at the vrrv heart of. in a '-ense. the actuarial 
science and ho'.v proje.-f...ns are iiuide. On the one hand. T 
think the.se projections are extremely valmible for program 
ohuininc purposes. I think they have introduced in a sense, 
a discipline into the svstem . . . and there have been Hcrioiis 
Ltteini'ts to adjust the incme and the outgo side of the ledgers 
whenever the projections sug- ..'d that that was a rcasonah 
course of action. . . ■ 
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Now the other point I would like to make is that we are do- 
very long-ruiige projections, so I think the actuaries and 
other people who are in this business of making future pro- 
j(?etions are always a little conservative about taking our most 
recent historical experience, particularly il it seems to vary 
from a long-range historical cycle, and using that as a basis 
for making 75-year projections. So there's probably a little 
lag if the current experience turns out not in fact to be an 
aberration, but to bo essentially a new part of the curve for 
the futiae. 

Kepresentative Stockman suggested that using a witler range of 
asaumptions in making the projedions could enable policymaker.* to 
make more inforuiotl choice-^, demographers in 194G underestimated 
tcnlay's populatioii by about million (lio percent) because no one 
was willing,' to use extreme assumptions about fertility and consider 
the possibility of a postwar "baby Ikxhii." A more recent example 
occurred in V,)7'jt when the Social 8e< irity provisions to ofl'set infla- 
tion were enacted. Mad projections bct-n iimde with the assumption of 
double digit inllation, then considcn-c xtrcmely unlikely, the danger.-, 
of tlie \U7'2 inflation adjustment foi lula could have been foreseen, 
and it would not have been necessary to amend the law when double 
digit, inflation did in fact occur. 

Both Kei>resentative Stockman and Mr. Smith agreul that legis- 
lators should not automatically gr'avitate t^) the middle projection, the 
one wrth the intermediate fisriumi)ti()ns. Mr. Smith did not support 
n suggestion f)y He[)res(wuat i ve Stocknum for a separate Hoard of 
uarnv., independent of the Social Security Administri^tion, con- 
en. hnr that lively flehat(» about the assumption now goes on when 
:e i)roj-.-tions are made, involving the Departments of T.abor and 
i reasury, well as FIKW. 

la 1 Security, however, n^presents onlv oik^ of th(» nianv proirrams 
' »r '- m ^je atiecteil hy chamrin^' u^v composition in 'om future 
f)opuh;nw.M. 1 extension of .-(mipjirable lonir-range analvsis to otiier 
proirrams would im;)rove soci(vty s nbilif v to meet the future challen<rps 
ot (lem()grn['.;iic ('l :\iii>-e. 

nr. (JK()(n?APrrrc i:r:i)rsTiuRT^TTOx of the uxited 

STATl'iS ]M)P['LATrOX 

Population cluuiirp \n any iriven h>cale is the net result of births 
(leatl s. anil net migration. 'I'he recent sharp drof) in fertilitv ancl 
*V'»trniLMnigration patterns have resulted in sifmifirant shifts in the 
sixe an(l structure of reirional and local populations within M.e Ignited 

h " 1 ?r ^'^'^ romnmnitv could 

» • population throuirh nuirnuion and still experience growth throu-h 
»mfnral increase. I o<]av. nn,^ration is the pri/narv dorerminnnt of he 
riianire. ,n local pounlation si.e and thus of the social. ,)olitical and 
<->nn,nicstrainsentailed in population change ' 
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A. Recent and Futuju: Changes 

1. NONMETKOPOUTAN UEVIVAI, 

For most of tlie Xjitiorrs Jiistory, Ai;ioric'uiis have tended to move 
from rioiimetropolitaii uitus to metropolitini areiis, l)ut sinee 11)70 
more Aiiierieaiis have l)t;eii moviiiu; uwiiy from metropolitan areas 
than into them. The resiir<rence of {xipi-' ition <;ro\vth in iu)iimetropoii- 
tan areas can l>c attrifjwted to two plienoincna : urban sprawl and 'Turai 
renaissance." The lirst i> the expansion of an SMSA into iiei;;lii)orin;r 
rural areas. (An SMSA, or Standard .Metropolitan Statistical Area, 
typieuiiy eonsists of a coimtr (!ontainin<r a city of at least r»l),onO 
inhabitants, pins siirroiindin<r j'ountics tliat are met ronoiitan in nature 
and intecrrated witii t!u; central (.-(junty by eommutin*:!) '-Kni'al renais- 
sance*' refers to inerea-in;r mi<ri'at ion to towns and counl ic^s tiiat are en- 
tirely nirn! and not linked to an SMSA. Table 11 siiows recent popula- 
tion ;:rowtIi and net mi^rmtion for the Tnited States l)y type of county. 

TABLE 11,-POPUUTlON CHANGE BY METROPOLITAN STATUS; 1960-1976 

Average annual Aveiage annual 

percent population rate of net 

change migration > 

1960-70 1970-76 1950-70 1970-75 



Total. United Statei . 13 ,) q a, 

Metropolitan countiei' \j " g ^'i J 

Nonmetropolitan counties '4 1*3 

Adjacent counties * '7 4 _' 3 



Nonadjacent counties '\ ^2 -9 

thl^rl f^om subtracting ihe no.-nber leaving an area from the number arriving and dividing by 

the pouulation at t/.-> beginnin| of the specified period, uiv.unm u/ 

> MetropoJit.'«n status as ai IVi. 

' Nonmetropolitan countiei ^rfjacent to SMAS's, 

P.h°'« '?Q72'''ii''*H ^k' "2 '*'lr'."«lJ?y.^ ^ ^"'^ " S- House Select Com.tiittee .n Population 

Feb. 8 197B. His data are based on the 1970 Census and Current Population Reports, Bureau of the Census. ' 

Heciu.se of tiie nM-ent low birtli rate, tijc movi»nient to nonmetro- 
politan areas inis iiad a major iinpacl on tJic Xatioirs maj(jr nrl)an 
centers, niauy of which are older, nortiiern cities. In the 19C*^^, c.vly 
Pitt.sbur^rii amon^r ti-' hir*:est SMSAs lost pojiuhition: hv lir/fi. 
ei;rht niorv were decllnin^r ( ( 'iih innati, ( Mevt^hind, I»s .\ u<ri'les-Lon<»- 
Heacii. Xewark-,^Xew Vorlc. Phihiddphia, St. Ivouis, .uni Seattlt- 
Kwreit ). Hy 197.'). one in six of aii l'jJ) metropolitan jireas in tiu- 
Tniterl States had lost population, and one in tiucr iMeh-oj)oiitan resi- 
denb: was )ivin;r in an area of |)opnlation decline. Kvi n within <rro.v 
'n;; o'.ctropoiitan areas, central cities tJiemseives arr nor necessarily 
^^■Hi'. iiir population. ( 'ountinir ji 11 moves witiiin iind between SAfSAs. 

cit»es lost 2.S million people to the noncentrai parts of S\fS\s 
viurin;/ the .\f?'.P'h l!»7:>-.^r:lrcl. JImT period. 

P.ipuhitioM los: is not ;t p'sejiomenon limited to northern citi(»s. In 
tih .Soutli, wfiich irferiMy has irrown rapidiv overall. t!)e <'-'nericnce 
of cities lias been niixi'd'. Houston and Fort Landercnde have bee;; 
nicreasincr in populai h^th v.'ithiu the citv limu:^ ?jnd in the sur- 
roundinirjireas. while .Vrianta and Dallas ha vlMloclininir central 'ities 
bnt .:LM'owinnr SAfSAs. fn addition, there arr- son- j.^, .Sojth 

svU'uli recently lost population l)otli in Mie cenf.al , .. mul in the 
S.MSAasa whole— Savannah. rTeor<ria. and IMue HIulI'. Arkansas, for 
example. 

f) 1 
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'J. KK(;iON"AL KKUISTRIWL'TION 

The 1970.S havt* .seen major redistributions of population a'nong tlu* 
XatioiTs four regions. From 1070 to Wili). tlie Sf)iitirs pcjpuiution 
increased hva.l niiiiion people, in contrast t(*;5.4 nnllion in the previous 
tivc-vear period. On the (jtiier liaiid, tlie Xort li ( 'entrai re^rion's popula- 
tion increase iias slowed considerably, and tlie Xortlieast iwis had very 
little /rrouth. 

FitriiiM^ . iiaws the Census linreau's ie<rional divihions. Tnhle V2 
divider tin- population chan^^'e of the four regions into natural incroast^ 
(l»irths minus d(»aths) and net mi^^ration conjponents. The Northeast 
provides an excei^ent example of how a shift in net ini;rration, in con- 
junction with a lower l>irth rate, can comhinc* to nalt popnhition 
growth in a region. In contrast, despite even njorr se>'ere migratory 
h)sses in the Xorth Central ret^i(jii than in the Xorthea.-t, somewhat 
hit^her rates of natural increase have continued popnhition irrowth in 
tlie North Central region. 

FIGURL lb 

Map of the U.S., Showing Census Di vi 5 ions 'dnd Regions 




Snurci' : [l , S . Bureo u of the 0^n-?> ir, , 
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TABLE I2.-P0PULATI0N CHANGE COMPONENTS BY REGION (MILLIONS): 1950-1975 
(Nl-natural incrUM: NM»n«t migration) 





1950-55 


l955-«0 


1960^5 




1965-70 


1970-75 




Raglofi 


Nl 


NM 


Nl 


NM 


Nl 


NM 


Nl 


NM 


Nl 


NM 


Northtast 

North Cantral 

South 

Wtst 


2.3 
3.5 

4,5 - 
1,9 


0,4 
,4 

-1,6 
1,9 


2,6 
3,9 
4.7 
2,2 


0,0 
-,7 
,3 
2,0 


2,3 
3,3 
4,2 

2.2 


0,3 
-,8 
,3 
1,7 


1,6 
2,3 
3,0 
1,7 


0,1 
,1 
,4 

1,1 


1,0 
1,8 
2,5 
1,5 


■0,7 
-,8 
2,6 
1,4 


Unitad SUtts 


12,1 


1,0 


13,2 


1,7 


12,0 


1,5 


8,7 


1,7 


6,8 


2,5 



Sourca: U,S, Buraau of tha Census. Currant Population Raports. Sarias P-25, No, 640. Novambar 1976, 

Lar^rer numbers of mi^rnints from the Xortiieast and Nortli Central 
re^Hons luivf lK»tMi iiioviii^r to tiie Soutli and AA'ost, especially into the 
Sontli Atlantic and .Mountain States. Ik»fore 1J)7(), popiilatioii move- 
ments to Florida atroimted for a substantial proportion of tlie positive 
net ini^rrution for the South, However, fr«)in 1J)7() to 107;") all but one of 
the southern States. r»nisiana. exi)erici..' i positive net luifrration. 
Fiorid.i has roiitiriued to lead tlie wav ^tli a i)opulation irrowtli of 
22.9 percent for 1970 to 1975. 

Also (•ontribntin^r to the net iiiHux to tlie South siiiee 1970 is tiie fact 
that the numbeis of black lui^rrunts to and from the area are almost 
Ml balance, in contrast to the out-mi/rnition of blacks prior to 1970. 
A third factor in southern population ^;ro\vth is r relatively high rate 
of luitunil increase. Even if no mi^'rarion had occurred, the'populatiou 
would have increased more rapidly in the South than in the North. 

In the West, California no lon^^er receives most of the newcomers to 
the region, as it did prior to 19(ir>. Hetweeii lOOO and 19();> th- other 
twelve States had a net influx of 200,000 peo[)Ie, less than one-j-- veiuh 
of California s share. In comparison, between 1070 and 1975 the twelve 
States gained one million through net iu-mignition, more than cwice 
the gain for California, 

3, FL'TURE POPUr,ATroX MOVKMEXTS 

We know that the T^S. population will grow by 40 to 50 million 
people by the turn of the ceiittjry, but it is diflicult to say where they 
will live, Most, likely, the migi'a'tion from Fast to AVest'^oiitinuous 
throughout F.S. liistorv— (»an l>o expected io continue. However, it 
remains to be -een whether tlie recent movement from Xorth to Soutli 
represents a new long-term trend rather than a temporary response to 
the recent severe economic recession. During the Great Depression, 
uiiein[)loyed persons in industrial areas returned temporarily to their 
places of origin where family connections and marginal jobs existed.. 

The future pattern of luetropolitan-nonmetropolitan migration also 
is(hfficult to predict. T' / recent trend towanl "rural renaissance" may 
also be due largely to the Nation's economic situation and may be 
reversed as the economy improves. To be sure, there has been no indi- 
cation of sucli a response, as the recession has abated. Perhaps taste.s 
have truly changed, and rural 1^ . ing has become more attractive to the 
American people. Time will tell. 

Part of the probleui of predicting mi-ration lies in the realitv that 
it is a two-way phenomenon, consisting of out-migration and in- 
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ini/i,n'ation. Net inigmtioii stutisries result from .subtnictin«r one ^roiip 
from tlie otiier; tliere is no siirli jx'rsun as a ''net nii<^rant." Conse- 
(|ucntly, tliu lUircuii of tlie Cen-siis eiilciilutes in-nii^rution and oiit- 
nii/irnition scpararcly wlien nnikin*,' its population projections for 
States and metropolitan areas. 

Out-mi'rration is projeeted for eaeh sulHiational area usin^^^ rates 
h .ed oa the responses to tlie 5-year retrospective question on mi«rra- 
tion in tlie most recent een>a.>, Tlu; total amount of out-mi<rration froip 
all the areas is then alloeat.ed as in-ini<rratio,n to the various areas on 
the basis of |)roportions derived from the census data. Of course, such 
a projection procedure assumes that past migration trends will con- 
tinue, a V(?rv tenuous assumption indeed. T.he farther into tlie futuiv 
the projection is Uunir made, the nu)re likely it i.s that error will result. 

An alternative apj)ri)ach is to Imsc net mr<rnition projections on pro- 
jectefl socioeconomic data. In its popidation projection.s for 17:) eco- 
/iomic areas in the T.S., the Bureau of Keonomie Analysis assumes 
timt. e.xcept in the case of the elderly, the major motivating factor in 
nu«^ration is economic oppcu-t unity. First, employment in an area is 
projected on the basis of pn)jections of la l)or earnings, then net .nigra- 
tion and population aiv |)rojectcd on the basis of the employment 
figures. More work needs to be done on this method, though, because 
thecati.sal relationships between the variables have not been completeiy 
i< lent I fled. * 

H. Cai sks <»f l\un i..\Tn>\ Kkdistiubl'Tiox 

More than one Anu-rican in si.\ iuoves in a typical year. Table l:J 
siiows mobility in the r..S. by agcand bv the tvpe of lK)undar'es crossed 
front March VJir, to March IDTr.. Over two-tlurds of the moves do not 
involves changes in county of residenc(^ and numy may involve only a 
change of addre-h and not a change in emplovnuwit. Even so, the moves 
of ;ir> millnm people have serious consequences for the places involved, 
because dilferent types of people stay and go. 



TABLF i3.-D,S mUl BY lO-YEAB AQE GROyPS: MARCH IWS 10 MARCH 1916 
INuintiifilfliiiillN 



Sameliouii 

Tolil (Noinnoyiij) 

TfltiilyMondibow 20|,1 lJU 

LQ Z5,8 23.0 

K:::::::.: jy «.j 

3D.39 25.6 

K 22.; 2U 

n tU 20.7 

m ■■ "-2 16-1 

Ijf.:,...: 13.6 I2.S 

Soyftc Ddivtd ffom diti liom Buriiy ol Ilit Ceniut, "Cnifiphic Mobility : Mi;i 
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1» WHO MOVES AND WHY? 

At present half of all Americans who move are either adults a^o 18 
to 2i> or youn^; children moving with their parents. In fact, close to 40 
percent of all people in their early twenties move each year. They are 
completing their education, entering the labor market for the first 
time, serving in the military, marrying and forming families. Al- 
though migration rates decline with age after this peak in the twen- 
ties, the migration of the e..lerly is important because their destina- 
tions are concentrated in warm climate areas and such other specific 
areas as the Ozarks, northern New En^^ ind, and the upper Great 
Lakes i-egions. The move^ . r fhe older population increase demand for 
i-ertain types of public - os which may not be provided in these 
areas. 

Typically, migrants are better educated than non-migrants. Wliite 
collar workers, especially professionals, are more likely to move than 
manual workeiu Migration rat-s are approximately the same for 
blacks and whites, but bhioks move more fre(iufntly within the same 
*SMSA and since 1970 have not shown the same tendency as whites to 
move to nonmetropolitan areas. 

In general, people move to improve their well-being. Some people 
are "pushed" from their original place of residence because of adverse 
conditions there. Others leave primarily because they perceive condi- 
tions as beinir significanMy better elsewhere, ''pulled" by advantages 
of the new iU\cx\ as when retirees move to recreational areas. Both 
push and pull factors can operate simultaneously. For example, a rea- 
son frequently given by young couples with children for moving from 
the city to tht; suburU is that the schools in the city are ba^ and the 
schools in the suburbs arc good» 

Distance is another factor which influences migration decisions. One 
of the usual findings of migration studies is that short-distance moves 
are more common than long-distanee moves. The costs of the move- 
including direct costs, costs of information, opportunity costs, and psy- 
cliological costs— are related to the distance moved. Also, the more dis- 
tant tlie move, the more likely it is that attractive opportunities will 
intervene. 

There is debate about just how much local economic conditions, such 
as unemployment rates, iiiHuonce migration decisions of individuals, 
la a recent .study of the mobility of married eoii|)les* Dr. Julie Da- 
Vanzo of tlic Hand ( 'orporation\'oncluded that those who are uneni- 
l)Ioyed do in fact respond to the relative amount of unemployment in 
their area of residence, whereas others wlio are employeil either do not 
respond or cl>c respond in the direction opposite to that expected— 
tlnit is, they move to a place v.'here the unemployment rate is even 
liighcr. 

I Jnemployed workers are more likely to move than employed work- 
ers who are siitislied with tin ir jobs, but the migratory response to un- 
employment is weak and uneven. Blue collar workers are more likely 
to be unemployed, but they are also less mobile than others. Some peo- 
ple are apparently poorly informed or even totally unaware of the 
choices of employment and residence that are available to them. 

Dr. DaVanzo told the Select Committee tfiat, in the inid-lOflOs, 
over half thost^ living in depressed areas thought that their living 
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con li^-v^na were as good as or bettei* than anywhcMo else, and one-third 
thought; that local employment conditions were better than elsewhere. 
Sh« tt!Ro n<Ked that, when some of the unemployed did move, they 
returned to their original place of residence fairly soon. These ''ping- 
pong" migrants often made their initial move on the basis of faulty 
mformation, relying only on the advice of friends and relatives who 
usually lacked solid information on job {possibilities in the new area. 

Another question of interest is the possible influence that the avail- 
ability of welfare benefits may have on an individual's decisitm to 
locate in one particular area or another. Despite? widespread belief 
that low-inconie people move to Xc?w York City to qualify for its 
generous public-assistance allowances, recent studies show' that in 
fact the image of the wclfare sc^ king migrant is largely a inytli. The 
availability of public assistun-e in ot;- j)lace tends to keep recipients 
from moving on to another riiiv,e. In clfect, the higher proportion of 
welfare nvipicnts in cities i: e to low out-migration ratlier than to 
migration into the area. 

li. mov>:m t:coNOMrc activity 

There is a strong jx; tiu ...ationshli- between migration and tlie 
growth of employment, in vm»' i!^7l)-7.» pericxl, non-agricultural em- 
ployment grew in the l-^i.ibolt i St^uth Oiisus Region, excluding Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Wjishtni:t<)n, D.C.) at a rate twice that of the 
United States as a wh»^^- lUii almost thirteen times that of the North- 
ern Industrial Tier • v.. Kast North Central States, plus the 
Northeast Census Kr^ . except Maine, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire). Similarly, thi* ♦ * onomic base of the West has expanded since 
1970, even though iosts of production are not always lower there. 
For example, even after adjusting for industry and occupational mix, 
wages and transportation tosts are relatively high in such rapidly 
growing cities as F*hoenix and San Jose. 

Although it is not yet entirely clear whether jobs or people rr r^e 
first, recent studies have found that the migration of firms, thou^n 
stimulating newspaper headlines, has not Wn an important com- 
ponent of employment shifts. Instead, gains and losses have been due 
to the rapid expansion of existing firms or the ''birth'' of new firms in 
the South and West, while firms are cutting payrolls or ''dying*' at 
approximately the same rate in these are:is as in the rest of the 
country. Table 14 shows the various components of regional employ- 
ment change for the period 1070 to 1972. 

TABLE M.-AVERAGE PERCENTAGE EMPLOYMENT CHANGE BY REGION: 1970-72 



Type of trinsition of ftrm 



Am Net change Births Oeath* Expansion Contraction tion tion 



Northeist.. -6.3 4.6 -i2.2 U.2 -9.8 0.4 -0,5 

North Crntrai -3. 2 4. 9 - 10. 7 11.7 -9. 1 .2 -.2 

South .2 7.6 -12.3 14.1 -9.3 .3 ^.Z 

We$t -1.9 7. 3 -14. 1 15. 3 -10. 5 .2 1 



Source: Peter M. Allaman ind Oavid L. Birch. "Components of Emp'jynnent Change for States by industry Group, 
1970-72/* Working Paper No. 5, Joint Center for Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Inst.tute of Technology and Harvard 
University, 1975. 
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As with population, there has also been a recent shift of economic 
activity away from metropolitan areas, as shown in Table 15. It is 



TABLE 15.- NH PERCENTAGE CHANGE > IN EMPLOYMENT FOR MHROPOUTAN AND RURAL AREAS BY ECONOMIC 

SECTOR: 1970-1972 





Not porcentage change, 1970- 
1972 lor— 


Industry 


Mfltropolttan 


Rural 


Agriculture 

Tr»de 


-3.S 

-10.0 

-2. 7 

l.S 


-1.7 
-5.5 
.2 
14.0 
8.3 


Total 


-3.9 


1.5 



I These net change figures have not t>een adjusted for a known underreporting of new firm formation. They are never* 
theless consistent, although low, across the board. 

Source: Oavid L Birch, "Regional Differences in Factor Costs: Labor, Land, Capital, and Transportation," dralt. 



not easy to explain the recent sliifts in economic activity and popii- 
hition within the Uiiitcil States. Cost difFerontials between repfions 
do not e.xpliiiii the change. Dr. Charles I^\ on, dii'ector of tlie Wash- 
in<?ton University Institute of Urban and Regional Studies, has sug- 
*ri'sti;(l : 

... it is tlie maturity of metropolis itself, stemming from 
deeper economic and technological causes, that has been 
the main stimulus of the population redistribution, with the 
- — liue-of tlie-sun-and-related envimninental -considerations as 
factors of secondary importance, at most. 

fn particular, he argues that changes in the technology of produc- 
tion and transportation have contributed to the loss of comparative 
ailvantage of the big city as a location of economic activity. 

On the other hand, Dr. Antliony Downs, senior fellow of the 
Brookings Institution, sees the shifts resulting not so much from 
maturation of cities as from the difference "between the density at 
which older cities were built (which was before the automobile age) 
and the density at which cities are now being built." People today 
pref«>r low-density housing to higher density, and for some firms, 
facilities in low density areas are moi-e efficient and desirable. Rising 
real incomes and the greater use of cars and trucks ha^•e enabled 
both firiits and households to satisfy their preferences. 

3. r.O\TF:UXMF.XT IXri.rKNTKS 

Do the decisions, activities, and programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment play a part in encouraging or facilitating the movement of 
population and firms? Researchei*s have studied whether Federal 
spending has influenced migration between I'egions of the United 
Statos through its impact on per capita income and employment op- 
portunities. Dr. Carol Juseniiis and Dr. Lany Ledehiir, while visiting 
.-rholars at the Economic Development Administnitiou of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, examined the comparative levels of economic 
development and of Federal spending in the so-called Sunbelt and 
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Frostbelt regions, as shown in Table 16, They concluded that, even 
though Federal taxes are smaller and Federal expenditures are 
lur<:cr per capita in the South, Federal intervention has not elim- 
inated regional income dilfferences. 

TABLE 16,~REGI0NAL COMPARISONS OF FEOERAL INFLUENCES ON ECONOMIC OEVELOPMENT 



Northern 

Sunbelt- industrial Total 
South! tier' United States 



Per capita personallncome 55,176 $6,265 $5,902 

Per capita Federal taxes .iff }• 555 {• } ? 

Per capita Federal spending *. 356 1, 2Z4 1, 412 

I South Census Region, excluding Maryland, Oelaware, Washington, OX. . „ . . 

' The five East North Central Slates, plus the Northeast Census Region except Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshjre. 

Source: C, L, Jusenius and L, C Ledebur, **A Mylh in th^ Making: The Southern Economic Challenge and Northern 
economic Oeclme," Economic Oevelopment Administration Research Report, November 1976, 

Similarly, Dr. Luther Tweeten of Oklahouia State University has 
<'<)rnpared Federal outlays per capita in fiscal year 1070 in nietro- 
politaii counties and in nonmetropolitan counties, as shown in Ta- 
bles 17. With respect to expenditures for human resources devolop- 
iiicnt — the largest category — Dr. Tweeten found tluit nonmetropolitan 
nt'cjis ai'e not receiving Federal aid commensurute with their relative 
ihmmI. according to various socioeconomic measnros. Thus, this analysis 
indirutos that Fculoral oxpoiiditurcs arc not providing jui iricontive to 
mow i\o nt)mnetr'()j)f>litiin areas. 

TABLE 17.— FEOERAL EXPENOITURES PER CAPITA BY TYPE OF COUNTY: FISCAL YEAR 1976 

K:?in'^tro- 

palitan Metropolitan 

Human resource development $7^2 $776 

Housing 59 105 

Community and industrial development — 153 132 

Agriculture and natural resources 23 

Oefense and space 219 468 

Other 8 41 

Total 1,271 1,545 

Source: Testimony by Luthar Tweeten belore the U.S. House Solect Committee on Population, June 7, 1978. 

TFas Hie iMuleral noVLM-nment, then, had no role in the movement of 
popiihiHon within tUc I'uitcMl States^ Thougli evidence of such a role 
is scanty, tlie Federal (SovenuiK^nt has all'ectod migration indirectly 
HircMigli var'ioiis [)r()grams, ()ni» Fr'oquently cited example is the influ- 
ence on niigratioti of tlie interstate* Ili<rIl^^'ay system, Kesoarchers have 
foiMMl a larire ixjsirive correlation between the construction of the sys- 
tem and county population clianges (lurin<r tlie 1000-11)70 period. In 
[>articiil«r, creation of intersections spurned <rro\vtIi in counties with 
lu-hiin popul:itit>ns in tlie :)i)J)0()to I.VXIMK) ran<:e. 

Several researclici*s have examined tlie elt'ects of specific Federal 
taxes and S!il>sidi(\s on miiri'ation. Drs. rreoi'<jr(» Peterson and Thomas 
Mnller of tlie Trl^an Institute su<r;rest that, •'Systematic Federal sul)- 
sidies for new capital investment . . . have tended to speed up the 
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|)i'()f(»ss of iTgioujil and motropolitan adjustment, hy oiicoiu'npfin^r iho 
jiivinutnn; srrappago of older facilities.'' President Carter's 1J)78 tax 
j)rr»j)osuls (»x|)lic'itly recorrni^^t* this factor by niakin^^ rehabilitated as 
well as new strnrtnreseli;ril)h' for investment tax credit. 

Similai'ly, detbiet ibiliry from F(»deral income tax(»s of mort»^a're in- 
hM-est and property tax payments enconraces home ownership and. 
(•i)n^('(|iUMitly, mo^'(»s fi'oni tlu* cities to the snbin'bs. Tlu* ;ri'owin<r popu- 
lariry of cooperat ive and condominium o\\'nei'sliip in cities could 
parrially n(»;rate the >iil)url)an bias of this tax provision. I)r. Lnther 
'l'we(»ten told the Sch»ct (^onnnittee that Fedei'al assistance to rural 
:ircMs ia tla» form of ^rrnnts and concessional loans for such servit'cs as 
^^ atcr. scw(»rs. and (dectric power makes no distinction on the basis of 
:il)iliry to pay and HuM'cfoiu* also encoura<res movements to tlu* country- 
>i«le. These. pi f)<rrams ^'encoui-a'^e si)rawl. hi^rli costs of sei'>'ices to low 
density settleujent patt(»rns. imsi^fhtly development and e.xcossive 
criry use (e.^., fjasoline for comnnitin»r) he sai(h 

These Mi'c ordy a fiMV exaiuples of the indir(»ct impact of ihe Feder'al 
( JuvtvunuMit on the m(>^'ement of population within tin* I'nited States. 
1 'nlici(»s which wer(» not inttMided to aH'ect mif^ration never'theless 
Mppear to have doia* so, Althoufjh consideration was not *riven to the 
Mx'ial costs and b(MH»fits associated witli mig"ration wlaui these pro- 
ifranis wert» de^•(dop(»d. the conse(|nenc(»s of th(*se population nu)ve- 
uu'uts nnist now be cf)nsi(lercd. 

( *, .\kK.\s r^osiN'o I^)IM'^.^'rIn^• 

Whether lor^s of population is a blessin*;, a disaster, or just, another 
-r:iire in a localiry's development is determined by tlie compositio!i of 
ihc |)opuhitiou cban<re and Hie conummity's response to th(» cluin^e. 
.\f(»re often than wot, hoW(»ver. ar(»as are not w'oW pr(»pared to re.sj)ond 
to population riecline. our Nation li;i\'int; been niort* accustomed to 
LHowth. Dr. Williauj Alonso. director of the Center for Population 
Studies of Ffarvai'd I *ni versify, cautioned that oursocitMy shouM ^ive 
least >onH» attention to tlu* problems of d(»cline lHH*aus(» all pi'ior 
M' Mdemic aucl l)usi!U's> t hiukimr has focused on <rr()wth. 

1. cuxsKta KNCKs oi' r()prr,ATinN' r,oss 

UrcauM' uiiiTi'ants <;enerally art* better educated and l^-n'e Iii<j:her in- 
rtniM'v than non-mitrrants. their mov(»s hav(» substantial sfx'ial and 
ei nuf>mic imfiact on both tluMr old and new places of r'(»sid(»nc(». Ar(»as 
i Nperieuciui; [)rolon^ed outwnrd movtMuent ^eiiei'ally hav(» an under- 
repn»^(»ntat ion »d' yonuf; adidts and an ovei'represtMitation of lat(» mid- 
dle-Mired and riderly |)(M)pl(». as youn<rei' people leav(» and ohku* people 
lifv b(»hind. Th'S oh lei' a^^a* structur'c. as well as the decreas(» in p(»r 
« :ipita income and in emphnuient typically associated ^vith it. has an 
Md \ I'r^e (»tlV:-t on the p(U-sonal tax base. 

Wirli <;eneral (vonoiuic decline, tlu* cor'por'ate tax base also erode.s. 
r-ually. however. ther'» is no conniiensnrate reduction of demands for 
public ser^•ice. Ind(»ed. [«•!' capita onthiys for local •rovei-nment servieos 
:U'(* hi^iher in deelinin^M'ities than in i^rowiuir ("itit^s. Hai-i-iers to cuttinn^ 
Hublir' service costs in localities with deelininp: populations include in- 
tl:it i«)n. cnll(»ctiv(» bai-^rainin^. and public (l(»bt couimitnjen(.«5. 
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.NVt inovonient witlnii Jui 8AISA from tlic contnil city to the 
|MM iplu?ry of the SMSA can loud to jurisdictional problems, osj)uciuJly 
wliorc aunoxution of oiitlyin;; ureu^: is not u practical possibility. Af- 
tlioiiirli an SMSA may Im» inte^rratcci in one sense throntrh eoinniiitin*^ 
and u.M- of central city amenities by sulmrbanitcs, tlu» less allbient resi- 
tlciitr, of the cciitral city may bear a disproportionate share of the taxa* 
lion for services used by all the area's residents. Thus, the political 
rcaii'ics of sonic S.MSAs may be economically detrimental. 

Adjusting to fluctiiatin<^^ student enrollment caused by variations in 
fertility is made more dillicult by ini<rnition of families into or out of 
M'liool districts. Some school districts with (vntrnl city populations 
bud theniselves confronted by n dcclininn: tax biise in uiuch the same 
fashion as tlu\ city <rovernmc'nts themselves. Their problems are com- 
jdicated by the tendency of State ^governments to Utisv their contribu- 
[!<»ii> to school systems on cnrollm(»nt tipires. Some districts, therefore, 
fai-e the problem of reduced assistiince at the very time that their own 
resources arc^ diminishin*r. 

Lr>-«s of population slows dcnuind for bousin;r and other eai)ital 
iuvr.-tnients that strou;rly ail'tM't the economic health of the conmumitv. 
f )e|)aitin*: wa;Lre eariu»rs take with them tluur expenditures for *rootls 
and -ei'vices. TJiis |()>s, iu itself, can weaken the economic vitality of a 
coniuiunity, rerluce t\\o mimbci* of employed people, raise unemploy- 
uieut rates arul, iu time, redui-e State and local ^rovernment revemies. 

Formulas foi* the distribution of Federal aid amon*r localities and 
re^rjons typically depend, iu part, on the sixe of the [)Opulatiou. Tf a 
rcifion loses pojiulation. it is likely also to lose fuud> at a time whei. 
it nrnU Federal assistance, most. As Dr. I)avi<l Hireb. director of thf 
Proirram on N(Mir|ii,o,.|,()()d and lic^ional Chancre at th(» Arassachusetts 
lu-tirute of Technolotry. pointed out : 

When we fornndat(Ml all of these policies and foruudas and 
everythinir. all the notions were based on <;rowth. . . . So. 
rjow. all of a sudden, many cities are faced with the pros[)ect 
of^roiuiT |,a,.j^- ,|f,wn throuirl, .j tbreshold that was never in- 
IimmNmI as a down one. 

.\uf)ther implication of mi^rratitui is its oiTvrt on the distribution of 
poliri.-al power. If un^rratiou coutimuvs at the present pace, at least 
eleven >^(Mits in the Ffoii-e of licpresentat ives will be rcapportioiu'd after 
the Owisus. The Xortheast and Fast North Central states will 

lo-i' -eats, with ,\(»w ^'ork alone expected to <:ive up four. The South 
will probably ;rain as uuiny as seven seats and the West four. .As a 
re^dr. the South and West will tofrether represent a majority of seats 
in the House for the first time. Similarly, there has been a redistribu- 
tion of political power from central cities to tlu^ suburbs and rural 
ar*vc^» as the reeeut population shifts have occurred. 

•J. r.'itsiv^N'sKs 'rn I'oei'i.Arrox i.oss 

TTow should f'ommunities respond to population decline? Should an 
eirf)rt le made to reverse the direction of population movements? 
Would res<)urces be better spent amelioratin*r the ncirative effects of 
population decline? Should both coui-S(»s be pursued? 
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a. Balanced National Groxoth 

Most exports beliovo it would be very ditticult to revei-sc the direc- 
tion of population movements. For example, Dr. IjCvcu stated in his 
testimony befoi*o the Select Committee : 

. . . meetin;,^ the human needs in declininjr areas by revers- 
ing population redistribution, however desirable it might ap- 
pear, is unlikely to be very effective. The technological and 
economic forces that would have to be overcome are i)owerf uK 
they are ^)ersistent, and they are pervasive. 

1 )r. Hirch proposed : 

... a policy aimed at helpiuf? people who can adapt to do 
so, and at minimizing hardship for those who cannot easily 
cluingo with the times. Such a policy should not he confused 
with a policy of rebuihiing declining areas to their previous 
heights. 

Dr. lioy Jiahl (d* the Metropolitan Studies Trogi-ani at SrrM«:u.M' 
University stated : 

Kevitalization, if it means restoring cities to their previous 
levels of population and economic activities, just is not in the 
cards. Compensation, if it means bolstering the fiscal capacity 
j)f local govenmients to take account of the unfavonible effects 
of population and economic decline, would nmke more sense as 
a strategy. 

ConM'(|U('ntly, i)n)posal.s for ''I)alan('ed national growth'' may not 
be tlio most effective way to respond to changing population distribu- 
tion within the United States. First, population decline, although con- 
(•enti*at(Ml more iu .^oiue areas of I he country than others, is not totally a 
regional phenomenon. Souui localities which are losing population are 
located in a growing region. Ilegional solutions wouhl not nc(v.-s:irily 
aildi-ess the s[)ecific circumstances of diirerent local aixias within a 
region. 

Second, it is very difficult to measure regional well-being. Should 
measures of the level of economic development or the rate of economic 
development be compared ? Are simple measures of population growth 
or decline better than more sophisticated measures of the composition 
of the j)opulation change ? As Dr. Alonso noted, . . nobody iia.s any 
operational idea of what balanced growth moans. So that the policies 
have no real l)asis in spite of there being legislation which says that 
balanced growth is a national goal." 

ThirtI, such policies probably would not effectively addre.^s the 
pressing neetis of the disadvantaged populations left behind in de- 
clining arca.s. Finally, they might not even succeetl in providing relief 
to the needy avcths bi'cause, to win approval of the legislation, the pro- 
grams probaI)ly would have to provide bcnehts for other areas. The 
trade-off' between '^targeting*' funds for their nmst effective use and 
*\spre4iding*- funds in order to assure suppoit for f lie programs them- 
selves is inherent in the formulas that allocate most forms of inter- 
governmental financial a.ssistanc(\ 
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i. Aid to I ndioidtuds Left Behind 

Tlie witnesses lieard by tlic Select Conimittco agreed that priority 
must be given to helping individuals cither adjust to their chunking 
cnvironinent or i)urHue opportunities elsewhere. Tliey emphasized 
that a iniuiuial level of social and public servicesshould w nuuntiiintMl 
(luring the transition periotls to those people who iire not mobile and 
who do not adapt easily. The ehlcrly ^)rovid(' a perfect example of a 
group of people witli a limited set of options who siiifer most from 
the curtailment of services in response to tux and exi)cnditure cut- 
backs. 

()n(^ way in which the Federal Government could help communities 
with seriously declining population and changing age eompo.sition 
would \k\ the assumption of greater responsibility for those services 
with a larger income redistribution component. For example, greater 
Fedei'ai respon>sibility for welfare payment.s would en.'surii su[)port for 
those unable to move; also evidence from negative ineonui tax ex[)eri- 
ment.s sugg(»?it.s that federalizing welfare would encourage indivi(iuals 
to investigate. oi)portunities for self-support in new locales without 
fearing a lossof Ix'nefits if unsuccessful. 

Another potential role for the Federal (loverument in aiding indi- 
viduals in areas of declining population is throuirh eniploynient prn- 
grams, both [)ubli(5 and private. The ('omprehensive Kmployujeut an<i 
Training Act ((-I^TA) program has met with consideralilo sficcess. 
wiHi approxinuitely 2.4 million j)ersous participating in fiscal yeai- 
1077. The proirram, however, has been criticized for iusulficiently im- 
proving the future employul)ility of trainees. Another i)rohhMU has 
been the hirgejuunber of eiitdblc persons relative, to the jobs available 
through the [)rogram. The Xationul Conuuission for Manpower Policy 
has nvouuneudeil that additiomd re«()urc(\s be all(ic;it(Ml (o areas with 
concentrations of the structurally uneni[)l()yed (those who luiv(» i>een 
UTUMn[)loyed for at least 15 out of the prece'ding 20 weeks), as well as 
that funds be [>rovi(le<l on tlui basis of indiviilind eligibility. 

The .^^an[)o\ver rouuuission has alsr» urge(l (he Administration to 
enc()urage greater involvement of th(» private sector in meetiuir the 
Xation's em[)loyuient objectives. Tn presenting his National Frban 
Poli<-y, the President proposed a (hree-year progran* of hd)or-inten- 
.sive [)nblic works to renovate public facilities. Tt isestiuuited (hat the 
proirratn. which would be funded at billion a year, would create 
r»t.()()0 [)rivate Jobs dinrtly. lud f of which W()nld lie r-eserved f(U' dis- 
ad\'antaired workers ref(»rr!»d by th(» CFTA system. 

Dr. Tweet(»n testilied that, in rural nrea.s at least, it is more cnst- 
iMlective to geuerate a [)erman(»nt job (hrnugli aid to Drivate industrv 
than lo provid(» sliort-tenn employment through public programs. lb* 
siiirgested givinir inducements, such as tax write-olfs and wane sup- 
pl(»m(»iits. to private (»nter[)ri.s(» to hir(» mor'e people lu areas with hiirh 
un(»!n[)loyTne,Mt or uud(»remp]oynient. .VIso, T)r. Hircb suggested that 
etforts not be concentrated .solely on the manufacturing sector, which 
has recently prnyi<l(»(] fewer employmeur ooport unities while emnlny- 
UHMit in the s<'rvicr» S(M-tor is growinir rapidly. The needs of this latter 
-(M'tnr for workinir capital, as oppow(Ml (o phnits and capital e^iuip- 
ment, should l»e given gnviter attention, he said. 
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c. Relocation Aasistatice to Individuals 

Another potential role for public policy, as suggested by Dr. 
DaVanzo; 

. . . would 1)0 to strongthon tlic ocoiiomic ofFoctivencss of 
iiii<rniti()ii by cimhliii^r iincmj)]()y(»(l potoiitiiil iiii;rnint« to 
plan more cfl'ertivHy and ])y supplying tlioin with infonna- 
rion to I^rondiMi tlioir range* of choicp of j)otentinl destinations 
considoml. 

Of coiirsc. for the iindtM'employed or those dependent on j)iil)lic 
assistance, the risks involved m inaking u move nre high when theix'^ 
is no assnrnneo of a Ix'tter sitnation in tlieir new plnre of rcsidonce. 
In these rases, in addition to j)rovi(ling better information to the po- 
tential migrants, giving transitional assistance — j)roviding some sort, 
of financial buck-np so that a family need not risk idl its security on 
nil uncertain move — eoiild j>mve lielpfni. Also, tho Federal Govern- 
ment could help develoj) training jjrograins liidvod to job opportuni- 
ties in growing localities. In her testimony, Dr. DaVanzo repoiti^l: 

.VII niajor westoni Knroj)ean countries now have some fonn 
of subsidy to a.^sist peiNons migrating fmni nind to urhini 
:n'e|us. Kx|><M'i mental relocation assist^mce j)rognims in the 
Tnited States (conducted l)ot ween 106;) and lOfil) under the 
auspices of the I)ej)ai-tiuent of LalK)r) have demonstrated 
that many uueniployed pei-sons willing to relo<-ate can be 
liel|)<-d to find jobs and increase theii' earnings elsewhere. 
f/. A if/ to JeOral (rorrrhinrifta 

Of coui-se. n'iyiiijr priority to the* needs of individuals allVcted by 
p(t[)ulati()n decline docs not, imply the neglect of the. problems facing 
the eommunities losing poi)ulat!ou and their govennuenf a.l botlies. 
.Many of the ways in ^yhieh the Federal (Jovenuuent could act to 
umeliorarc the negative impact of these changes on individuals could 
be instituted oidy through supjjort to local govermueuls. Further- 
more, the ((ualify of services i)rovidcd solely by th(*>J<' govenuuents 
\ iously has a strr)ng irnj>act on the welldlcing of the individuals in 
thr>se area>;. The Select ( 'ounnittee's witnesses stressed, however, tliat 
such aid shr)nld assist the ;xoverinnent.s in (hvlining areas in makiuir 
liscal adjustnu'iits only cluriug a clearly defined transition jKU-iod. so 
that IrH-al governments do not come to tlcpeud iK'rmanentlv on Federal 
aid. 

The* Federal ^^overmu(Mit could also modify il s e.\|)cndit ure policies 
(n aid areas \\\\w\\ arc lr)sing population. For'example. in his XationnI 
Trban Policy, the President indicated that, central cities will be iriveii 
priority o^ cr outlying areas in the location of Federal office facilities. 
The ('artc»r .Vdministratio!i also pioposes to use Federal procurement 
cont ract set-asides to st imulnte econonuc growth in areas with economic 
need. 

Ijocal governments themselves can institute some policies to dea'i 
with j)opulation decline, although as mentioned before, it is almost 
imj)ossible coiiij)letely to reverse the pattern of recent i)oj)idation 
flows, fn partieular, |)olicies can be instituted to maintain or increase 
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economic activity. As (liscu>s(Ml carlior, ini;rration of firms has Ikhmi 
minimal, so it may bn fruitless to ti^ to liiro businossps from other 
aroas. ITowovor, it'is important to oneoura^ro husinesscH to start iij) or 
oxf)an(l in thn locality. Dr. Birch presented some specific sii^rrrestions 
in th(5 ( 'oMunittec hearings : 

When yon ask entrepreneurs in New iranipshini why they 
are in New iranii)shire and not Massachusetts, they immedi- 
atelv ^Mve voii the same list every time. The list includes the 
fact that there is no tax loss carry-forward le^rislation in 
Massacimsetts. An entrepreneur who starts up a business in 
Ara.s.sacliusettH gets taxed at the full rate the first y(^a^ lie 
nuikes a [)rofit regai'dless of the losses incnri'cd up to that 
point. 

The Massachusetis nnemploynient compensation system is 
vci-y i)nnitivc, as is tlu^ workmen c()mf)ensati()n system. The 
personal income tax is very offensive to nmnagoi-s, and it is 
nnuiagers who are making entrepreneurial location decisions. 
The sales tax in ^fassachusetts is considered to he very oner- 
ous. There is a lot of very similar anti-business legislation in 
the cities. If places likcMassachust'tts aie going to declin.* 
gracefully, I think they are going to have to tip the balaiu:c 
back in favor of tlu enterpi'eneur be fore the entrepreneurs are 
all gone. 

It must be remembered, however, that Ihe local governments walk a 
tightro[)e in trying to make their areas attractive to laisiness, while 
raising euf)ngh revenue to fund services that their citizens need. As 
Dr. Hahl testified; 

The danger is that if tax(»s are important, and you want to 
afTect industry location decisions, you jn-obably ought to cut 
personal iuc-ona* tax. . . . but that is the most proirressive tu\ 
Ml the system. The kinds of rechictious that are likely to have 
a positive effect are reductions that will alter the distribution 
of income in the wrong way. 

Of course, the final situation of cenlral ciiies could be impinved 
substantin Ily if the suburban (ax l>jis<» could be tapped more fully. 
'I'his alternaMve h:is not proved to be [)olitically feasible in tlie north- 
ern Ignited Strifes but has been adopt(»d in Florida, Oklahoma. Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and other State.*;. 

'I'o de:d with lowered housing denuind and to infhu'uce location 
decisions of households as opposed to firms, there are several possible 
strategies which can be employed by local governments. One is the 
revitalizat ion strateg\', which many ui'ban analysts see as infeasibic 
and, in some cases, undesirabh*. A complete revitalization — tiiat is. 
returninir the popnhition to its previous peak — nuiy serve to keep too 
many units in the city's housing inventory *ind possibly result in fur- 
ther declines in propertv values. The r(»vival of certain key ar(»as of a 
city may Im'. more effective. Dr. .\nthony Downs suggested a *vpread- 
oui. thinning strategy,'' which he defined as ''removing a few units 
from the inventory in many diiferent neighborhoods, so no one experi- 
ences any decline in property values.-' Tie cited as an example the 
experience of .Vkron, Ohio, which has outlawed housing units formerly 
located iti com (M'ted garages behind hom(\s. 
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In gcnerai, Dr. Downs urged the dovclopmcnt of public i^olicics 
winch strengthen non-economic linkages witliin neighborhoods, bo- 
annuG tlio actions of individual ^ omcowncrs with respect to the up- 
keep of tlioir housing Have an i icct ou tlic vahie of otlier housing 
in the same ncigliborliood. Tlierefore, it may he necessary for gov- 
(M iinienr to intervene to ensure tluit tlie social, as well as private, costs 
IxMu iits of neighborliood change are considered. Dr. Downs rec- 
oninu'nded that the Federal Government help localities develop their 
own ^collective control'' mechanisms. In i>articulai\ he suggested that 
the Federal Goverimient aid these areas through hlock grants, allow- 
ing maximum local discretion, rather than through categorical 
programs. 

D. Akka.s Gainix(; Pori r.ATioN' 
1. (dNSKQ! KNv'KS OK roiTLA'rioN (;ain 

Areas growing in i>opu!ation enjoy increased tax revenues and 
iiighci' spending, which stimi.lato the local economy. However, growth 
can Ihi as i>ainful as decline. Rapid growth nuans an increase in the 
(Icmand for servi/es which governments must meet if existing pub- 
lic services are not to he overburdened. For example, hurgeonin"' 
school enrolhnent necessitates Ihe construction of new fa(^i1ities. Small 
growing conununities. which ndied on i>art-time i>olice ollicers and 
volunteer firelighters in the past, may need to hire new puldic work- 
ers. New home ccmstruction re(|uires expansion of drainage, sewer, 
tnm>portation,and water systems. 

As the u(vd for services grows with the coinmunitv, so does the 
unit costs of these services. Among the reasons for these higher unit 
cn>ts are higher average wages for municipal employees in growing 
communities than in stable communities and diseconomies of scale 
Ml jwoviding such |>uhlii' services as police and (ire i>rotection, road 
maintenance, and sanitation services other than .sewerage. 

The growth of nomnctropolitan areas also raises ""jurisdict ional 
iSMics. .Mtliough only al)l)ro\iinately :Ut percent of the'll.*^. popula- 
tion lived in nonniet ropol itan arens in 1J)(4. these areas contained 8r> 
percent of the county governments, SO percent of the townships, and 
70 i)ercent of the mimicipalities. The Advisory (\>mmission on Tntcr- 
govcriimenlal Ihdations !ims ri'ported that, in comparison to metro- 
politan governments. 

... nonmetroliolitan govern nicnls provide fewer serv- 
ices, have less administrative leadership capacity, tend to- 
ward diseconomies of scale, luive inadecpiate fmancial bases, 
and use intergovernmental cooperation agreements less fre- 
quently. 

Ilicrefore. the much-heralded **rural renaissance'- may have some 
ueirative implications for government efliciency. 

In addition, increased Jjopiilation growth can exert pres.sure on the 
environment and resources of growing areas. Rivalries over water 
supply are arising in areas of the Soui h and West. Increased industry 
and auto use have already compounded air pollution problems iii 
cities sn(di as Denver and Flonston. The move to smaller cities and 
towns may also dei)lete resources. Rural dwellers are far more depend- 
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ent on automobiles for transportation and travel further to M'ork 
or town, tJherebj^ contributing to increased demand for oil while the 
Administration is seeking to reduce such demand. Concern is growin^r, 
too, that increased numbers of people can upset tlie nutunil erolo^ry 
cf some partieuhirly delicately balanced areas, such as the Florida 
Peninsula. 

2. UKSPON'HKS To f>OPri»ATfON' CAlX 

What, if any, should he the role of the Federal CJoveriuneut in aid- 
in;; areas witli ^^lowin;; population'. First, there eould he ^LTceater eon- 
cer'n ahont the inipaet of various Fede ral proju^ranis on nii^j:nition de- 
cisions when these pro<j:rains are first proposed. Seeond, in eas<'s where 
the Federal ( roveriuuent plaees an unfair harden on a local counnunity 
throu^rh its policies, some f(»rin of eoinpensation could 'he considered. 
For example, such eouipensation is etn'rently provided under .section 
<;(KS of Tuhlie Law !);J-r».V2, which is intended to ameliorate fiscal jn'oh- 
Icms relateil to the construction of a lar^;e defense facility in Kitsup 
( 'ounty, AVashin^rton. Another example of special compensation is the 
( 'oastal Zone Munafrouient Act of li)72, as amended in 107(5, whicli 
aims to offset adverse economic and environmental impacts due to 
euer;j:y-related population growth. 

Dr. Tweeten sn^^;rt*Hted that in rural areas : 

. . . the Federal ^rovermnent need not pour a lot of money 
into the |)rohlems of ;rrowth. The Federil inpnt can take 
the form, hu<rely, of an expansion in extension activities of 
th( type we know so well in a^rricnlttu'e. Speeiiically, the Co- 
operative Kxtension Service, which is very active in rural de- 
vt'lopment as well as a^rriculture. , , . They (rural eonnmmi- 
ties) need some hc.p from the outside in terms of hein*^ ahle to 
or«^anize, e(H)rdinate, acid i)lan their activities. 

The State of Hawaii has !;con particularly active in tryin<: to limit 
its population ^n-owth. Since IIXU), Hawaii's poi)ulation ^^nowth rate 
has hceri aUnit twice that of tiie Nation as a whole. Since 1070 eloe 
to 40 percent of that ;rrowth has been due to net iuuni<rration of aliens, 
a matier of special concern, ^nven Hawaii's limited i)hysical size, (Jov- 
ernor (ieor^re Ariyoshi has proposed that the Federal Government 
pl.u-e restrictions 'ui)on the number of iuuni^irant.s who can settle in 
any driven State and upon mi^rratioii between States of tliosc wlio have 
re('ently moved to the Fnited States. 

OfKcials of the State of Hawaii are especially troubled by the costs 
for welfare, lu)using, and urieriii)loymerit benefits for ru*w r"s*deiits 
wlin are not able to supi)ort themselves. Since the Supreme Conrt has 
ruled that the ri^rht to uiove fmrn one State to another is covered by 
the I4th Anie»^'*iiient, the Constitution would have to he amended to 
implement a proposal to limit mifrnition, and such {iction is uidikely 
in tlu' foreseeable future. However, ^*eater Federal a.ssi.stance, espe- 
cially for sm'ial services, might l>e con.sidci*ed as a way to solve part of 
the problems, ai5 was mentioned with respect to the probleris of areas 
]osin<jr i)Opulation. 
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lu addition to considering limits on growth^ Hawaii has done much 
to study and manago its growth. In 1901, tlio btato adopted a corapro- 
hcnsivo land uso law to nclp preserve agricultural land from urban 
sprawl and to x>rotect public rocreationaliands. Various commissions 
have been cstablishecf to analyze the conscmiences of population 
growth. Studies of "carrying capacity" (how large a population the 
resources of the State can support) and projections of popula tion and 
service needs have been supported by tlie State. 

Among the actions which have been proposed ai'c promotion of em- 
ployment opportunities for residents, restrictions on public assistance 
to newcorr.oi*s, and controls on tlie rate of growth and location of tour- 
ist jKroininodations. As a result of all this etlort, on May '22, 1J)7H, 
I hiwaii became the fii'st State to adopt by statute a State plan for future 
long-range development. Mi's. Eileen Anderson, Director of Finance, 
Statn of Hawaii, testified that, of the actions suggested to the State 
legislature : 

. , , proposals designed to reduce and stabilize overall popula- 
tion growth ami those designed to foster selected areas of 
ocoiioinio growth fared considerablv better than did measures 
designed to athrt population distribution, either on or among 
the islands. 

Florida is another State timt has tried to manage its population 
growth. Severe drought in southern Florida in 1970 and 1971 pre- 
cipitated the enactiiuuit in VJ7*i of legislation related to population 
growth, including the Florida ivnvironmental Land and Water Act of 
1072, Tlie act identified sptK'ific geographic areas of critical concem to 
the State and established principles to guide the development of those 
areas; however^ litigation has slowed implementation of these guide- 
lines, A second component of the 11)72 act was the establishment of a 
review proceduijo lor huge developments of regional impact (DKI). 
After some initial success^ developers eroded its effectiveness by keep- 
ing their developments ]ust suudi enough to escape DRI review. 
Further legislation has inchuled the Local (lovernment Comprehen- 
sive i^lanning Act of 11)7;") which recpiires that by July 1, 1079, all 
local govermnents prepare ami adopt a i)lar for growth and develop- 
ment. This year a comprehensive State plan was submitted to the 
le^islatu e. 

The ccperience of Florida illustrates the importance of intergovern- 
mental effort in attending to issues of growth management. However, 
Florida's story is not a completely successful one, F^lorida's growth 
numageinent effort has suffered from a lark of regional planning and 
coordination of various pieces of legislation. I3r, Kichard RuBino, 
associate professor of urban ami regional phiniiing at F^lorida State 
University, also noted in the Committee's hearings ''a slowdown in 
terms of State growth maiuigement activit^V'' and urged increased Fed- 
eral attention to growth management and analysis of mobility. 

In particular, he called for Federal aid to loc*alities which lack the 
funds or expertise to pre])are rou)i)rehonsive. high-(piality plans re- 
quii-ed by the State's Local Government Comprehensive Planning Act. 
Federal monies allocated under section 701 of the Comprehensive 
Planning Assistance Act of 10.")4 have been used l^y some of the govern- 
ments, but an expansion of this type of assistance woidd be helpful, ac- 
cording to Dr, RuBino. 
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Sev. ral citios iwl towns tliat liavo folt inuiulatod hv new settlors nro 
st'ckifig to ri»^»ulatc further mcrcnso^ in population, l^oca Raton, Flor- 
ida, plaood a cap .)n iho number of Jiousing units ; a Fedor.il court, how- 
vvi}\\ foiuul Uu» policy oxcln.sionary and unconstitntion.il, Potahnim, 
California, on tho other hand, was upheld by Fcdoml coui*tH in insti- 
tutini? it.s Jioftidential Dcvclopnunit Control System of 1972, wliich 
provides for n'vic\Y of hirju^' ilcvi'lopnients and sets y(»arly ((uotas for 
types of dovelopnient in each section of tho city. Becansi? ton percent 
of tho building permits nuist Iw for 1o\y- and moderatc-incomo housing 
and because there is no arbitrary popnhition cap, the plan was judj^cd 
non-exclusionary. 

Another possible response to rnpiJ popnhition <j:n)uth is to make 
residential eoiisl riiel ion contiii^rent upon the provision of adilitionid 
.e<hM'ntioiial,sewii;ie disposah iind wati'r siip])ly fncilit ies. Such a policy* 
hhifts from old to new resitl(»iilH a lai'^rc* pint of tlu» I'osl of the addi- 
l^iorial publir .service that the iiewcoiru-rs re(|iiin». 

Iri conchision, Hie economir and social con.setjnences of population 
inovemenis are loo ^wwt to le^rishite population redistribution even 
at the .State and loral levels. On th(». other hand, ^governments cannot, 
avoid lealiii^r with the conseriiieiices of mi^rration. 

K. Data ami liKSKAanr 

i'lrlter planiiin^^ for and acrominodat ion of population mov(Mneiits 
can he acromplished tlirou^di improved kiiowled^re of current mi|:ra- 
tion. Several of the witness(^s testified that more information is iiee<led 
oil how often people move, to arul fi(nii what ])Iaces, and their cir- 
ru Mist a nees before aiul after the move. 

Currently, the (|iiestion asked on tlu* feiisus of Population drives 
inft)rmation on chan^^^ of resilience from live y<'ars aj^o. As a result, 
niov«'merit is often mis.sed, as a iiei.son uniy movr away and then return 
within the live-year inlrrval. The Current. Population Survey /unves 
more frequent information on mi^M'ation. lait because of limited sam- 
ple si/e there is no ireoirrapbieal detail. 

Dr. David liireh sii^^^^ested to the Selert Committee that one way lo 
*svi more detailed, current information on ini;rration wouhl be to have 
The Census Mureau survey 20 pereent of the population every two 
years rather than 100 percent of the population every ten years. Of 
i'ouise, a r-oniplete emuiieration every ten years is re(jiiired by the 
CoMsiittitlou for purposes of apportioning political representation. 
I )r. Julie I )a\''an/.o also noted that : 

Another proMem is tliat census data document (juite care- 
fully characteristics of people in the ('cnsiis yenr, so we 
know in some detail what their characteristics were after they 
move. FFowcvei'. we often do not know much about their 
cluiracti ristics before they moved. This makes it dilFn'iilt to 
infer theif motivations. 
Althoii^di detailed population information for small jurisdi<'tions 
is more costly to collect and analyze than nprj^rejrate data, it is crucial 
to attaininir better idea of tlie social and economic co.sts and henelits 
of population movements, as well as the i)asis for developinfr appro- 
priate respoiis(^s. 
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Tioseurcli oii iiitenml migration is conducted in Merul 
a^rt-Micies, primarily the Bureau of the Census, the BiJ^'^'^.^^^) all ^^^oinic 
Analysis, and the Economic Development Aclminist^'^^^^f^^^nt i^ated 
in tlie Depurtmciit of Comiiierce. The Economic De'^'^^^hi^ ^esc'^vMinin- 
isrrsifcion lias been the most active in supporting oUtsi^^Jtati(^^'^h ou 
this topic. The Departments of Agriculture, Tr^^nsFf^i. and 
Lahor Iiave also done some work on population ii\ovciy^^\0 tlio^» 

The Committee did not have the time to invoHti^?;^ j-tL llJ^Unr|ily 
the otrorts of tlie various Federal af^encics iu this ^'^r^^^ ^^n- in^^^'wois 
lirclimiuarv analysis indicates that there is clearly I'ooi'^liat ; lU-ovc- 
ment. Iu iiLs testimony, William Alonso conulu'iit^'** j)\Hm 

, , , neither iu it.s internal operations nor in it-s J^'^^j/lwl j'^^^f 
outside work Jias the Federal (roverumeut p^^o^jiUo j^^^t* 
comprehensive and sustained work in the sti'n^' ^4 
dvnaniics of the ;;r(!o;Lijraph v of population, 

IV. J*1.AN'XIN(; VOW !v)i>rLAri()N (•IIA>^J^ ^i^S 
CONSKQIKNCKS 

Planninir for population ehau^^e and its couseqiienr'* 'divicl^^ jU^e Ji 
variety of forni.s. iiusieally, population policies can fi^)u sj. into 
tu'o jirroups: policies \\ hich rr.v/w/// to chan;u^\s in populj^list^i|*^^^ nnd 
disfril)nt iou and policies which 'iffrf^t jtopulation size; iiu^l. ;ato j^^^^^tion. 

In tlie iirst case, the approacit to plannin;nr is to jiidic'^Y'iJit ojHuihi- 
tiou chanirc and develop policies that will acconuuofl'^^^'.pntiou ^^Uirri'- 
( 'iian«res in the six.e. uL'e couiposition. or <;eogi'aphie di-^^'Vctleri^j^^f t\\i\ 
population can, and often do. have profoiuid eilVct.s !^ ^*^tiv^^ t>oli- 
cies rehitinir to health, education, environmental (pU^'i^^V^^iculu^^^ont. 
and the economy. For example, proirrams that scrVe V {fi^^ d}^ age 
*rroups, such asVducatiou and Social 8e<!urity, ai-c ^'I'^./^l l^ro^VtTy 
hy the shifriuir a;ro structure of the population. F^'f''"^^ Urbj^J^^anis 
fhat distrihute resources on a <roo;rraphic hasis, .siirh ^^^jUFcof^ and 
rural (iev(dopnuuit pro'rranjs and revenue shariuf^-, v"i" ''li^'d h^^^l hy 
miirration patterns. Ol)viously, denioirraphie factor'' ^ Con- 

sidered in policymaking iu those nreas. nro 

Policies whicii alfprf population sixe and distrilniHoJ^^izo ah . two 
fypos. First, policies nuiy inadvertently affect populn^^^'' 'j,- tMlVu/ kW^- 
trihution. K\nmf)les include family 'piannin<r pro^'''"r^V^'''^n to 
reduce mortality, and innuiirration laws. T'olicies \\-\\\^'\\ \du<o^^ tin' 
.ireo<rraphic distrihution of tiie pojudafion include th^^ '^^^n b^jMan- 
nin^r proirrnms of tlio Dopai-tments of Tronsin<r and f^»''^V"'(>nr^Mop- 
luerjt fllT'F)). Interior, and ( ommerro, and of ()ic Kf^^s ^ htal 
Protection A.^rency: TfrD's urhan dovelopniont Yix'0^r^\\\[\ tlie 
.V«rriculture TVpartmont's rural development prorrj-jinisr 
f:ix incentives ndministorod hy the Department of t}iO Tr nud^u 

The second typo of policies' which affoet population ^y^'^^pn ,si>j ^^tri- 
hiition are those which have a stated ^oal ahout pf>p"1«^V^a % Jiiid 
distrihution. Thev constitute what is ironorallv reirar^^t'fl fion > ^nu- 
lation f)oiiry.^' The T^nited Stntos lias no explicit popul^./ihnti "^li^^v 
cnd)odyinnr rroals for the overall size, compositiou. nnfl / '^ Cc^^h of 
the population. Aside from the work of the 1070 rro/|dei'* 
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sion on Population Growtli juuT tlie American Future, tlie question of 
intervening in the demogiapluu process to iiiHucnce tlie direction of 
cliange has not been a subject of serious discussion among policymakers 
at the Federal level. In fact, Dr, Judith Kunofsky, population special- 
ist for the Sierra Club, expressed concern to the Select Committee that 
there had been too little serious discussion amon^r policymakei-s about 
what tlie Nation's goals should be in terms of future i)oi)ulation growth, 
adding tliat "the most appropriate pla(!e for that discussion would be 
in the C^ongress.*' ' 

The focus of this discussion is on policies which accommodate pojui- 
lation change and on policies which iiuidvcrtently influence popula- 
tion. During the Coiuiuittee's hearings, a consensus emerged tliat the 
Federal Government must plan resi)Onses to i)0[)ulation change aiul 
consider the inconsistencies in Federal programs and policies if exist- 
ing policies are to be successful. 

A. At tiik Fkukkal Lkvkl 

Programs which are sensitive to population trends can be found in 
eveiy Federal department ami agency. Kfficient administration of 
Federal progi'nnis requires the ability to antici[)ate population chauire 
and act accordingly. The alternative is massive waste of public 
i'(»son I'ces- 

The key steps in a rational i)laiming process were outlined for the 
CVmunittee by Mr. Clay Wellborn, a speciali-t in urban affairs and 
])lnmung at tlie C()ngi'essif)iKil Kes(»arch Ser\'ice : 

(1) Continual scanning of the domestic and hiternational en- 
viroinueut for events, trends, or circumstanc4^s that might be 
ea rly signs of potential j)robleins or opportunities ; 

(2) Identifying natiouah agency, or ])rogram goals and 
])riorities: 

(.'>) Designing alteriuitive ]K)liries oi* iour.ses of action to 
af^hieve the goals: 

(4) Assessing the short- aiul long-term costs and l>enefits of 
(Mich alteriuitive in tei'iiis of the piiinary objectives and in terms 
of likely secoiularv etFe<»ts; 

(^) Selecting the most desirable policies and coui'ses of action : 

((>) Im[)leiuent ing the ])oliries and actions that were selected: 
and 

(7) Monitoring the results aiul evaluating ]irogress toward the 
goal with alertness for unexpected impacts or other surprises. 

1. mmKXT sTATrs 
There is little evideiuv that the Federal CJovei'niuent has been a1>le 
or willing to ])lan for ])opulation change and its consequences in a 
systematic maimer. In 1!)7<) the .Vdvisory Committee on National 
Growth Pf)licy Processes to the Xatioiuil Commission on Supplies and 
Shortages asM'ssed the Federal long-range ])lanning capacity and 
concluded that the (Jovei 'nent had not acted to accommodate the 
long run changes occnrriu:^ .n our society. The Pix»sident's Comiui*;!- 
sion on Pojndation Growth and the American Future, whose mem- 
bership included Representative James IT. S(*heuer and Representative 
John X. Krlcnboni, rea(*hed a similarconchisif)n in U)7'2. 
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Kxaniplo-; of non-|)lajinin^r ahomul. The Advisory Coinmittt'C o!i 
Xational (irovvtli l*r(H*(»>sos noted tin* pitifully IxMarcil oH'ort of Hie 
I''i'<If»r:i I ( i()\'<'rnin('nt to d('V(»Io|i pro^rrain^? to east* Mic cntr'V (jf the 
•'[)al)y Kooiji" ;ri'OiM'ation into tin* XatioaV scliools. Lik^Mvisc tlie l-^'d- 
ci'al ( io\('rrniMMi( failed to nit l)a(.*Ic tcaclu*!' trairiino: ])rotrraiiis ami 
orhor proirram> "with tho onset of tlm "haby hii.^L'' 'I'lio S(»I(»rt Com- 
loincc* ('.\amiMC(l tlus issne rliirin^r its licariii^rs and found that, al- 
thf)u;rli many h)c:il areas are now rlcveh)piii;r iina^riinil appi'oaelies 
for a(hij)tin;j^ enipty pchor)! facilities for oth(M* eoinitnniil \' uses and 
file (Miice of Kdnration is now sponsorinir ri»tra inin<i' profrrjuns for 
tcNU'hers, thc.^'c* pro^^raniK are onee .'ii^ain a re>pon-e to a crisis sitnat ion, 
Sj>i»ie (}\' tiicsc cri'-cs in edncafion coniil have Ihmmi avoi(h*d had >nnie 
I'lTori to »*\('icis<* forc.-iiriit !;efn incorp(M'alc(l info the p!ainiiii£( pi'ocess 
sin^'c the P.):»n>, 

My, Kohcrt I*ark<", director of (he So-ial S('iiMic(» Kesearcli Coini- 
r*irs ('rnh»r foi' ( 'f)oi'(linal ion of Ri'-farcii on Sorjal Indicators, cited 
a more I'criMit ea-e wiiere policy analysis failed to inchele <h»ino^i'aphic 
analysis, ,\ ( 'j)nirrc>.-ional HmL^et ( )llicc r'eport eone!n(I(»d tiiat eolleirc 
CO-.IS prr -imhMil ha\c declined as a pro|)ortion of family inconu*, 
Ihm'iujm' r'aniily ineonies lia\'e ri-en faster than collojjfe (^hicahon costs. 
Mv, I'arkt* noted tha(» altlic,n;rli costs per student ha\'e declined a- a 
proportion j)f family incfane, co<fs pcM* family have risen. .^Ii*. P.nrk'' 
)oin;ed out that on»* of the "undei'-appreeiated features of the hahy 
joom" is that inter\ al- het ween hirlhs wei'e i-ediiced, ( '(mseipieiii ly, 
these fannli' - now are inore likely t(» have more than on(» child in 
leij'e at t he -a me t ime, and 1 he relat i\ e linaneial hurden up<^n par'ents 'd* 
CO IN ire a«:e <'hildren ha- increas/'d. In Hu* ll)s;(ts» when the last of the 
"liahy liooni" :rener'al ion irradiuite from coll(»<re, deinaufls on fundiv 
ne-ome will he reducrd, I fence the proposi^d tuition tax credits ar(» 
re^pDU-e-; to a tenipora ry sit uai ion, according to Mr, l^arke. 

W'liy lias the I-'ederal (lovernment failed to plan for population 
chan^^e^ Dr. Tetei' Alorri.-on of the Kand Corporati(rn sufr^i'esteil tliar 
I here are i \^•o sii!es to I his (piestion — one teehnicah the ot h(»r essentia lly 
pfilitierd. IMannin;: r'e(|nir»*s hoth a data hase on whieh to plan and a 
eonmM^mc^lt on the part of policymakers to planinn^r. l>r. ^forrision 
added that the data hase is not a majcu' prohlem. l)ut the ^'political or 
in-t it ntiona I" mic'-t ion may lie ^'eI'y dillicnit to ovei'come. 

Afr, liichard Knirel-. A.-sistant Division Chief for Estimates and 
Pi'oji'ct ioM- at tlie linreau of tiie Cerr-ns. expanded on Dr. ^fori-isruTs 
point : 

It i< true that niany current dislocations due to inad(»qimfe 
planninir for population chancre could have heeii avoided had 
t liere het-n more pui)lic re<'Oo-nit ion of tin* i-esults of past pop- 
ulation pro jcrt ions. Population projeetions receive far less 
imhiie at tern ion t han do eeonom ic forecasts. In part, t his may 
he du'» to the loniT-ranire nature of population projections 
com[)ared to rhc irun-e innnediate in»i)act of economic* forc- 
«'a>ts. Yt t the very lon^f-ranire natures of jmpulation projec- 
tions provides for the time to make ade»|nate planning for 
fort licoinini: t nuuls f(»asihle. 

^ Al)-enee of louL'-ranire plannin^c is not linnied to population change. 
The repmr of th<- Arlvisory Committee on Xational Growth Policy 
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l*i-occs.-.ojs ('0!i.skK»n'(l a hroaJ mngc of pljinnin'^ issues find C6m'fiulccf 
tiiat the fiiiiiirc to plan is a result of a lack of **nuvhauisinfi.rec{«u'ing 
an inti»«rrato(l polioy-niakijig approacli.'' 

2. DATA AXn UKSKAKCIf iSSfK.S 

It is obvious to all that an athMjuate data base is t's.^ontial to t»iro(.*iive 
policy (U'veiopuHMit and analysis. More than 100 Federal a«xeni'ic's are 
engaged in statistical activities, the nuijor a^reney providing demo- 
graphic data heini^ the Hurean of the Onsus I oc»a ted within the De- 
partment of ( 'onimeree. Tlio Census Bureau is responsible for conduct- 
in<x the Decennial ( Vnsus of Po[)ulat ion — and start in«^ in lI)S.'i, tlio mid- 
decade ciMisus — Mj)on which most population estimates and proj(»ctions 
are hasetl. Alter ev(»ry c(Misus. rej)orts are prepared on a hir'ize iuiml)(»r 
of (lemo;rraj)hic characteristics for the Xat ion ns well as for individual 
n»«^ions. States, counties, metropolitan areas, and nonmetroj)oIitau 
a reas. 

The Census Hureau also conthu-ts a monthly Current Poj)ulation 
Survey (CPS) from whicli it prepares periodic reports on national 
population characteristies ineludinf!f marital status, unemployment, 
Meliool enrolhuent, fertility, voter ref^i^t ration, f^eo;rraphi(» residence, 
iiiohility, numbers and characteristics of households and families, and 
edncatioii. Intercensal estiniat(*s of the population for the Xation and 
the individtial States nre al>-o prepared by the Census Bureau. County 
estimates are j)rcpared through the Federal-State Cooperative Pro- 
gi'am foi' Local Population Kstirnates, 

The Xational Center for Health Statistics (XCITS) is responsible 
for comj)iIing tb(* Nation's ''vital statistics." tlu't is, information on 
i>irths, (h*aths. and marriages and divorces, win ■« r ollocts from the 
States. Tn athlition, other departments of the 1 • ntl Government 
conduct special surveys antl research when answei-s to specific* ques- 
tions are unavailable from the regular data collection systems. Many 
of these surveys are conducted through grant and contract pro(»edu res 
or ai'e actually perfonned by tla* CtMisus Burean. 

Despite the. abunthmce of statistical information at the Federal 
level, a mmilxM' of ina<lc(|uacies W(*i'e bi-ought to the attention of the 
(^ommittee. Many of these probl(»ms are a result of the de(^en: ralixed 
nature of the F(*fleral s-tatistical system. 

Fir*st. theiv is the problem of C(K)rdinat.ing tlie 100 agencies engagcil 
in statistical work. Over the years, effective oversight has been lack- 
iuir. .^fr. Parko conuuented on this j)roblem : 

Tlie acts which established the fornis review authority ninl 
statistical coordinating authority were pa.s-sed in 104:^ and 
1050. anfl in the penod since then wt; have had an explosion 
of statisti(^al and re.'^earch activity I>oth in th(* Federal gov- 
ennncMit and by contract by the' Fe(h*ral government with 
outside oi'ganizations. 

That same period has seen a considerable diminution of 
staff devoted to the maintenance of standards, to the en- 
couragement of professionalism, to the updating of coneej)ts 
and p7'o< •ednr(»s, to tlie atili/ation of ^statistical and technical 
innovation. . . . 

Improved coordination would enable all Federal agencies, as well 
as private oi-gan izations and individuals who r(*ly on Federal statis- 
tic*s, to have Jicccss more readily to data produced by other agencies. 
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riKlcr tlur current syst(»iiu intor:i*rc.ncv i»x('hau.irc of data is iiuidoquatt? 
altlioiitrli iiuiny major issues on whi(*li tho, F(Hl(M-al /rovennnont must, 
jlevelt)]) policy cut across the activities of tlio indivitlual a^rcncics amf 
therefore statistics which also cross policy areas are rccjuired. Im- 
proved coordination would enable tluj Government to harness all of 
its data activities for prohleiii solvin«j: and to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

Furtheruioro, a si^niilicaut amor.iit of the thita produced is not 
reh-vant to policynuikiii^r. Kesearch is often isolated from policy-re- 
lated ipiestions. (Jomnieutin;,' on this prohlenu Mr. Vincent Banibba, 
a former Director of the Census Bureau, stated: 

. . . there is considerahlc infornuition available. However 
there exists no mechanism, to my knowlcd^re, that brin^r-^ the 
♦•({iially impoKant an»as of developing policy analysis to- 
^'•ether with the a|?encies that gather infonnation. Addition- 
ally, there is no policy-orietited mechanism available to help 
establish pnorities relative to the rollection of in tornuition — 
particularly witii a forward look. 

Mr. Parke sufrj^ested that the Federal Govermuent needs more effec- 
tivi' methods of measurin^r chan*^a' in such areas as employment, house- 
holds, poverty, and nuirital status. On this issue he stated : 

In neither our research nor our statistics have we taken 
seriously what it means to study change. We need consistent 
definitions and [jrocedurcs, consistently applied. We need 
calibration of luMV measures on old. .Viid, to relate chan^rt's 
di'tected in one source to chan^ces observt^l in another, we 
need far more consistency Ix^twcen survevs than we have. 

Dr. Solih) Muulc a >indhir recoinnu'udation witli respect to the need 
for- lon^itudirujl studies of lining. 

Mv, Viwkii proposed that the Federal Govcrnu\ent f\ind population- 
related reseai'cli projects on u lon^-terui rather than a short-tenn basis, 
ile stated: 

We are. dealing? with lon^-terui demofrraphic, social, and 
economics pnxiesses that iuhkI lon^-term measurement and 
analysis if tlu^y are to be undei-stood. Some important pai-t of 
that researcli will «rct done only if there is a lon£r-term com- 
mitment of funds to it. by contrast with the short terms pro- 
vided by current ^rrantiuif and contracting^ policy. Provisions 
for p(»rifKlic review [)rovide ample protection of the ^^overn- 
ment's interest : ('ommitn»ents (^an Ix* withdrawn for nonper- 
formance. I I»elieve the i^overnments interest in understand- 
ing' the eonseqiH'Uces of demo^jrraphic change, as well as its 
in(en\st in [)rudent expenditure of funils, woidd be well served 
by an increased em[)hasis on lon^Mcrm fnndin<|^ subject to 
review. 

Finally, the inerea.s*Ml role nf the ( I'ovei'una'Ut and its consequent 
need for infornuition raise the i.ssues of eonlideutiality or tlu» individ- 
ual's vifxht to privacy when ^fientcr access to data is considered and 
()f the burden on individunls to respond to various questiounaires. The 
(Vnsus Bureau, for example, has access to Interiud Kevenue Service 
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h'cords tliroii^^h an exemption in the Privacy Act that is justified by 
the Bnreau's need to develop data on net ini^^ration between cen?•u^e.s 
to c^^timate popnlation for regional, State, and local areas. The exemp- 
tion was granted becansc tlie data ai'C used in ag^^regate form, and the 
(A^nsus Bureau docs not examine individual records. In this case, 
obviously, confidentiality has not been breached. 

C<?mmenting on the use of administrative records. Dr. William 
Seroiv, researcli director of the Population Studies Center, Tayloe 
Jlurphy Institute of the University of Virginia, stated: 

The care taken thus far by agencies utilizing these adminis- 
trative! records foi- deniogr'aphic purposes iuis l>een extraordi- 
naiy in terms of protecting conlidentiality. From a diMuo- 
grapiiic pei-spective it is tiio actioi^s aiul l)cliavior of groups 
of individuals that are of interest, certainly not the tracking 
of the behavior of any identifiable |>ei*sons. Wiiile there may 
well be conflicts witii the right to privacy in some areas, such 
as credit investigation, my feeling is that there is no such con- 
llict for purposes of demographic analysis. 

Nevertheless, despite tiie precautious taken to protect the individ- 
ual*?* right to privacy in such cases, some are concerned about possible 
re:)('iioTi against the use of adminif^trativc records and survey research 
iu developing stutistical information. 

A relafed issue is the increasing demands made by tiie Government 
to private citizens to respond to (piestioimaires. The tendency has been 
for the Goveriuiient to re(pje.t;t more and more information from in- 
dividuals with insufficient nttentiou given to refining and limiting 
<|uestionnaires to necessary infonnation. As this respondent burden 
ims inereayed, the rate of i-esponso has been advei-sely affected. Mr. 
T?arid)l:>a, in particular, stressed tiiat Congress must reconcile its need 
for more data with the right of citizens to privacy: 

I think tluit ns society becomes more complex these two 
i>sues will join. It is going to he very difficult for tliose who 
are asked to provide infornuition to you so that you can per- 
form Tour uussion of better dealing with tlio problems of so- 
< iety. At the same time you will face your constituents who 
have asked you to 'Mceep these very same ])eoplc away from 
rliem as well as all of the impertinent private questions they 
•ue asking." 

r.:\styear, a ( 'ahinet-level Statistical Policy Coordination Coiumit- 
t(»(». chaired by the Secretary of Couuuerce. was eslal)lishe(l by execu- 
tive order to consider (juestions of (hiplication and conflict among 
ferlci'ally produced statistics. In another move, under Tveorgauization 
Plan Xo. 1, the President shifted responsihility for oversight of 
Federal statistical activities from the Oflice of ^fanagement and 
liudiref, fOMH) to the .Secretary of Conuucu'ce. 

.•^nh-ecjuently. an Office of Federal Stalisti(*al T\)licy and Standards 
fOFSP.S) was created under the C'hief Kcouomist at the Department 
of ( 'nnuuerce. parallel on the organizational chart Avith the Census 
Ihu'cau and the I^ureau of Keonomic .Analysis. OFSPS has the re- 
sponsihility for reviewing the data collection activities of such agen- 
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cics as tiie liiireau of fVnsu?, the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(I'>KA). tiie Xiitional ( outer for Health Statistics, tiie Bureau of 
Lahor Statistirs. arul !he Xatioual (.'enter for Education Statistic?, 
Mr, Afauuci I). Piotkiu, Director of tlie Bureau of tiic ( Vu.sus, out- 
lined for file Cdjuinittee the uiajor functions (;f the Otiice : 

Tlie Onicc f)f F('ih«ral Statistical Policy and Standards will 
he responsihle for assuring the integrity, accurary and timeli- 
ness of Fefleral statistic:^. As indicated l)y its title, the (Jtlice 
will be cfjuecrued witJi the deveiopnieut and coordination of 
>tatistical poiif-y and the iuipienioutation of statistical stand- 
ards and guiiiciincs. Tiie statistical pohcy function inchules 
liie duteriuination of [)rcscut and future statistical retiuirc- 
meats; the esta])iisiuu(Mit of mftiiodoiogics and the. definition 
f)f concepts to satisfy stat istical needs; an examination of the 
fciisibiiity of alteinative nietiiodological approaches; a scru- 
tiiiization of priorities to halanre needs and demands; and 
tiie coordination, im[)ienientati()n, and evahiation of plans. 

I'ecause of its recent creation, it is dilTicuU. to evaluate the perform- 
anr'(! of tiie Oflice of Federal Statistical Poiicv and Standarrls. IIow- 
ex'cr, witnesses iienrd hy liie Select (!'onu;uttee disagreed on the poten- 
tial of the nmv Oflicc? to e.xercise its o\'ei'sight function. .Mr. Parke con- 
tended that there wa.^ little to sugg'vst that the new Oflice will be any 
more aggressive than its predecessor at O^f B in pursuing its oversight 
responsihilities. In parti<'ular, he suggested that it will difficult for 
an f>fflee located within the business-oriented Department of Commerce 
to exercise ovei^sight over the Dei)art!uent of Lal)ar vdiich has a quite 
flitferent constituency, (m the otlier hand, witnesses from the Census 
I'ureau argued to the contrary, saying there is no evidence to suggest 
that, the Ofliee wiH he *'shy" in exercising its oversight authority, par- 
tieularly over BK.V and the Census Hureiiu. 

In addition. I*n sideut Carter has established a Keorganization Proj- 
ert. on the Federal Statistical .System at the ().MB which is concerned 
with developing the capacity to coordinate the statistical system and 
to (Provide an overall })hiu for the system, ^fr. Barabha. an advisor 
to the Reoi'gaiiization Project, outlined its objeeti^•es for the Select 
Conunittee : 

The pi'inuirv objective of the President's BeoT'ganization 
Project is to design a means for strengthening the decentral- 
ized systc^n of Feder'al statistical ageu(Mes with additional 
fa[)al)ility for the eoordination and uumagement of relevant 
funetions and tlu' piY>vision of selective o^•erall ]ioliev direc- 
tion. 

Ifeadderl that the Reoi'ganizat ion Project will not alter the basically 
dc«-erW rabzed .•system, thouirli some realignment and consolidation of 
certain stati.-^lii-al aclivilies may be i)rf)posed. He not(»d that coordina- 
tion from on(^ central i)lace would not be ell'ivtive unless each level, 
fi'om the Fxecntive ()(TIc(> of tlie Pnjsideut down to the lineageutty, liad 
tli(» cai)acity to coordiuat(^ and manage its own statistical activities. 

There was general agreement among those who were familiar with 
the lieorgnnization Project that if has irreat ])0lential for improving 
the opei-ation of tlu^ statistic:d sy-tem. Mr. F)arnbba staterl : 
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Tlic Rcor^^anization should result in better integration and 
coordination of Federal data collection analysis and decision 
making:, including demographic data and policy formation. 
The approach of the Project is one which views statistical 
cooi'dination and planning within the context of the organi- 
zation and design of the decision process itself and the insti- 
tutional structure of information on which decisionmakers 
depend. 

Mr. Parke, likewise, expressed confidence in the competence and 
dedication of the Reorganization staff, particularly its director, Dr. 
James T. Bonnen : 

The head of that unit is acutely aware tliat, as with popu- 
lation, most, of tlio emerging policy problems requiring sta- 
tistics ci'oss policy jiieas. He sees liis problem as designing an 
institution witliin tlie go^'ernment tlmt will provide a "place 
to stand" for those wlio see tlie need for connecting disparate 
stjitt stical activities, so tliat tlie statistical resources of govern- 
ment may he brought to hear on policy questions th:U tvun- 
Hcend the interests of indi\'idtial dopai'tiufiits. Tie de-^ervc:- 
your support. 

^fr. Parke furthei* suggested that one of (he \n()>f c»tV<'rtive '.vay? of 
bringing »l)f)ut cof)rdin:ition is to facilitate commuuicnuou among the 
various f)ro(lncers of Federal statistics. ITe proposed tl.at annual con- 
ferences, possibly sponsored bv the Center for Population Research of 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, be 
convened to allow the ^'nrioIls producers of population statistics to 
exchange ideas. 

3M)rt r.ATioN rROJFxrioxs 

Population project ioi^s are essential tools for* Federal policymak- 
ers who are plaiming for the future needs of the entire population, 
the future needs of various groups within the popuhUion, and the 
future location of demand for services. Projectioiis allow policymak- 
eis to assess current policies in the light of expected future needs so 
that adjustments in prot^rams and policies can be made in advance 
toensuH! achievement of social goals. 

A population projection is an extrapolation — based on explicit as- 
sumptions about fertility, mortality, snd migration — of what the 
population size and growth rate of a particular geographic area will 
be at some tw\o in the future. Projections run be made not only of 
the total por)ulation. but also of various groups within Jie popula- 
tion. Projecti(ms differ from estinmtes in that they are statements 
about the future, while estimates present a picture of current or past 
population in years when no census was taken. 

The Pensus Bureau prepares projections of the total population 
of the Xation every two years and projections of the total population 
of each of the fifty States less frequently. The Bureau of Economic 
Analysis (REA). also within the Department- of Commeroe. publishes 
economic projections which provide information on population for 
the fifty States. 
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Many agencies of the Federal government use population projec- 
tions prepared by the Census Bureau. Mr. Plotkin gave the Commit- 
tee some examples of how census projections arc used : 

Specifically, our projections of long-range demograpliic 
trends are the basis of the projections of the labor force by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They are the basis of schocl 
enrollment by the National Center for Education Statistics, 
the number of annuitants by tiie Social Security Administra- 
tion, energy consumption by the Department of Energy, just 
to mention a few. 

With the increased use of population projections, debate has grown 
about the reliability of these projections for planning purposes. In tes- 
tiruony before the Coinniittee, witnesses from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration noted that in 104G the Actuary projected the 1975 U.S. 
population to be between 147 and VJl million ; the actual figure turned 
^1? u ^"^"ion- 111 other words, the Actuary failed to "predict"' 
the baby boom. This and similar instances illustrate a great mis- 
understanding, particularly on the part of policymakers, about the 
function of projections. 

Projections are not predictions of the future. Rather they are tools 
wlucli are used to develop scenarios of events that may occur. Mr. 
iMigels coninionted on the -relinbility issue" : 

We have been somewhat paralyzed in developing pro- 
jections and data on which to plan— 2>ara]yzed by the whole 
accunicv issue in projections. ... it might be wiser to look 
upon projections and the modeling that takes place behind 
them as research and plannin;^ tools. This should be accom- 
panied by a planning and projection philosopiiy that permit.s 
you to select population targets and build social scenarios that 
are dcsinible and work toward them with policy tools, rather 
than to try to use projections in some kind of a mechanical ex- 
tension into the future. 

The evidence suggests Miat efforts should be made to hone our 
analytical tools, particularly our methofis of preparing projections, 
rorognizmg that i)rojections are not facts alx>ut the future, but only 
afford an opportunity to evaluate goals in light of likely future trends 
and to develop new ix)licies and adjust old policies to brinff about 
the accomplishment of agreod goals. Mr. Parke .stated; 

The efforts of the policy nnalvst would, it seems to me, be 
rnado proiluctivc if our officiiil stati.stical a^'encies 
would prepare projections that are less mechanical, more 
rlf./n ly ^rt ounded in current theory of demographic ( iiange, 
and more reflective of deinograph'ic roalitjp.^. Ono thing we 
Know: whatever direction the birth rate takes, it is iroiu<r to 
l>onnre nmmul. Despite the deiuogiuphic record of the ])a.st 
40 yraiN. r don't believe the Census Rureau has ever pi-ojected 
a l)irth rate that bounr'od around; their birth rates always 
fhitten out. 
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Similarlv- Dr. Kunofsky siinr^'ested that, tliou^?li the Census Biiroaii 
"^liould continue to produce alternative projections based on dittermg 
assumptions, it should also consider preparin^r a set of pi-ojections 
whicli takes into account t he 1970 Census imdercount and also includes 
some estimates of iller^al nnnii^rration. In addition, slie recommended 
that "the Federal Government should seriously consider producing 
altel•nati^•e projections that reflect a more rroal^oriented attitude to- 
wards U.S. population crrowth, i.e., thnt exhibit altei-native popula- 
tion paths includinff fertility and mi^rratioii assumptions that are not 
now re<^ai ded as current trends." 

4. IXSTITtJTIOXAL ISSUKS 

Til a rational plauiiinn^ piwedure, one of the roles of the Federal 
deiuirtinent.s is to assess tlie future national needs for Federal pro- 
«rranis in health, education. Social Security, manpower, liousin*r, 
criminal ju.stice, defen.sc, aud .so forth. Aside from the Social .^ecurity 
Administration and the Health Care Financing Adnnnistration, the 
.Select Committee did not attempt to a.«sess the analytical capabilities 
nf individual Federal departments, a task vv-]iicli might warrant at- 
tention in the future. 

Kvifleme suggests, however, that most Fedeml agencies have .some 
ciipacilv for long-range aiialvsis, including limited deinograpliic 
analysis npplicahle to the ])rograms and policies of that particular 
acroncy. It should be emphasized, though, that poimlatioii generally 
i.r treated as a given, unalterable variable, rather than one which 
ran be affected bv policy. 

Mr. Wellborn told the Select Committee : 

. . . although T can't speak about all agencies, I know that 
the ones that I have day to day contact with do liave then- 
own rcsejircli and policy development activities going on 

There is a degree of population research going on in those 
agencies, and it is focused on the needs of the particular 
agency, and of course, that is to be praised. T think. I would 
be surprised if there was any ngeucy that had a population- 
related pi-ogram going on that didn't have some kind of popu- 
lation research underway in support of their own activities. 
In general, however, the Federal planning pi-ocess is weak l>ecaiise 
the annlvsis is nanowlv focused aud does not attempt to examine 
policies fn terms of their potential impact on other national programs 
and policies not within an agency's jurisdiction. AVellbom .^ug- 
gested to the Select Committee the complexity of population planning: 
Population issues, like so innny public policy issues, respect 
neither the jurisdictional Iwundaries of Executive agencies 
nor those of Standing Committees of Congi'es.s. There are few 
Federal policy areas tlnit lla^•e no impact on population dis- 
tribution, and there are few Fedenil programs that arc in- 
sulated from the effects of demogiaphic change. 

This chtiracteristic of population change and tlie institu- 
tional fragmentation of the Federal Government raise in- 
teresting institutional (piestions about how to plan for popu- 
lation change aud its consequences. Programs that could af- 
fect pi^pulation patterns are not managed from any central 
point. 
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I>)iui;stic |)Oj)i.ilar ion cliaii're is a jiolicy area (luit i.s tlio ox(.ln>ive 
rcspoiJ.sil.)iiity of no .sin^^Ic* aironey and llicM'ciorc the primary con- 
cern of none. Asirlo from the'0lli(;e of J'opulation All'airs (Dl'lKW- 
OlW) within the Depai-tinont of Health, Education, and Welfare 
nr) n^^i'ticy of the Kecloral ( iovt-rnnient has a dom<i.stic j)opiihit ion 
fo»'UH. 'rii(» ,Sel(H:t ( .'oininitto(»'s Keport, FcrtHtty auil Cofitrffrf" pt^^fm 
Of. titf* f'tifted Sf'r/tr,^, contains flotailod disfiKSsion of the ( of 
i'opiilatioa Atlaii-s. I'la; n^viwy J:ick.s the authority to coordinate 
pf)pnhi( ion-rt'late<l activilies of th<* Kedenil (lo\'(»rnni('nt. i^xM-ausir 
of its location within the Pubhc Health Service. DHKAV-OTA has 
«ri'nerall\' limited its r:onc<M'n to the healtli aspects of popnhitirm and 
part icniarly to family planninir. 

The institutional arrjin^^a'mcnls of the Ciovcrnnient inhibit cnui- 
prehcnsivc h)nL!:-ran^e phiruiini^ for population chan're in a nni:iher 
of ways. First. t\\r very nature of oni* system of ^ox'ernment means 
tlijjt <lcri>ionmakin^ i^ widely dispersed. J'nder snch circnni.-tan«M's. 
pl:innin*r is dilliculr. As .Mr. Kenneth Kainey. vic(^ presidmit of the 
Academy for Contemporary Prohloiu.s, observed. *'Wh:it actually 
happf'ns out on the ;.^round is a result, not only of wliat Contri'css 
floes or what the President does, but nlso the result of nuHi<m- of 
decisij'Ms ninde by Stale; :ind Kk';i1 novernnuMits and by ])ef)ple artimr 
as pri\ jite eifi/.ens/' However. Mr. Kainey cnutioniMl. ''Tt is idle to 
fven womh-r :d»()nt wlieliier this system e:in be chauircd in the T'nited 
St rites. It is :in essential part of our freer eutei'pri.se .system and 
of our !•'(•» Icra I systiMu." 

Serond. derisionmahiui; 0( <'iu'- in a •.■eriical pnifern. Kaeh airen<'V 
and iis cfu r<v-poudinL^ ( 'onirres.-ional crjuuiuttee «renerally serve ;i eon- 
>filtn'nry who^e ;r<)jds are nf)t al v.nys r-ouipatiblc with the irojils f)f 
other jiL^Miries or with thf> needs of t be Niitiori as a whole. I'oliev derd- 
sious are often made in isolation, despite the fact that |)f)hri('s and 
proirnuns of ;in individunl M;^^enry may have wbiit Mr. AVellborn 
t ailed "ovcrhippinir ^u' spillover impact on populatioji concerns and 
on the pf>pulation-rela(e(I pro;ii'anis of otlu'C a^renries.*' l^nth-r tlic 
pr'esent systf-m. lifth> ny no consideration is iriven to the im]):ict the 
polirn' niay ha\e out-ide the a;ir(Micy s area of concern, so that a police 
adndnislcrcd by one departmcnl iniiy aclunlly work airainst a ])o!icV 
;roal of another department or cveii another irojd of tla* same de- 
partment. 'I'his vertical pattern is :dso visible iu the policy analysis 
thnt is conducted within a^renci(^•^. 

For example, the Knvironmental Prf)tection .\irencv (KPA) pi'o- 
N'ides fuufis to Statf^ ami local an-as umlvr the Clean AVater Act for 
the. consti'uction of wastewater treatment facilities. The 1e£ris]nfion 
provides for the construction of an excess capncity ])nsed oi? projec- 
tions of future population ;n'o\vth. However, the nctual construction 
of an o\'ei-sized facility can hnvc the effect of stinudatin;: (he projected 
popuhition irrowth because the const rnct irju of new hotisiuir Often 
deperulson the avnilMbility of sewaire hook-ups. 

Tf this r'onsl rue! ion encom'aircs population sprawl in nn nrea puffer- 
inir from excessive air ])ollntion. the water pollution control pi-oiriam 
could have the effect of contrn venin<^ Federal clean nir policies bv 
encorn'mrini: anton)o])ile trnvel. Ironically, the FP.\ n<huinisters both 
1 1:" elejju Wiit<«r .'jutl the c!enn air [)rnir?';i ms. 
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It is cloar from (ho Sclort Committee s hearings tliiit the Federal 
Government has not pUmnocl in a consistent manner for the long-range 
I)oi)iilation changes that will take place. How can we improve the 
cai)a(;ity of the Government to condnct long-range planning for popu- 
lation chancre and its ronsecpionces ? 

Large now institutions and major new laws are prohahlv not needed 
to incorporate a rational planning process into tlio Federal (hn-ision- 
nnikin^r system. Mr. Kainey. for example, argued that most of the 
unexpected problems with which the Government must contend are 
the result of present Government policies and programs. Further, lie 
argued against a monolithie kind of national planning ^'not because it 
is politically unacjvptahlc fit is) hut because it is not likely to work/* 

During thccoui-se of its hearings, the Committee received a number 
of reconnnendntions lor overcoming tlie barriers to long-ranire plan- 
ning for population change. Testimony indicated need for more ex- 
tensive (lenu)irraphic analysis, especially more interpretation of the 
(lata to highliglit their implications for current [)olicy issuef=;. Snir- 
gestions for achieving this that were presented to the Committee in- 
clu<lei| : 

a. niCimJnl f^ojnihiflon Report 

All witnesses vigorously opposed the idea of a '"population impact 
statpuient" similar to the environmental impact statements, but most 
agreed that T)i-. Peter Aforrison's suggestion of a biennial report on 
population ( rends and their potential im[)act could be helpful (o policy- 
makers. T)i'. Morrison })roposed that the Cf)ngressional Budget Oflice. 
or iinodior unit with an analytical or research capacity, jirepare a 
biennial re|M)rt similar to the annual inani)ower report of the iPresident. 
on pojudation issues. 1 fe suirgested that the annual PopuJnf Jon Prof hfi. 
prepared by the Bureau of the Censtis. could be expanded to this end. 

Afr*. Kngels commented on T)r. ^ for ri son's su£rgestion : "A biennial 
report \n\ j)oj)uhitiou like the Employment and Training T{e[)oi*t of the 
Presi<lent woidd be very useful to policymakers who now. for the most 
parM. nmst do th(Mr own demogra|)hic analysis of poptdation data.'' 
^^r. KnireN suggested, howc^vei'. that rather than expand inc: the Popn- 
lafJoi) f^rnfilrs. th(* Stn'Nfl [))fI)nfforf< publication pre[)are(l by the Of- 
fice f)f Fedenil Statistical Policy atid Standards nnd the Census 
T^ureau might be ;i I»(»tter vehicle. bein*r more (»xt(Misive. TFo also ex- 
pn^^sed a f-oucern \\vM the Pnp}thtf)o)\ Prof Ira, if expanded to include 
nna lysis, ^vould of necessity Ix^ [lublished much later and woidd lose 
the iulvantairc^ of linudiness. 

Mr. Euirels added that the Census Bureau could undertake responsi- 
bilit\- for prt'i>a ration of tbe I'cport : '"T do not believe that any conflict 
would exist between objective data collection and analysis at the Census 
Bureau because the Biireau's responsibility is to collect data anrl not to 
impit'ment or s(»t policies/' T)r. Serow agreed that a bienninl report 
couhl be us(^ful to policymakers. Tie stress^^d. however, that r1ata col- 
lection aufl analysis should be separated. Should the Censtis Bureau be 
given the res?>onsibilitv for tlie preparation of such a re])ort. the unit 
conducting the analysis should be distinct from the data collection 
process. Tfe adde<l. ^^T don't feel that the choice of an agency is :is 
important as the charge that is given to the agency and. .secondarily, 
the skill mix of agency emidoyees.'' 
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Dr. Kunofsky made a similar point. She noted tliat tlie biennial 
Njitional Oroutli Policy Koport (now the Urban (irowth Report) 
wliifli tlic President is retpiired to submit under Title VII of the ilous- 
in;^ and L'rbiiJi Di'velopmeiit .Vet, now eontains iniorniiitioji on popn- 
hition, tlioii^^h it is "inade(|n:ite, both in terms of content and inter- 
pretation." Dr. Knnofsky ^nggestetl tliat a population report include 
three tVfx's (if analysis: 

• iiiforniatiou ou current a!)d future population trends, in<'ludin^ 
iuforniation on age sli'uctui'e eluinges and illegal iinnugi'atiou. and 
using assumptions of fertility lowei' tluin tlu^^e currently wslhI in 
I)reparing pi'oject ions; 

• idt'ntilication of programs aud [)olieie< wldcli will l)c alfected 
by future popnlat ion clianges ; and 

• an asse.-.-uirn! fd' t n-ud-^ w it Ii rccouuncudal iou> for act ion I)V the 
Kxecutive Hrancliand (^ongress. 

l>r. Kuuof>ky prnpo>ed iii;it re<|)OusiI)ility f(M' pn»pariug tliis i-eport 
be given to a <(»parate agencv witliiu tlu» Kxecutivt* Olfice of tlie Presi- 
dent. 

Mv. JCaincy, on llu* otIuM' liand, argued against requiriug a new 
I'eport. cautioned tluit su<'b plauning strategies often fa iT prey to 
tlic "iHiii'auci'atizat ion of good i<Ieas.'' As exaujples, lie |)oint(»d to the 
fXp<M'ieuce witlj Kuvironuieutal luipact Statements, reporting recpiire- 
nu'Uts of the 7oI IMauuing Program, and tlic biennial National Gi'owtli 
Policy Ih»port. Macli \v;is desigutnl to I)nild foresight into policy- 
malciug l»y creatiug au awareness of tlie conse(|uences of certain poli- 
cies. I f()\\'e\'(M', tlie preparation of f!ie>e reports iu thems(d\'es refjuires 
the creation of uuissive bui'caueracit»s. an<l in his \'iew pi'odnction of the 
reports luis become tht» g()al. auil policymakcM's lune lost sight of the 
original intent of the i-eports. 

fn arldition, Afr. Uaint^y noted that a past President was at one time 
dt'lin(juent on M>uie thirtetwi reports retjuired by law. Kather than re- 
(piiring oiu* more report, he suggestetl that existing reports be ex- 
f)ande(l and impioved and that C(Migress be more vigorous in its 
ex(»rc ise of ()\'er'siglit responsibilities to avoid bureaucratization. lie 
ailtled ; 

'I'lie ma jor way to streugtheu tht» growth report, the eco- 
!»oinie repoi't. and the ir»aupow(»r report as policy analysis 
tools is to mak(» sure that Jhe hnreaucraey and the president 
know (hat .someone is listening and that the reports are not 
mer>-ly Ixuug prothiced to meet a legal requirement and then 
tiled away on the .she If. 

b. /'o/H//f///o/f . [f/rnrt/ 

The Select Couunittre has concluded that, because of the existing 
institutional inade(piacies. a s(»parate agency with resi)onsibility for 
]>opulation issues is needed. f)r. Thomas Kspenshade sugg(»sted that 
tlu' ( 'ougr(\ss consider establishing a p{>pulation conuuission similar to 
(bos(» now found in several States. A major responsibility of such com- 
missions -which generally include representation from academia, 
btisiue.ss, labor and othei' irroups — is to advise policymakers of the 
impact of population trends on policy issties and the effect that pro- 
grams may have on population change within the State. 
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WellI)orn notod that the Bnlanccd Xational Growth and 
Development Art of 1074, proposed by the late Senator Iliihert IT. 
Jrnn)])hrcy and Reprosontutive Georfro Brown, called for the creation 
of nil A<,^ency for Population and Dcino;rraphic Analysis located 
within the Department of Commerce and linked to the Census Bureau. 
Thi' functions of tliis ajreiicy would have included analysis of popula- 
tiiin pixe and di^trihntion and research on the impact of population 
trends on existin^r and proposed population policies and pro^rrams, 

r>asically. however, there are tlu'ee alternative locations for a plan- 
ninnr authority : a separate a*:ency within the Exer'uti\'e Office of the 
I'resident: a separate a^rency within the Office of Manajrement and 
]|rifltrf.t: and an indef)endent a*:cncy within the Executive Branch. 
K:u'!i of these alternatives was proposed durin;: the Committee's 
hf^iirintrs. 

Dr. Kmiofsky, for exaniph\ recommended the creation of a separate 
Oniee of Popuhition Policy within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
flent us proposed in TT,K. ]:V22'\ introduced hv Representntives Richard 
L. ()trin^ror and Afichnel J, Ifarrin^rton. 'ihe function of the Office 
woulfl inchulc not only the analysis of demojrrnphic data. Imt also 
eoDidination of population policy. The President's Commission on 
Population Growth and the .\meriean Future reconimeiuled creation 
f»f J' siruilar office in 1072, 

'F'hf^ advantaire of such au arnin^jreuieut. i\< ^fr. AVellhorn noted in 
h's resrimony, is that this location offers visihilitv and access to Mie 
T'rc-ident and proximity to the reiridar charuiels of jrovernment which 
w*)uld allow ff>r elf>se serutinv f>f the viirious departments. On the 
ntlier hand, the ri'.ost ohvious disnrlvantaire of this location is that the 
nyrru-y niav hecome enmeshed in the day-to-rlav worlcin^rs of the 
Kxer'uHve Office of the President and he tempted to ahandon lonjr- 
rauf'e issues for short-term or politically sensitive problems. 

.Mr. Enjr(ds suircrested that there lie one central agency serving: as 
the fn(»al point for demo^rraphic data collection and analysis 7the 
C(»u<tj-; Bnre:nO. with a separate /'roup within 0>rB in\*olvefl in 
<'nr)rf|inntion and policy analysis. Tfe noted that, while the Census 

ff;ni has served as the data collector for the Xntion. it has ^hown 
little interest in conductin£r lon<r-ran£re analvsis. TTe nddrvl : 

The enmpanion poli^v Uireney should do enouirh anplied 
work to keep ahrea^f of the current liteniture and trends, hut 
-houhl not midertjike short-term investiirative work sueh as 
that flf>ne hv the CorHncssional Research .*^(»rvice and the 
Th'Per.Ml V ecoutifmir Offlr-e. IVrhtiDs tl»e hest location M'ould he 
in the Office of Aranairen)en< arul Budget. 

Mr. AV'(»llhoTU Dutlirjed snuie of the ad\'a?itaires ;nul disad\';int}i!res 
of f'rcntinnr a separate unit within the Oflfice of AranjiL'cment and 
T^i'diret (OMB). l\v noted that such a lor-ation would irive a ])latniinir 
^od^• the a(h'antai7e of Ijcinir ch)sely tied to the leirislati\'e ;ind hudir- 
etrirv TU'ocess. nrovidinrr a frood vanta^re point for sissessinu lu-oin-nius 
^vn\n hoth a lonir-term and short-term perspecti\'e. TTowe\'er. this 
lofjition would lack the visihility and Jiccess to the President rharac- 
teri^tic of senarate arrencies of the Executive Office whr^'h couhl 
enhnui'e the ahih'ty of the agency to carry out its planninir and coordi- 
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nntiiig rcsnoiisibilitios. In addition, bcciuisc of tlie short horizon for 
Hie O.MH bii(J^ctttry process, the agency could be easily drawn into 
short-term problems at the expense of long-term policy analysis. 

T)r. So row proposed a more independent agency within the Execu- 
tivi' Branch. He stated; 

If such an agency is to be effective, it would have to be free 
of the sorts ot* pressure that would require constant putting 
out of short-run "brush fires." For this reason, my view of the 
location of such an agency would be an independent agency, 
perhaps a government sponsored "think tank" proximate to, 
but not physically in. the metropolitan Washington area. 

Mw W(»lll)()rn advised, however, that such a location has the dis- 
advantage of iH'ing removed from the established decisionmaking 
process. The absence of close proximity to action couhl result in 
duplication of aiuilytical work being carried on within other agencies 
and little impact on policy development. 

.\[r. Rainey recommended that Congress consider creating an inde- 
pendent National Growth and Development Commission within the 
TCxrMutive Hraucli. as proposed by the Advisory Committee on 
National Growth Policy Processes. The scope of this Commission 
would be broad, covering not only population issues but other social, 
economic, and environmental concerns, ^[r. Rainey noted that the 
(V)uuui>sion would be responsible for examining "emerging issues of 
middle- to long- range growth and development and to suirgest feasible 
:dtcruut ives for Congress, the President and the j^ublic." Such a com- 
mission would have the advantage of being isolated from short-term 
political pressures. Tt would be responsible for preparing the annual 
irrowth and development report to which the President and the 
Crmgress would be reepnred to respond. Tu Mr. Rainey 's vlew^ this re- 
fjuiremeut would strengthen the Conuui.ssion's role in the formal deci- 
sionmaking piwess. 

r. The Cong re AS 

Tn recent year.s. Congress has shown n concem for the need to antic- 
ipate and respond to probiems of a long-range nature. Creation of 
the Conjrressional Buflget Office CCHO) and the Office of Technology 
.\ssessmont COTA) plus the expansion of the Congressional Research 
Service fCRS) and the Creneral Accounting Office (GAO) have 
srrcu£rtheued congressional analytical capacity. Tn addition, the PTouse 
Rules specificallv charge standing conuuitfees with the responsibility 
for conductitiir fnf ure-orlented research on policy issues within their 
jurisdiction. The .Toint Tvonomic Committee, for example, is now 
undertakinir major ir^te^discip^imlr^■ s(n<h' of economic change. 

U'p hope th:d establishment of the Select Conuuittee on Population 
^\ ill improve th(» nbilitv of \ho Tfonse to de»d with lonif t(M'm pripuln- 
rion issues in a comprehensi^•e fashion. Certainly, until now little 
Mffcntion has l>een given to broad population i.ssuea by most standing 
cniMMiittees because of the continuing pressure of urgent .short term 
'"'••islation duties and time table.^ un^ler which they luust constantly 
f imrfion. 
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Probloms of coordination and dtipllcafioii >t\U exist undor tijc i)ivs- 
cnt committeo system. Mr. WelllK)^ told the Comniittco tliat most 
proposals for improving? the planning capacity of tlio Federal Govcrn- 
iMont usually include development of a planninf? capability witliiii 
tlio Congress to complement an executive planning agency. Goneraliy. 
tiiC! congressional planning capability conld take one of three forms: 
tlip (creation of a joint committee: the creation of a new support agency 
to Ik* conremed with planning issues; or the strengtlieninfr of exist ing 
analytical arms — Congressional Kescarch Ser\'ire, Oflice of TechnologA* 
Assessment, General Accounting Office, Congressional Budget Oflice — 
of the Congress. The Commission on Population Growth and tlu^ 
Ameriean Future recommended, for example, the estublislnneut of 
a Joint Conamittee on Population with oversight responsibility for 
pof>ulation issues. 

Mr, Parke suggested to the Committee tliat the congressiounl re- 
>e!in-h units shouTi (Ie\'('lo[> d(»nu)irr!i])hic nualysis. eith(»r l>y adding 
«!eiiio<rraphers to the staff or by tapping the demogrni)hir exi)crti>e 
of (he UKijor univei-sitv poiMihition centers, Siniihirly. [Nfr. TtJiiney did 
not advoeate the rreation of a new unit. lie stated : 

Ail tluit is needed is for th(» Cougressionnl leadershi]) to 
demnud roniprehci»sive j)olic'y :inn lysis on the ])r<)l):d»!e con- 
serjuencc's of le^^islat ion — on people, llie economy, the (»nvirf)U- 
ment. Cormnittce cliairnu'ii riglit fully are foucerued with tlu*. 
narrower, advocacy aspects of tlie legishitiou they elcar for 
the floor. . . . The Congressionnl hvnlersbip. tluM'i'foi'e. plays 
tlie key role in requiring better, moi'e couipn'hensivc anJilysis 
of legislation reaching the floor for consideration by all mem- 
lM»rs. A few years ago it would have l>cen idle speculation to 
suggest that this be done. Rut recent congressional reforms 
have already given the groundwork for such action. 

]\rr. Hninev furtlier reronu ncuded thnt Congress attempt to assess 
thorough Iv (lie probable middle- to long-rnnge efl'erts of major legis- 
hi(if)n Jiud more clenrly stnte the gencrnl goals aiul specific intent of 
each piece of legislation. 

fL Afjenry A nalysis 

The Select Committee recognizes that, despite possible cstablish- 
iiMUit of a se[)aratc planning agency, existing agencies will need the 
rapacity to do demographic analysis. As Mr. Engels stated: 

.Agencies that have a genuine need for demographic anal- 
ysis are handicapped by not haviuir their own staff to work in 
that area. T have watched nny numl)er of attempts to centrali;^e 
rcsc^arch and related work in the name of efficiencv. only to 
see a great deal of agonizing inconvenience, lack of response 
and timeliness, and eventually failure. Groups that have justi- 
fied need for work in this area need it done well and quickly. 

.Afr. Parke told the Committee that demographic factors must be 
Inidtuled in all policy analysis: "I do not thiidc it is too much to 
siitrire.st that the Council of Economic Advi.sors, the Congressional 
liudget Office, and our other principal bodies responsible for poli<'y 
analysis, ensure that such questions are routinely raised l)y pei*son< 
with strong training in demography." The Commission on Poi>ida- 
tiou Growth and the American Future made a comparable recom- 
mendation in 1972. 

K 
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Siiniliu'ly, Mr. Raincy stated that, though the crontion of a ci»ntral 
analytiral unit ^votllcl Be useful, "the Prcsulent, Con^nvss, State and 
liH'ui ;roveninu'nt, and private enterprise would recpiire a staH' capacity 
of rlicir own to interpret and analyze its findings/' Dr. Kiinof-kv 
lik(•\vi^(» stated: 

Demographic analysis neiids to be undertaken l)otli within 
major policymaking agencies and within a body with co- 
onlination authority overall the fonner. Each federal agency 
needs invemal demographic exi>ertiso to identif}^ the impact 
of j)rojected changes on the agency's programs and policies. 
Kach agency should be also evaluating those changes from its 
own f)ei-sf)ective and uuikiug recommendations for changes in 
the trends. 

F)r. Serow stated, "While I find the idea of a population airencv 
:tt(r!U'tive, as long as it is established for an extended period, I do 
Mf)t think it realistic to assume that this new agency would take over 
I lie (lemographic activities of policymaking agencies.-' 

r, ASfippo7't for Planning 

]*nl)lic recognition of the need to plan is critical to effective plan- 
iMtiir for [)opulation change. The creation of new institutions and long- 
range planning authorities will not themselves ensure that such plau- 
ninir will have an impact on the policyuuiking process. Pei*sons 
' harged with planning responsibility must walk a delicate tightrope. 

the one hand guarding against living in an ivorv tower and. on 
Hic other', becoming over-bureaucratized or over-politicized. 

An agency's wortli often is measured in terms of what the agency 
jau bring to the solution of immediate or politically pressing ^^rol')- 
lenis. (iiven fhe^e pressures on policymakers to ignore 'long-range plan- 
Jiing.^upport I'lorn the puMie for ihi^ ivpe of aelivitv would be 
valinif)le. ( )n tin- siihjts-r. J )r. .Serow staled : ' 

'IIk; general public's recognition of louir-term prohlems 
resii ting from population change is probably quite limited 
untd the issue surfaces at the local level. Despite greatly ex- 
parided media coverage of population issues. ])oth domestic 
au«I mternational, casual empiricism suggests to me that manv 
uidividinils either have no recognition of long-range problems, 
or that their recognition is erroneous. , . . While strides 
Ml the area of population education have been made, it is this 
area^ whore sustained effort.s need to be foc-used to hei^rhfe,! 
pul)lic awareness and recognition. 

.Mr. Knifcls suggested that pul)lic support coidd ])e generated if 
more pi, Mieity was given to the conse,p,enees of i»opulation proiee- 
tions: "A set of reports or press releases bv (he (Vumis Bureau On 
|h(* consequences of projeded trends for various institutions miHit 
IM. one uav to lu ing home the iuM)ortanee of these population proj^.e- 
nous to the pnMic. On the other hand. Dr. Kunofskv helieve^ that 
piihlir su[>p*|rt exists for plannintr fr»r population change and a ^pe- 
population p.>liey. .^he therefore proposed that '^eriou^ 
.•onsideraiion he gn (»n toadopfinga comprehensive population policv 
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Finally, Mr. Knincy and Mr. AVellhorn noted that a connnitrncnt to 
Ijlaiuiing on the part of polieymakcrs is ossentiah Mr, Kainey nrgned 
fiijit foresi^fht cannot Im imposed; rather he proposed that there he 
inr<'ntive.s for those who take a long-term view, l)r. Spencer niach^ a 
sirnihir |)()int with regard to the question of management of decline: 

I think we have resources that we have not tapped, mayhe 
hecause our mc^lio(lolog;y' of looking for solutions is so big, 

grand in scale If we could find a way to reward coniinnni- 
tie» and institutions that ai*e doing things right and make 
models out of them and then stinmlate that kind of chanp* 
in other areas, we might simplify this problem enormously. 
... I do not knf)W lu)w Federal policy can provide the 
motivation, the carrots, if you will, for instituticmal and 
behavioral change, lint I do know it takes time and it takes 
leadership of ii kind which I am not sure always emerges 
w hen you nre dealing with grants, I observed early on when 
I was a graduate dean that too often truth is where the money 
i-. our graduate education and research: it is not where 
the tjced is. And too *)ften in our institutioiud behavior the 
rewards <lo not go to the real problem solvers; it goes to the 
grant getters, 

Mr. Wellborn stated: 

An important criterion , , , in judging the relative 
nu'rits of alternative organizational approaches to planning 
for population change ami its conseciiiences is the degree to 
which a proposed institution would overcome the obstacles 
to gf)od policy i)lanning and prepare the field for the exercise 
of strong, informed leadei^ship in the fornndatiou of popuhi- 
tion policy. 

B, ,Vt Sr.VTK .vNu Lof'Ar. Lkvkls 

The relation of the Federal Goveriunent to State and local govern- 
mctus has grown increasingly complex with the expansion in Federal 
assistance programs for State and local areas. Although decisions 
about growth and development are left to States and localities, the 
Federal Government has a powerful, if inadvertent, influence on the 
direetion of change when it allocates funds to a particular geographit- 
ai-ea. .Vccord ingly. there is a need ff)r greater Federal awarenest> of 
the faetf)rs producing local population change and its multiple effects. 

In recent years, there has been a dramatic increase in the denuiud 
for •lemograpbic data on regional. State, and local areas. Tn pai't. this 
inerrased denumd is a reflection of the rapid expansion of State and 
local governments. Ik^tween 1050 and 1070. the munber of State and 
ItM-al employees increased lo;") perccuit, three times as fast as the 
Fedcial civilian labor force. State and local govecTuuent.s rely on 
demographic data for a variety of planning activities, including 
estimates of current and future service needs for health, education, 
employment, and waterand sewage systems. 

At the same time, the Fedeial Government has generated a demand 
for demographic data on local areas because population is used as a 
factor in distributing funds under a number of Federal assistance 
programs. .V 1078 Congressional Research Service report for the IIou.sc 
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Post Office ami Civil Sorvi* e Comniittoe idcMitified 107 programs using 
population (»>tiiMar('S in i'oi'nniliis to allocate funds. A 1075 Census 
Bureau survey of State jiiul loeal ageueit^s involved in preparing popu- 
lation estimates autl projections found that a substantial number of 
these agencies were preparing population projections specifically to 
meet the requirements »t' Kedta'al programs or grant applications. 

Population (jstirnate.s aiul [)roj(;et ions for regional, State, and local 
areas are nee<led l)y the FediM'al (rovermuent for ])rograni planning 
[)urposes !)ecause cin umstanees and need vary gi*eatly from one region 
of the country to another, For example, while declining school enroll- 
ments, vacant schools, and excess educational personnel may describe 
the general situation for the Nation, the situation dill'ers in nniny 
-iv.wiug aieas, such as the South and West. Federal programs there- 
fore nuiot he sensitive to the shifting migration patterns of the popula- 
tion. Put deumgraphic change is extremely difficult to measure at the 
Stare and local level, and the suuilier the area, the more population 
cimiige de[)ends on hard-to-preilirt migration patterns in and out. 

I. UATA ^soi'nCKS 

The Federal (Jovenuuen^ provides uuich of the population data on 
State and local areas. The Census Pureau provides counts of the total 
population and their characteristics (age. sex. and race) for different 
;^eographi<* units, based on the census taken every 10 years. Beginning 
in lf)8.'>, the Census of Population will be taken every 5 yoai-s. 

I^etween census years, the Census Bureau annually estimates popu- 
hition size for each county or county e(piivalent under the Federal- 
State Cooperative Program for Local Population Estimates (FSCP). 
l)ut makes no estinuite.s of the changing demographic characteristics 
of local populations. The Census Bureau also prepares estimates every 
two vears of the total population of counties, cities, towns, and villages 
which qualify for funds imder the State and Local P'iscal Assistance 
Act of 1072.' These revenue sharing t^tiuuites are based on Various 
reportiiur sv.^tems and administrative records. If a local government 
wishes to obtain an exact roiuit of the local population in an inter- 
ccnsal vear. the Census T^nreau will conduct a special census at the 
expense of t lie locality. In addition, the Onsus T^ireau prepares an- 
ihimI cstiuKite- of the total population of the individual States. 

Vital statistics data for States and local areas are tabulated by the 
National Center for Health Statistics (XCITS). State laws require the 
reiristration of information on bir-ths, deaths, nuirriages. and divorces. 
The data are collected at the local level by registrars who then send 
the T'eeonls to the StJite. from whence they are transmitted to 
N(TrS forcompilatitm. XCHS data are used l)y various Federal agen- 
cies. State and local govenunents. and private groups. State and local^ 
irov(»rnnuMits also ol)tuin statistical infonmition from the Bureau of 
r.al)or Statistics, the Department of Agriciiltm'c, the Department of 
.Fnsticc. and tlie Social .Security Administ ration. 

In vecM'Ut vears. State demographic centers luive emerged ])Oth to 
serve the n(»eds of State planners and to check federally produced 
data, thus protecting eacli State's interest in the division of Federal 
rc.-ourc(»s. ^^ost State deuiographic centers are located within a State 
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ly^iincy (often tlie State's plaiuiin;: office) or a major State niiivei*sity. 
'I'Ik; activities of these centers usually inelude: collectiij;; data for tfu* 
Census Bureau estinuUesof county |)()|)ulation ; |)rei)arin;: population 
projections for counties and sninller areas: anrl providing: stat i-ticiil 
iiiforination ami technical as>istance to puhlie a^rcneies, such as iuakii';r 
projections of school enrollments for localities in the State. 

Dr. Serow, who is research director for the ollicial deiuo^rraphic cen- 
ter for the ( 'onuuoinvealth of Vir^rinia (the Tayloe ^Turphy Ins(ihirc) 
(list'ussed with the Select Connnittee tin* role of these eenfers: 

In iiiy vie\y. this wovk lia.- ha<l i\ cou.-iflcrahle ir-fluence in 
the State, re;;ional and local ^^overmuenf. The Institute is fre- 
quently asked for advice on (hMno;rrar)hi(.' matters and esti- 
mates of population [>ii)duce«l by 'I'M I are used by tlie State 
f^oveviummt to allocate funds, jind hy re<rional a^^awieies to 
assess ope rat in;^ costs from const it uent'iocal ^ovcrmnents. 
Allhoti«rli not all States hiive deuio;rraphi(; centers with as active a 
pvo^viMu as that of the Tayloe Murphy Institute in \'ir;:iuia, thcs.* 
eenters are playin;; an iucreasiu/xly im|')ortant role in ))rovidin^ data 
on suhmitioiud areas. 

2. 'riii-: KKur.iMi.-sTATK coopr.nATfvr. iMnxau.^r ron i.or.M. i'oi»i'i..\'nox 

rsTi^rA iT.s ( i-*sri') 

With a Mudtitude of a^rctirirs produrin<r demo^rrapliic data, there is 
a la-ed Ajr s<)m(» na'chauisui for facilitiitiu«r the collectioiu compilation, 
arul dissemination of tluise data, [n the' late I!)(iOs a Fculeral-Slate 
Cooperative Tro^rnini fur Local I'opulation Estimates (FSCT) was 
estahhshed luuior the auspices of the Bureau of the Census to ;rivc 
ollicial reco^rnitioii to the dLuuofrraphic work heiu^r <l<)ne at tla* State 
and local level. The priuuiry purpose of th(» [)roici'am is to promote 
State ami Kedt^ral cooperation for the produetion* of population csti- 
nuites for counties and, since I07l\ for the preparation of estimates 
used m the (Jeneral Keventu» Sharin^r pro^ri'am. Ov(M* the vears. the 
I'SCr also has tried to iTnj)rove methods for the preparation of popu- 
lation estimates and to ivi]iu'v the proliferation of estinuite.s prepared 
for t h(» sami» local area. 

^ Throuirhthe F.^CB tlie (N-n.-us Bureau has established a close work. 
uu^ relationship with is of the .V) States. Nevertheless, .some problems 
persist. First, the Census Bureau continues to be frustrated bv tlu- 
<liver;:enc(> anionic th(^ States in their wil lin<rne.ss to produce popula- 
tion data ^rr. Knpds noted, for e.xaiuph". that neitherTe.\as nor Ma-sa- 
ehusctts hasdesiirnated a rcj)re-entaf ive to the F.SCF* for the r)ast two 
veai-s. Secoiab thouifh the Ccnsu> B.ureau took the initiative in e-tal>- 
lishin^^ the I'SC[\ Fed(^ral financial assistance and field pcrsoun<d 
assistance have not been |)r()vided to the States. One problem tha* manv 
States face. acconhuLT to Dr. .Suow. is the lack of money and .stall* t'o 
uiulcrtnlc(» extensive* deiuonrraphic analvsls. 

Third, the Census Bureau still preimres two separate sets of pomi- 
ation estimates lor counties- one for the FSCP pro^rmm and one for 
(leneral Kevenue Sharm;:— which often differ. The F.SCP estin^:>tes 
are prepared too hite in the year to meet the General Revenue Sliarinrr 
' -adiine and the pro^n'am does not produee estimates for suboountv 
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Foiirtli, tlicrc continues to be undue delay between the time data are 
collodted at tlie local level, processed by the Census Bureau (and also 
NCIIS), and made available to local areas. As a ri^nlt, f^^ovornnionts 
may not have access to data when tliey would be most valuable for 
planning purposes. 

Finally, altliou^i^li tlie FSCT has improved the reliability of csti- 
unites of the total [)opulnlion of counties and incorporated nmniripal- 
itics, it lias not ni(?t all tlic data needs of State and local ^rovcrn men t.s. 
For exani()le, there are no luiiforni estimates of population availabb* 
betw(»en censuses for smaller areas such as census tracts or internal 
service areas (school districts and the like), information needed by 
local plannin^^ «<;encies to determine the location of certain facilities 
such as schools and clinics. Altliou^rh a local government can pay the 
Census Jhir(»aii to make an exact count of the population by a special 
census, the cost prohibits use of special counts for most program plan- 
ning purposes. (fOod methods for estimating the population of small 
areas are not available, and research to develop better nietlio<ls slioiihl 
l)e supported. 

In addition, tluM'c* ar(^ <;urrently no unifoi'ui (estimates for non-census 
\t'ars of demographic: characteristics — such as age. sex, race — for 
Stah^s and local areas. Such estimates are needed for planning by 
agencies that serv(» the nc(»ds of par'ticniar groups in the population. 
The Census I>ureau now prepares estimat(\s of population by iige for 
the States. and has conducted some experiments for estimating the dis- 
tr ibutioM^of the State population by sex. The Ihu'eau also produced a 
yet of estimates of deuiographic chara<'t eristics for all counties for the 
Xational Canc<'r Institute. However, the methods of preparing thesis 
estimates require more testing for reliability before they can be 
ridoptcd for general use. 

I>ata on the size and composition of household formation that arc 
avnilable between censuses for hx'al government agencies are also 
po(>r. Such (lata are needed by planners to determine the need for 
ditl'erent types of housing and education. These data will soon be 
available for States and metropolitan areas through the Current Popu- 
lation Survey and the lOTfi Survey of Income and Education, but 
they are almost nonexistent for suialler geographical units. Local 
areas can obtain vital statistics from local lienlMi agencies and NCH8 
that can be couibined with infornuition ou housing unit constniction to 
<h»velop information on households at the local level. Unfortunately, 
in ff»ruintion on lio?ising unit construction is not available on a con- 
.-istcnt basis for all States. 

Piclow the national level, migration is an important determinant 
of population change, but data on migration between censuses are not 
easy (o find. Kacli yenr the Census Bureau publi.slies estimates of geo- 
graphical mobility based on the Current Populntion Survey. For 
revcuue sharing r^urposes. migration is estimated by comparing In- 
ternal Ivcvenue Service reports for diflcrent year.s. Unfortunately, 
becaus<» confi<l(»ntiality must be observed, local governments can receive 
ordv summary data. The reliability of estimating migrntion using 
indirect methods nnd data is questionnble. 

A number of recent developnients uiav serve to .stn»nfi:tlien tlu^ 
Fe< lor II I -St ate Cooperative Progrnm r.nd improve populntion esti- 
ij^jifes for Stntos nnrl local nreas. The Select Committee believes these 
activities should be encouraged. 




Tlio O'lisns Hnivau has tiiKlcM-takcn a review of the FSCP pro^n-nin 
over the past two years ami is now preparing guidelines for its futnit? 
operation. I^ater the Bureau hopes to develop a more forniai agree- 
ment with the FSCP re])resenta(ivcs detailing tlie goals of the i)ro- 
grain and the responsihilities of the constituent parties; 

A snl)cominittec of tlic Interagoney Committee on Statistical 
r\reth()dology under tlie auspices of the" Ottiee of Federal Statistical 
l^olicy and Standards at the IX^partment of Commerce luis hecn con- 
ducting a review of all Federal-State cooperative data programs and 
is considering a uniform system for tlieir administration. In particu- 
lar, the subcommittee has nMronuueiuhMl that the Census Bureau pro- 
vide funds to participating agencies of the Federal-State Cooperative 
l^rogram for Local Population Kstinuites f(n*applied population work. 

The Census Bureau is in the process of reforming the appeals 
process by which State and local governments can protest the esti- 
mates used in the General Revenue Sharing program. In addition, 
the Bureau has proposed a way for local areas to review the IDsf) 
Census counts prior to their publication that will allow for the inclu- 
si(m of data prepared at the local level. 

Tlnve research-oriented task forces of the Federal-State Coopera- 
tive Program for Local Population Estimates have been formed to 
look at the methods of ])repariiitr estinuites of demographic eharac- 
teristics for States antl counties, estimates for subcounty units such as 
census tracts, and State estimates A research unit has been created 
within the Population Division of the Census Bureaii to improve the 
methods for producing data on demographic characte *isl ics for States 
ancl counties. 

The Census Bureau lias arranged for the Xational Academy of 
Sciences to e^•aluate its estinuites ])rocedures and test for the accuracy 
of its estimates. Peseareh is now underway on methods for estimating 
the population of census tracts, under the Census Bureau's Dual 
Independent, ^fap and Coding File (DT^IE) project. ^Ir. Engels 
explained that tlie project would match Census Bureau data for 
census tracts with data collected from tlie administrative records of 
other ageneips such as the Social Security Administration and the 
Internal Revenue Service. This project liolds promise of improving 
t h e est i mates for sm a 1 1 e r geogr a ph i ca 1 a re a s. 

\ number of States have undertaken innovative demographic work 
which could be adapted by other States to produce better population 
estimates. .\s an example. Dr. Serow told the Committee about a 
project initiated in Virginia last year for estimating household forma- 
tion through the collection and analysis of housin^r unit construction 
data. The Virginia Housing Data Bank program will provide monthly 
information on the changing housing stock at the county level by 
type of unit and suitability for year-round occupancy. 

Similarly, a numher of States including Minnesota and Califoniin 
have begun programs for estimatinc: migration hv tracking tlif> 
cha Hires of address on dri vim's licenses. The major barrier to such 
])roiects seems to be financial. In commenting on the Virginia housin^r 
prorrram. Dr. Serow stated, "It should he stressed that to operationalixe 
sucli a pronrrani renuires the use of sea rep resources of time and money 
which are not available fo many agencies working in this area.'' 
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Svlvrt Coniniittce supports tlioso activities and believes that 
every etl'ort should be made to .st ren^j^then the Federal-State Coopera- 
tive Profi^rain. In [mrticuhir, the Select Coiniuittee believes that Federal 
financial assistance should be available to the FSCP partieipant.s for 
demofrraphie work. In addition to the Census Bureau's work on esti- 
mates Mjcthodolo^', th(i rcseari'h activities oL' the Center for Popu- 
lation i;eS4»un'Ii at the National Institutes of Ifealth sliould be 
expaiidj'd to inclmle more research on the detiM'minantsof deniographic 
ch}Mi«i:e aud deveIoj)irinr somid methods for the preparation of popula- 
tion estiiimles for States and |j)cal areas. 

::. ALU iCA'rioN (II' ]"Knr.i:.M. rrxns 

SjxM'ial j)rohlems emerge when jKipulalion estimates are used as the 
basis for alIoejitin<^ Pederal funds to various ^^eo^jrapliic areas. Mr. 
K nereis raised a nuuiber of these issues before the Connnittee. For e.\- 
ample.the data fioui the nK)st recent census rapidiv beconic out of dare, 
vet estiiuates of current State and local po[)idations are not alwjiys 
satisfactory for allo<'atin<ji: funds or they may be deficient in certain 
respects. 

Ofteu the bachiri'ound data used in prepariu^^ population estimates 
are ih(»mselves poor in (piality. Mr. P'.n^els stated : 

In rect'Tit years, usually reliable data series have been more 
dillicult to obtain an{| have contained more obvious problems 
of comparability than previously. Fnless checked, this may 
result in ahan(h)nuie!it or rather serious revisions in curi'ent 
estimation technitpies. Othet'wise. both the estimates and the 
pron:rams upon which they are based may suffer from a lack 
nf timeliness, and siirnii leant aud inappropriate shifts in j)at- 
tern nuiy occur. 

The ('4'nsus Bureau is now workin^r with the FSCP afrencies and the 
ori^rinal data sr>in*ees to Improve the timiufi; and tpiality of tlie d:ita. 

The use of est i unites and projections to set population threshold.s for 
elifjibility for pronrram funds often creates problems for those co!n- 
numities which are showing: either a decline or fri'owth in populatio.u. 
Tlu'se rouirnunll ies. Mr. Kneels uoterl. nn^ht "hover around the thresh- 
old l(»^'^»!. cyeliu^j: ju>t ab()V(» or below the critical level in successive 
v*»ars.** 1 1«» af|c led. 'leai ly. t he uncondit ional use of population figures 
IS ha/arilous in stU'h cases." 

The lack of adecpuite data ou illegal aliens presents problems for 
local an»as when fmnlin^ is ba.sed on population, for example in the 
Genei-al R4»venue Sharing program. Thoujrh a connnnnity may have a 
relatively la r;re illefral community, the lack of data on this croup means 
that they are not included in the population estimates nS(?d for revenue 
sli.'i rin^ i)m'poses. 

In Afarch lOTS. the Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Stand- 
ards issued a poliey f)aper on the use of statistics in Federal fundin/r 
fornudas. The re|)ort. i)Tx^pared by a Subcommittee of the Federal 
Conunittee on Statistical Methodology, recomujcnrls useful ^ruidelines 
for nolicymakei*s in developiui; fundin": fornndsis usin*]: ]>opnhition 
{ind ineome data. The report reconnnends de(inin«jf proL^'aui iroals nmre 
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clearly; improving comnumication hot ween pro«rrj\rn do.si^;^nors and the 
statistical cornininiity to increase awai'eness of data problems; expand- 
ing]; research on formula design; allowing for more flexibility in choos- 
infr alternative data in some circumstances; and relaxing eligibility 
cutoffs to allow for errors in the data. The Select Committee supports 
tlio.s(» recommendations, bnt testimony received by tlie Select Com- 
niittoe suggests that the Federal Goverimient must give more emphasis 
to research on methods to improve tlio timeliness and reliability of tlie 
basic population data used in funding formulas. 

•I. ttip: mid-decadk CKNsrs 

The problems of the availabilitv of timely, reliable, and uniforni 
data on State and local areas will he eased somewliat by inti'odnction 
of rhe mid-decade census in 10S5. There is an abundance of data avail- 
able froni the Decennial Census, but these data rapidly grow stale. The 
uiid-docade census will most likely bo more limited in Bcope than the 
Decennial Census. The current plan is to provide a com])lete count of 
(he poi)uhi(ioii including information on age, sex, race, and household 
size. 

T'nder this plan more timely information would be available for 
planning needs of State and local governnients and for Federal grant 
])rograuis. The availability of these data woidd also mean that the 
various estimates and projections would be based on more current data 
and that the method used for preparing the estimates ami projections 
con 1(1 be tested more frequently. 

The fituil form of the rni l-decade census has not been decided. ^Iv, 
Kngcls provided a word of caution for the Select Committee: 

Trowe\'er, if a large scale saniple survey is conducted in lieu 
of a complete emmu'ration. the data for small areas will not be 
!is precise nud reliable and nuiy. in fact, be virtually usele.«?s 
for suuillei- aiea applications. This should 1)e an importnnt 
consideration since approximately r»0 |)ercent of all incor- 
poi-at(Ml places in tho T'nited States ai'e cities of less than 1.000 
people, but nre nevertheless in need of current demographic 
data. 

ri. i»ao.n:f TioNs ok s-rATK and rocAr. ropi'r.ATioxs 

During the 1070s there was an increase in Federal legislative nnd 
ndniinistral !\f» rcr|nirements for tlie iis(» of ]>o]^ulatioi) projections of 
Statc«< and lor»nl area>. As INTr. Kngels stated. "The use of projections 
hjis b(»(»n nltered from a casual exercise in hack'irround infoimntion to 
phuming npplicatio!i>. and MU)re recently to m cenlral position iu the 
((unlificjilion for fundintr by Federal projects/' 

For example, the Knvironmental Protection .\gency allocntes funds 
under s(M'tinn 201 of the Clean Water Art for i-oustruction of waste- 
water trentru(Mit facilities on the bnsis of nrojected popidntion for an 
firen for the year 2000. Similarly, the Employment nnd Tiaininrr 
.\ dm in ist ration relies on population projections for its manpower 
plnnnincr prorrrnm for CFTA nrens. 

Tlie Department of Health, Fdncation. nnd Wei fnre use.<^ populntion 
projections in the administration of the TTill-Burton prourfim fo?* 
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liospitiil ronstniction. ami liic 1!)74 State uiid aiva iioaitli pijiiinin*,' and 
resources lei^isiatioii recpwreH tiie use of pi'oject ions in i)ianniii^^ by .oral 
licaldi a^HMieie-. The Department of lMU'r;rv is prt'[)arin«,^ population 
piojer-t iorj.- to measure energy licmands at t lie county arid State levcds. 
In Miidition, tiic l-'cdcral ( lovcr'MUicrjt lias crjcouraiicd tiic developm«'nt 
of population projections at tiie local level under the llou>in;r and 
I'rhan l)eV(dopmi»ur 701 planrnn^r p!*o«riam and has continued this 
>uppiU'r under the Ilou>iu<; and (Nunnmnity I)ev(dopment Act (d' 1!»74, 
'I'he ^M'ov.th in iM'deral reijuirenients for the um- of population pro- 
ji"'tions has not heen accompanied hy standardi/cd methods for the 
preparat ion of pro ject ions nor clear ;rnidelines for I he use or applica- 
tif>n of i)rojections. In commenting on this issue, Dr, Serow tohl the 
( 'onunittee : 

In contrast to ^vhat rni^rht he a supei^fluity of current pop- 
ulation e>tinuites at the county lev(d there do not presently 
I'xi-t uniform and ri'liahli' projections for count ies or county 
«*ijuiv!ilen;s. ^'et, to an increa>in<j; extent fundim; for pro- 
irr ams -uch as water and si'wer instalhit ion depends not on es- 
iiniaf<'s of cui-rent population hut on projections of future 
p(»pulat 'on, All or m^arly all States produj'e at least one set of 
pi'oje4't ion- at till' county lev(d, hut niethodolo^y vaiies so 
wi(hdy fn)nj State to State that comparison ami evaluation 
are in'ipo^>il»]e. Attempts to lirdv these to national leV(d [)rojec- 
ti(m< of population or to uniform pr'ojections at the State 
!«-vcl ar<' -e^'^•rely hampered hy the existence* of o\'erIappin;r 
and cfniflirt in»x Slate le\el projections produced hy different 
l-'cjlcral (and private) a^eiu'ies. 

'I'lie Census I>ui'eau prepari'S project ions of the total populali«m f)f 
«-:ich of t h" li fty States hut tlu'se ari' not nuuh' fre(piently or re^xularly. 
'I'j) facilitate planning for t hi^ ful ure. t he liur'eau of Economic Ana lysis 
(lil'lA) at the Departmi'ut of Comnjercc puhlished in l!)74 the "Ar-.-a 
KeoMonne I'roji'ci ious !!)!)()" which proj(M'ts populal ioiu employment, 
fxM'SfUKil incotue. and earnin<js hy industr'\' for- the l7-> MKA ccom)mic 
areas. Also, with tlu* I''.cononnc U(\'^earch Sei'vice of tlie D(*partmont 
>)f Airricullure. preparers the *'( )IiKlvS* Project ions of iitc<jfional 

Iv-ofioinic .\ctivity"on a re<;ular hasis. 'I'his provides a ditrerent prci- 
jeci ion (d' populatij)!j arul other indii'ators for suhnationa! aiea-^ 
}!Mf)Uirh rlu* ye;M' lMh^'. 'I'his >et of projections is revised (»vory years, 
nio-f ri'-ently in II>7t. IM'ojcct i»)ns of .State p(»pulat ions wer(» receritly 
updatril fi u' use I »y I he I'lnvironmerital Protection A;^a'ncy. 

'riir di-i i'i |>an<'y amon;r ft'derally produced Stati' projections nv«^ults 
frf>m the a|>plicnlion of ditferent uaM hodolo^ies. The Census Mureau. 
for c.\am|)li\ u^c'. a •■»)lu)r l -coniponent or denio^rapliic niethod for pro- 
duci!»i5 Sf .lie projt'i't ioi;^ while tlu* Hureau of Kcononuc .\nalysis uses 
an ei'nur»me( l ie nu'lhod. The Census liureau's na^t hod produces infor- 
mation ou jlemo»xra phic clia racterisl ies (a^e, sex, race) wliicjj is u.-^eful 
in pnd«"'tin;r d(Mnand for certain echicatiomd or health pro^rr-nns 
alfertrfl hy aL'"e factors: the IU'!A-pr(»duced proji'ct ions do riot [)ro^•ide• 
t hi- in format i»)n. 
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Cominonting on the divergent projections, Mr, Plotkin said : 

While the existence of multiple sets of population projec- 
tions is useful for planning for different alternative courses 
f)f action, the Department of Coniinereo recognizes that tho 
maiuhitcd use of conflicting projections for planning or fund- 
ing purposes is not a satisfactory situation. Moreover, the 
technical accuracy of State projections might well be im- 
proved by an interactive demographic-economic system which 
provides the best aspects of the two systems, 

.Many projections for substato populations an? subdivided State 
projec tions, Mr. Engels expressed concern about the ability of most 
States to a[)[)ly Statewide projections to local areas. Ho stated, 

. . a [though there are u few States that are extremely good at this 
kifid of thing, in large part most are unable to do an ade([unte job.'' 

From the local perspective, prf)liferatiou in the use of piojections 
lias posed a luuuber of [)roblems. Local oflieials must often choose 
between a number of ('ouflicting i)rojections to eom{)ly with Federal 
reLnilations. No [)rojc('tion can be "wrong'' if the aritlwuetic is correctly 
done, l)ut it is im[)ortant that method of choice be liidced to the use of 
the [)rojectiou. Few [)n)jections are likely to present un accurate pic- 
tu)e of tlu» future i)Of)uhitioii. For local oflieials hickinjx demographic 
training, such a situation is frustrating and confusing, Dr, Sorow told 
the Conmiittee : 

People frequently call our office, and I imagine the ofKces 
of our colleagues in other States, aiul say that this ageiu'v 
has this number, or this agency has that nnmlx^r. Which is 
right? Especially when you are talking about a number tha^ 
alleges to be the |)opulation of the jurisdiction for the year 
2000, the best you can say is, ''I haven't the faintest idea.'- 

"Because of the required use of different projections to qualify for 
various i)rograms admiiustered bv different Federal agencies, a local 
government may find that it (puilifies for funding under t>iu- p»*ograiu 
u.^inir one projection, but does not meet the. refpiiroments of another. 
If there is a lack of agreenient on whicli projection to iifie, rational 
planning becom(v< diflicult. At otliei' times, local pii!)lic officials abdicate 
their res[)onsibility, as I)r. Kunofsky noted : ''In many cases, these pro- 
jertions ai'e develojxMl without much public partici[)ation and some- 
tinu'S without any particijKition of political decisionmakers wliat- 
soe\'er.'' 

The absence of reliable and uniform population projections for 
Inc.'d areas also creates jiroblems for tin* Federal (loverfinient. Dr. 
Kunofsky recounted for the Select (*onuiiittee a number of case sludies 
involving the KPA '2nf Program which illustrate these pro[)leui.'^. Tho 
Smu Franeisro Hay Area, the Dc^nver area, and the .Vtlanta area each 
IkhI di tie rent s(*ts of n^ifioiial projections. In the case of both San 
Francisco and Denver, the regional projection for the year 2000 was 
srnalli'r thnn the total of the pi'oj(^ctious nuide for each of the constir- 
\wut miuncipidities. For e\ani|)lo, tho, Denv(»r regional projection for 
tlie year 2000 is 2..*>.' million, while the total of the projections for tlic 
*\7 niunieipalilies in the region is 2.7 million. Tn .Vtlanta, the [)roje('- 
ti(uis pr'ej)nred by the .*^*tate of Georgia {ov the .Vtlaiita region wen* 
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>igiiirK:ahtlv' louor than IIiom* prepared Uy (lie Atlanta Ke^rioual Coun- 
r\\ ( A.K.('.). Tilt* Slute projeeteil it population of nullioti for tliu 
vvar liOOO, wliilc tlic A.]t.C. projected a popnlution of million. 

All too often, olli(;ials seek projoetions whicli yield the fjroatest 
KiMlerul fuiuLs. A.s an illii.st ration. iJr. Kunofsky reronnted the follow- 
in:; story : 

Someone^ from a rnrnl part of Denver told nie that there 
were two projeefions for his re^^ion : one showed a moderately 
decreasi!!^ population ; the other showed a triplinnr of popula- 
tion within 20 years. He asked me which one he should use. 
1 suirirested that I had no idea hut perhaps he should u.se the 
one that him the <;reat(»st Federal rout rihut ion. 

Sih li i'irriim-rjun'c- rnl^i' tlu' <|ursti(>!i of tije level of fundin;:^ and 
;:rowth I In* Federal (ioveriunent should he willin*? to support. 

A decisio!) to use one projection instead of another can liave a powcM - 
ful effect on the <:rowth and development of an area, especially when 
tl)»i proj(»c( ion is hein;; used to measure the need for a lar^je capital 
p! oject such as a hospital, a water or sewn<?e facility, a hi<?hway, a dani, 
ur an encr^ry pioduction facility. Population projections, in such cir- 
ninjstanccs, tend to herome self-fulfillin^jT prophesies. Tf a commututy 
h'lilds a fnajor project such as a water treatment facility on the basis 
of an inflated pn»j(M'tion. the l)uildin;Lr of that facility may have the 
ctFct t of attract in^r mi/rrafion to the area and therehy assurinnr the 
pFojectcul population ;rrowth. 

IWM'ans(» Federal programs can have an unintentional impact on 
pr»pMlafi()n change nt the local level, efforts are needed to promote 
i'oordimif ion amon;:^ conflict inc: Federal policies and programs and to 
I'-tahlish uniform pi'ot'e<l!ires for the use of projections in distrihntin<r 
F'cdcral iri-anf motiies. Dr. Kunofsky sunnnariy.ed foi' the Committee 
the major issues relafiti^ir to the use of projections in the allocation of 
Federal funds : 

I. rjf)vcrnment money may he wasted if the Federal contrihn- 
tion to an area is ivally in excess of that warrantcfl hy reasonahic 
necd.s, and more j)ressinnr prohlems in other areas may ^»o untended. 

if. .\ conunnnity may he hunlened with undue financial obli^ra- 
tions ff)r repayiiig honded iiulehf ediiess or operation and main- 
tennnre costs if the projected irrowth \s nof foWhcoming. 

Growth luay he induced hy one Federal program in a way 
that is inco!isistent with or actually imdermines the achievement 
of the nhjecf ivcs of othei' Federal pronrrams. 

f. rir(»\vfh may I>e unfairly induced in some re^rions to the 
(let I'injcnt of ot her rc^rions. 

r». Or^e coinmntiify may he leceivinnf funds from a variety of 
Fc«|»'!al and State aircuicics hased on vovy difTcu'ent popidation 
prfjject ion<. 

Tiie chained that tiiesp prohl(»ms will emer*:e a<rain and airain are 
e\.cl|(Mit. As Afr. Enffcls noted, "The tynes of horror stories that 
Dr. Kunofsky related in a few ca.so studies ai'c <roin£r to he more 
M'>MudaMt. T susppct. in the next few years.'* 

Tcrtain recent developments indicate that Federal agencies are 
i ' '-ornitiL' •■o!K'(M!ied about the proliferation of poptdafion proiecfions. 
Mi\ Kii::c's suirircsti^d to tho C'onuuiffec that ''the recent use of projec- 
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t;ions in tho wastewater plnnning and nuumgomciit loLMslution lia» 
pioriipted both local and regional roncorn and has stimulated J oderal 
a(*tion in establishing an ado(|iiatc projections data base for botli 
planning and current applications." 

Tho Knvironinontal Protection Agency (EPA) became coiicerned 
about tho, waste of Federal dollars resulting from communities uiflat. 
iiig their population projections to receive additional Federal funds- 
nmler the miction 201 program. In April 1078, EPA issued new interim 
reguhitions setting guidelines for the use of population projections 
under the construction grants program. The new regulations renuire 
the use of f)rojections prepared by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
for each of tho fifty States. , . 

Kaeh State is to separate its projection into projections for the 
designated water rpiality planning or "208'' agencies, which in turn are- 
to separate tbe projections for each county, city, and sewage facility 
phuuiing or ''201" area witbin its jurisdiction, Tbe regulations allow 
for sligbt variations from tbe BEA projections, 5 percent at the State 
level and 10 T)ercent at tbe substate level, rominunities wishing to 
<'onstruct facilities deemed larger tban necessary would have to do so 
nt tbeir own expense, Communities ma.v. of course, opt for a smaller 
projection consciouslv so as to brake tbeir own growth. 

.\!U)tber development noted durinji the Select roinmittee's bearmsrs 
is thnt staff discussions bave begun among the various agencies using 
or preparing projections, particularly tbe Bureau of Economic 
Amdvsis, tbe Deportment nf Enerirv/the Census Bureau, and tbe 
Employment and Training .Vdministration. The staffs of BEA and 
tlie Census Bureau bave been exclianiring ideas regarding the merger 
of the econometric and tbe dernoirranhic methods of preparing projec- 
tions. The contact has been informal, but it does indicate some agency 

concern. , . . . 

Tbe Oflice of Federal StMti^ti< al Policy nnd .Standnrds at the 
r)epartn>ent of Commerce, whicli has responsibilitv for coordinatinir 
t^e work of tlie various <=fntisticnl nr^encies. is concerned about fho 
discrenancv amonir federnllv produced nroiections for Sfnte nnd local 
n'-ens nnd tlieir tise in tbe allocation of Federal ftinds. The ^ssne has 
also been rnisnd bv fhf^ F*»der*^1 Committee on Statistical Arefhodolo£rv 
nnd tbe Stntisticnl Policv Coordination Committee which is now 
uiulertjvkinir n studv of federnllv produced State projections. 

V 1077 conference sponsored by tbe American Stj)tistic,Ml A«5so<mj»- 
tion nnd tbe National Acndemv of Sciences, in whicb the Census 
Ihircnu participated, recommended that efforts lx» made to devolo]) 
i\ uicf li()dob)g>* which would combine tbe econometric and the demo- 
Ln':u>bic methods for making projections of populntion patterns. As a 
result of this conference, the National Science Foundation is con- 
^idcrinir frmding a "visiting scholar'' to tbe Census Bureau to do re- 
search in this area. 

A special task forco on projections of the Federal-State Cmipiun- 
tl^'e Pronrram for Tx)cal Population Estimates (FSCP) met in April 
107s with representatives of tbe Census Bureau and the Bureau of 
Iv'onomic Analysis, the mnjo!- Federal producers of State projectio!l^. 
The participants expn>>ed intere-t in setting up a luore fonnnl Fed- 
eral-.^tnte cooperative pro^rnim on i)Opidaliou projec't ions. The cbnir- 




man of i'nivi- wv,^ i»> -•oiit.t.'t i*acli of tlie fifty Stati'S to 

(li'KM'iiiiru' intiTc-t. Mr. Miip'i-- \v:tr I'spfriall y liopefiil tluit >uv\i a ro- 
opiMalivi' prcjLM'aiii wonlM iiiatt ii i!u* r,u<'i'(v-r^ of tlie onu doulinir witli 
jM)j»M!:iticjii estimates. 

Aside, from the technical consideration.s surrounding tlic project lon.s 
ls>iM'S (tliat is, standardization of nietliods and applicution) . a more 
siilijectivo issue, the "philosopliv of i)rojections/' was rais(Ml durin^r 
th»» (.'oinniittee hcarinffs. This issue was discussed in tlic previous sec- 
t i(»n of this report on planning at the Federal level ; liowever, it api)lies 
^Mjually to I lie situaiioii at tiie Stale and lo^'ul levels. 

Mr/Kngels suggested to the Committee that a new "pliilos(.[jijy of 
j)ioj(M:tions"* is needed. iJather tlian hein<r ohsessed with tlie issue of 
accuracy, plannei*s should use projections not simply as a t(M)l for 
planning for expected events, but also us a tool to assess the desiral)ilitv 
of future trends and take remedial action to allect the outcome of 
events. On this point, Mr. Kngcls stated: 

Sfx;ial and economic planning has progressed to a point at 
which integrated demographic and economic nuKlelingshoidd 
Ih> viewed and applied as a planning tool for setting target 
j>ublic policies and expenditures rather than as a means per- 
mitting unconditional statements. 

Dr. Kunofsky presented a similar argument, suggesting that rather 
than funding programs solely on the basis of current trends that may 
enntraveno other established societal goals, goveniments must lake 
established goals, both national and local, into consideration in pre[)ar- 
iuLj and applying projections. 

\Vhat policy Hiould the Federal Government adopt with regard to 
re;iriuiuil. State, and local projections and their use in Federal fund- 
ing^ Dr. Kunofsky reeonuueuded that tin* (rovernment estahlish cer- 
tain guidelines for the preparation and use of projections in Federal 
fimding formulas. She suggested i he following: 

• |)rojeelions must be bas(»(l on deniographically sound 
nietlujdologies: 

• projections should be regularly updated; 

• tlu» total of all State ])roj(vtions ami all projections for local 
areas should 1x3 consistent with a projection of the total popuhi- 
ti(Mi for the Nation as a whole; 

• input from States and local governments and the public should 
i)e encouraged: and 

• goals, as well as curnuu trends, should be taken into considera- 
tion in the preparation of projections. 

Dr. Kunofsky sugg<'sh'd that the regulations promulgated by the En- 
vir*onMjen:aI Protection Ag(»ncy uiei't most of these standards. 

In addition, she stre-s(»d that tlic iMvIeral Crovernmrut should not 
sup])ort growth and (If»velf>pnient in an ar(»a unless tluii growth is con- 
>ist(»nt with other national policies. Finally, Dr. Ivimofsk}' pnjposed 
I hat an intera^ncy committee be established to review and coordinate 
rh(» use of projections by Federal agencies and that a permanent body 
1m' set up to integrate national goals into the preparation and us(; of 
[>i'oject ions. 
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Dr. Sorow recommended that the Con^rross coiitiiuu' to support tin' 
(Viisius Bureau's projections progvani, but tliat more ciuplmsis be 
jr'is'vn to eliminating duplication in the production of Shui'-k»voI pr**- 
yicrioiis. In addition, he suggested that the FSCP roprosoIl^ativ(^^ 
.supported in their research efforts to improve the nicthodolo^xios for 
(li'VfU)piiiir piojcrl ion-. \>v. Scrow jid^lcd. "All idc.-il vehicle for th]>- 
erl'ort- ini^jrht he the vu\vv/n\'^ FSCP pro/^ruin in county level projection 
proi'edurcs." 

I U\ followed this \vith a recommendation that inoro oH'ort he (h'>-otei{ 
to the development of an economic-demograpiiic interaction ino<lel 
;ind that more attention be devoted to improvin^^: tiio nietiiods for pre- 
jmrin^C projections of smaller areas, such as Census tracts, and pro- 
jeetions of demographic characteristics. Finally, he voconunended 
that the demographic research activities of the Center for I'opula- 
iloii Research oe supported, noting that a better niulerstandin<r of 
<leniographic behavior would enhance the ability to [)r(»[):ire 
luujections. 
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